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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Aesociation  was  held  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  December  26-30,  1H90.  There  were  nine  sesBions, 
eight  at  the  Columbian  TJniTersity  and  the  ninth,  a 
joint  eesBion  with  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, at  the  National  Museum.  The  audienceB  were 
larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  this  attendance  included  a  larger  number 
of  members  of  both  Associatiou  and  Council  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  The  papers  covered  a  wide 
range  of  theory  and  practical  interest,  and  many  of 
them  were  vigorously  discussed.  Some  important 
changes  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  made.  The  Association  ratified  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  submitted  by  the 
Council,  increasing  the  fee  for  life  membership  to  fifty 
dollars.  The  Council  reported  to  the  Association  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  Council's  member- 
ship; the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Publication,  to 
have  charge  of  the  scientific  publications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  decision  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
publication  work.  Besides  the  annual  volume  of 
monographs,  the  Association  will  publish  hereafter, 
from  time  to  time,  translations  of  important  eco- 
nomic works  from  foreign  languages,  and  will  issue 
a  series  of  popular  economic  tracts  on  questions  of 
current  interest. 
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The  first  session,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
26,  was  called  to  order  at  3:20  o'clock  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Clark.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  on 
questioDB  of  economic  theory.  The  evening  session, 
at  8  o'clock,  was  devoted  to  the  address  of  President 
Francis  A.  Walker,  who  reviewed  the  four  chief 
economic  topics  now  engaging  popular  attention — 
Nationalism,  the  Single  Tax,  the  Monetary  questions 
and  the  question  of  Inmiigration. 

Saturday  morning  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  10:15  by  President  Walker.  The  secretary's  re- 
port was  read  and  approved.  The  treasurer's  report 
was  read,  and  Professor  Patten  and  Mr.  Hathaway 
were  appointed  by  President  Walker  a  committee  to 
audit.  The  Association  voted  that  the  matter  of 
authorizing  Professor  Seligman  to  invest  the  surplus 
funds  should  be  referred  to  the  Council.  The  paper 
and  discussion  were  on  the  theory  of  railroad  rates. 
At  the  evening  session  papers  were  presented  from 
the  Committee  on  Statistics,  including  the  report  of 
the  chairman,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

The  Monday  morning  session  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Walker  at  10:15  o'clock.  Papers  from 
the  Committee  on  Taxation  were  read  and  discussed. 
The  secretary  reported  that  the  Council  had  approved 
an  amendment  changing  the  word  "twenty-five"  in 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  to  "fifty,"  thus  rais- 
ing the  life-membership  fee  to  fifty  dollars.  A  motion 
to  adopt  the  amendment  was  uniuiimously  carried. 
The  secretary  then  presented  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council,  that  the  constitution  be  changed  so  as  to 
establish  a  Publication  Committee,  having  charge  of 
the  editorial  work  of  the  Association.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  as  follows:  "The 
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Council  Bhall  elect  a  Committee  on  Publications, 
which  shall  consist  of  five  members,  so  classed  that 
after  the  first  election  one  member's  term  shall 
expire  each  year.  This  committee  shall  have  the 
charge  of  and  responsibility  for  the  scientific  publi- 
cations of  the  AssociatiQn."  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  this  amendment  to  the  constitution 
be  adopted,  and  on  being  put  to  vote  the  motion  was 
unanimously  carried.' 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  new  members  of 
the  Council  chosen  were:  Prof.  F,  W.  Blackmar, 
Kansas  State  University,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  R.  R. 
Bowker,  Esq.,  New  York  City;  Rev.  John  G.  Brooks, 
Brockton,  Mass.;  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Prof.  Roland  P. 
Falkner,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Prof.  Henry  W,  Farnam,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Prof.  George  P.  Garrison,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman,  West 
Newton,  Mass.;  George  Gunton,  Esq.,  New  York 
City;  Prof.  A.  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  F.  B,  Hawley,  Esq.,  New  York  City; 
Prof.  W,  P.  Holcomb,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.;  George  K.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Prof,  J.  C.  Schwab,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Prof.  R.  D.  Sheppard,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.;  President  A.  W.  Small,  Colby 
University,  Waterville,  Me. ;  Prof.  C.  A.  Tuttle,  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Prof.  D.  Collin  Wells, 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  Prof. 
William  W,  Folwell,  who  asked  Prof.  G.  B,  Newcomb 

'The  following  Committee  was  elected:  Prof.  F.  H.  Gid- 
dlDgB,  Chairman;  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  Prof.  J.  B.  Oark,  Prof.  E.  B. 
A.  Seligman,  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig. 
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to  preside.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  on 
courses  and  methods  in  teaching  Political  Economy. 

No  business  was  transacted  in  the  sessions  of 
Tuesday.  The  morning  session  was  teiken  up  largely 
with  the  discussion  on  technical  education,  and  the 
afternoon  session,  which  was  brief,  with  miscella- 
neous papers. 

Among  the  courtesies  shown  to  the  Association 
during  the  meeting,  those  extended  by  the  Cosmos 
Club  should  be  especially  mentioned. 

In  the  following  pages  President  Walker's  address 
is  given  in  full.  The  abstracts  of  papers  were  pre- 
pared and  have  been  revised  by  the  authors.  The 
report  of  discussions  has  been  condensed  by  cutting 
out  repetitious  and  irrelevant  matter;  otherwise  it  is 
nearly,  thoufifh  not  always  strictly,  verbatim.  The 
letter  by  Br,  Albert  Shaw,  on  the  British  Economic 
Association,  was  to  have  been  read  at  the  meeting, 
but  arrived  too  late. 
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Two  years  ago,  addressing  the  Association  at  its 
Philadelphia  meeting,  I  said,  having  in  view  the 
great  increase  of  iuterest  in  economic  diBCUBS'on: 
"A  bay,  one-half  whose  spaces  lie  bare  and  baking 
in  the  sun,  does  not  more  differ  from  that  bay  when 
the  sea  comes  rolling  in,  filling  it  full  of  boisterous 
life  and  beating  with  angry  roar  upon  the  rocks 
which  close  it  round,  than  does  the  economic  world 
of  a  few  years  ago  differ  from  that  which  we  look 
out  upon  to-day." 

If  this  image  then  seemed  to  any  one  extravagant, 
it  surely  wili  not  now.  It  is  far  tod  tame  to  repre- 
sent the  facts  of  the  present  time.  Not  only  has 
the  rising  tide  of  economic  thought  filled  every  bay 
and  creek  and  arm  along  the  shore;  but  the  very 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  appear  to  have  been 
broken  up;  on  every  side  the  "dryland"  of  a  past 
generation  has  been  invaded  by  a  rush  of  angry 
waters.  The  bounds  of  tradition,  the  barriers  of 
authority  have,  for  the  time  at  least,  been  swept 
away.  Everything  once  deemed  settled  in  economic 
theory  is  audaciously  challenged;  the  most  venerable 
and  well  approved  of  our  institutions  are  rudely 
assailed;  ideas  to  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  assent 
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was  given  so  general  as  to  be  practically  unanimous, 
are  now  denounced  and  scoffed  at  upon  public  plat- 
forms and  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  fashion.  The 
ownership  of  land,  individual  enterprise  in  busi- 
ness, even  the  system  of  private  property,  are  alike 
threatened. 

Doubtless  those  who  were  caught  nearest  the 
shore  by  this  tremendous  inundation,  and  who  now, 
from  roofs  and  tree-tops,  view  with  dismay  the  still 
rising  floods,  have  in  a  measure  themselves  to  thank 
for  their  present  uncomfortable  position.  They  have 
scoffed  at  those  who  pointed  to  palpable  signs  of  the 
times;  they  have  set  their  professorial  or  editorial 
chairs  down  at  the  water's  edge  and  defied  the 
ocean's  power;  they  have  mistaken  for  nature's  im- 
passible barriers  what  were  merely  the  beaches  and 
terraces  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilization;  and  have 
expounded  local  and  temporary  conditions  as  eternal 
laws  of  human  society. 

But  even  those  of  us  who,  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  ago,  thought  we  discerned  the  coming  of  a 
storm  and  removed  ourselves  and  our  effects  from 
the  lower  ground  of  an  uncompromising  individual- 
ism to  positions  somewhat  more  elevated  and  seem- 
ingly secure,  are  scarcely  less  involved  in  the  general 
catastrophe.  The  floods  are  already  all  around  us 
and  are  fast  climbing  to  our  seats.  As  we  look  out 
upon  the  waste  of  waters,  we  wonder,  not  altogether 
without  anxiety,  when  the  wind  will  begin  to  blow 
over  the  face  of  this  high-running,  furiously-heaving 
sea,  to  bring  peace  and  a  calm,  to  restore  ocean  to 
his  place  and  make  the  dry  land  appear  once  more, 
however  much  or  however  little  its  configuration 
may  be  found  to  have  been  permanently  altered  by 
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the  workings  of  this  economic  deluge.  How,  indeed, 
shall  that  be?  As  it  was  in  the  good  old  days?  or 
shall  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  great  inland 
seas  have  been  created  by  the  overflow;  that  deep 
channels  have  been  cut  through  the  land,  and  that 
vast  outlying  masses  of  the  once  solid  continent  of 
laissez  fairs  have  become  islands,  around  which 
the  waters  will  continually  roar?  For  one  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  due  time,  when  these  angry  floods 
subside,  the  green  land  will  emerge  fairer  and  richer 
for  the  inundation,  but  not  greatly  altered  in  aspect 
or  in  shape. 

To  leave  this  image,  which  has  perhaps  already 
been  carried  over  far,  one  may  say  that  the  past  two 
years  in  America  have  witnessed  such  an  access  of. 
interest  in  economic  matters  as  our  country  has 
never  before  known;  and  that  a  spirit,  not  merely 
of  contempt  for  authority,  but  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  order,  and  even  of  angry  impa- 
tience at  the  material  conditions  of  the  universe,  has 
been  widely  manifested,  which  has  made  it  very 
hard  work,  indeed,  to  be  an  economist,  in  these 
days.  On  the  one  hand,  old  Utopias  have  been 
re-discovered,  re-explored,  re-surveyed  and  re-opened 
to  settlement  by  an  aflflicted  humanity;  on  the  other, 
brand  new  devices  for  doing  away  with  poverty, 
sorrow,  and  even  sin.  in  human  life  have  been 
brought  out  in  rapid  succession,  by  a  host  of  philan- 
thropic inventors.  In  the  growing  passion  for  social 
and  industrial  novelties,  nothing  has  seemed  unrea- 
sonable; persons  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence 
have,  for  the  time,  lost  all  measure  of  difficulty,  all 
tiense  of  resistance,  all  memory  of  experience.  The 
practical  working  motives  which  have  carried  man- 
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.kind  thus  far  on  the  way  from  savagery  to  civili- 
zation are  all  at  once  to  be  replaced  by  angelic 
impulses  and  celestial  aims.  The  inveterate  evils 
which  have  afflicted  our  race  through  all  the  ages 
are  to  be  cured  by  proclamation.  Armies  are  to  be' 
disbanded  upon  the  security  of  universal  brother- 
hood; the  earth  is  to  open  and  swallow  up  all  its 
jails,  poorhouses  and  forts,  in  an  instant,  out  of 
sight. 

To  many  the  extraordinary  access  of  pseudo-social- 
ism in  America,  which  we  know  as  Nationalism, 
within  the  past  two  years,  has  appeared  most  threat- 
ening, even  appalling.  They  think  they  see  society 
at  the  very  verge  of  dissolution,  when  schemes  so 
vague  and  wild  receive  the  public  adhesion  of  large 
numbers  of  respectable  and  responsible  citizens. 
Social  and  industrial  chaos  seems  to  be  impending, 
when  all  the  results  of  experience  are  thus  contemned, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  past  exertions  are  thrown  away 
as  worthless  or  mischievous. 

I  may  be  unduly  optimistic;  but  to  me  the  outlook 
is  far  less  gloomy,  I  see  in  th«  ranks  of  these  pas- 
sionate reformers  few  or  no  perverts  from  a  sound 
political  economy;  but  only  a  host  of  as  yet  rather 
disorderly  and  undisciplined  converts.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  now  so  ready  to  reform 
mankind,  all  at  once,  by  measures  affecting  industrial 
organization  and  industrial  activity,  a  few  years  ago 
gave  little  thought  to  industrial  matters,  perhaps 
deemed  political  economy  a  subject  hardly  worthy 
of  their  attention.  These  benevolent  clergymen, 
these  ecstatic  ladies,  these  prophets  and  disciples  of 
an  industrial  millenium,  never  belonged  to  the  eco- 
nomic army;  and  if  their  zeal  at  first  greatly  outruns 
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discretion,  we  may,  I  think,  confidently  look  upon 
them  as  not  unpromising  recruits  to  that  army,  and 
fairly  hope  that  in  time  they  will  exchange  their 
ghost-dances  outside  the  camp  for  the  soberer  but 
more  useful  goose-step  of  the  economic  drill  sergeant. 

My  moral  is  that  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  whole  community  so  strongly  drawn, 
as  it  has  been,  to  the  supreme  importance  of  indus- 
trial conditions.  Political  economy,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  has  suffered  inexpressibly  from  public 
indifference.  The  few  who  have  professionally  cul- 
tivated it  have  had  things  all  their  own  way  simply 
because  no  one  cared  enough  about  it  to  contest  or 
even  to  criticise  the  conclusions  they  might  reach. 
The  economists  have  been  as  distinctly  separated 
from  the  mass  of  the  people  as  have  been  the  astron- 
omers. I  will  not  say  that  the  economists  have  rather 
affected  to  be  the  priests  of  a  mystery;  but  certainly 
I  can  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether  a  great  deal 
has  not  been  said  as  if  an  intelligent  business  man 
should  not  presume  to  have  an  opinion  as  against  the 
men  of  the  chair;  and,  if  not  an  intelligent  man  of 
business,  much  less  a  common  laboring  man. 

The  revolution  now  in  progress  is  making  every 
man  and  every  woman  an  economist.  The  vital  im- 
portance of  industrial  relations  is  fast  coming  to  be 
seen  and  felt,  as  never  before.  The  whole  people 
are  bending  themselves  to  study  these  subjects.  No 
class  of  questions  now  take  precedence,  in  the  public 
thought,  of  economic  questions.  The  economists 
who  are  thus  being  made  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
just  now  pretty  poor  ones.  We  must  expect  a  great 
deal  of  crude  thinking,  a  vast  preponderance  of  feel- 
ing over  thinking,  and   an   angry  impatience  with 
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conditions  which  will  forever  continue  to  assert  them- 
selves in  human  life.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
the  whole  nation  at  school  in  political  economy;  and 
we  are  no  wise  teachers,  no  natural  leaders,  if  we  can 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  hearing  for  all  we  have  to 
say  which  may  be  worth  listening  to.  We  may  have 
to  put  off  some  of  the  airs  which  we  have  thought 
rather  becoming  to  us;  we  may  have  to  get  out  of 
our  chairs,  and  teach  as  we  walk  among  our  fellow 
men,  like  the  philosophers  of  the  old  Academy;  we 
may  have  to  translate  our  lectures  into  more  popular 
form  and  modern  phrase.  But  if  we  have  really  any- 
thing to  say,  we  can  get  a  hearing  for  it;  and  we 
ought  to  rejoice,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  the  people, 
the  whole  people,  are  coming,  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  a  deep,  earnest,  passionate  interest  in  the  sub~ 
jects  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives. 

The  reasons  why  the  vaguest  and  wildest  schemes 
for  human  regeneration,  upon  an  economic  basis,  so 
readily  find  a  hearing  and  a  wide  popular  acceptance, 
are,  besides  the  primary  fact  already  noted,  namely, 
that  most  of  the  teachers  and  disciples  are  new  to 
this  kind  of  thinking,  three  in  number: 

First.  The  economists  themselves  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things,  on  account  of  the 
arbitrary  and  unreal  character  of  their  assumptions 
and  the  haughty  and  contemptuous  spirit  in  which 
they  have  too  often  chosen  to  deliver  their  precepts. 
Especially  are  our  American  economists  "  sinners 
above  the  rest"  in  these  respects.  Long  after 
even  the  English  economists,  who  have  been  lordly 
enough,  heaven  knows!  had  importantly  modified  the 
traditional  premises  of  the  science,  to  meet  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  and  had    with  a  wider  outlook. 
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admitted  many  extensive  qualifications  of  the  doc- 
trine of  laiasez  faire,  the  professors  of  political 
ecoaomy  in  the  leading  American  colleges  continued 
to  write  about  the  economic  man  of  Ricardo  and 
James  Mill  as  if  he  was  worth  all  the  real  men 
who  ever  lived;  and  the  editors  of  the  journals  and 
reviews  which  especially  affected  to  exercise  au- 
thority in  economics,  greeted  with  contumely  every 
suggestion  of  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  individual- 
ism, from  whatever  source  proceeding,  for  whatever 
reason  proposed.  Even  the  complete  establishment 
of  such  an  exception  in  the  policy  of  half  a  dozen 
nations,  and  its  triumphant  vindication  in  practical 
working,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  publicists,  all  men 
of  affairs,  and  even  of  those  who  had  once  been  sel- 
fishly interested  to  oppose  it,  constituted  no  reason 
why  these  high  priests  of  economic  orthodoxy  should 
accept  it. 

There  is  small  occasion  for  wonder  that,  with  such 
a  record  for  opposing  wholesome  measures  of  reform 
on  the  grounds  of  laiasez  faire,  alone,  our  econo- 
mists, as  a  body,  should  be  able  to  do  little  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of'  socialism  which  has  set  in  so 
strongly  of  late. 

Secondly,  The  great  positive  reason  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  vast  and  vague  schemes,  upon  an 
economic  basis,  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind, 
wholesale,  have  been  received  and  adopted  by  large 
numbers  of  our  countrymen,  is  found  in  a  spirit  of 
optimism  which  is  directly  due  to  the  remarkable 
advances  made  in  the  human  condition  during  the 
generation  now  upon  the  stage.  These  advances 
have  been  in  part  the  effect  of  invention  and  discov- 
ery, working  wonders  for  man;  in  part  they  have 
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been  the  proper  effect  of  the  social  and  industrial 
ambitions  and  aspirations  which  have  been  enkindled 
by  the  growth  of  popular  education  and  the  exten- 
sion of  political  franchises. 

Since  so  much  has  been  done,  in  so  short  a  time, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  condition,  why 
cannot  more,  and  still  more,  be  done?  Why  cannot 
anything  be  done?  Why  not  everything?  When 
people  are  in  such  a  mood,  any  scheme  that  has  a 
promising  face  meets  a  ready  acceptance.  The  mind 
of  the  reader  or  hearer  runs  forward  to  meet  it. 
Scepticism  and  incredulity  vanish.  The  more  vast 
and  vague  it  is,  the  better  is  a  project  of  social  and 
industrial  reform  suited  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
popular  craze. 

Another  reason  has  occurred  to  me  as  in  part 
explaining  the  very  remarkable  spread  of  the  ideas 
known  as  Nationalist.  This  may  or  may  not  com- 
mend itself  to  your  minds.  It  is  that  the  phenome- 
non is  largely  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  ner- 
vous strain  and  the  continuous  excitement  under 
which  the  cultivated  classes  in  a  modern  community, 
and  preeminently  in  America,  where  the  pace  is  so 
tremendous,  are  placed  and  kept  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  social  duties  and  offices  of  a  more  or  less  ben- 
evolent character,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  increase  in  personal  wants  and  necessities, 
highly  artificial  in  their  origin,  yet  not  the  less  im- 
perative in  their  demands.  The  men  and  the  women 
of  this  generation  who  have  passed  the  age  of  youth- 
ful buoyancy,  hopefulness  and  elasticity,  are  tired  out 
and  worn  down  with  the  struggle.  The  next  gener- 
ation will  take  these  things  more  easily;  will  invent 
economies  of  time  and  strength;  they  will  even  be 
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born  with  a  certain  adaptation  to  existing  conditions. 
Possibly,  let  us  say  probably,  finding  that  they  are 
carrying  lightly  the  burdens  which  are  breaking  our 
backs,  they  will  set  themselves  to  still  further  multi- 
ply occasions  and  social  duties  and  material  necessi- 
ties, to  use  up  their  own  strength  and  time,  in  turn, 
as  completely  as  we  have  done.  But  the  last  is  a 
question  of  the  future.  To-day,  having  been  born 
into  a  world  comparatively  simple  in  its  organization 
and  its  requirements,  we  find  ourselves  in  middle  life 
or  old  age  harrassed,  fatigued,  and  at  times  despond- 
ent, under  the  pressure  of  cares,  obligations,  engage- 
ments and  labors  innumerable,  almost  intolerable. 
Who  does  not  at  times  feel  thus?  I  confess,  for 
myself,  that  there  are  moments  when  it  seems  that  I 
would  gladly  resign  all  that  I  am  and  have  for  the 
poor  privilege  of  standing,  a  barefoot  pauper,  without 
a  name  by  which  I  could  be  called  or  a  friend  in  the 
world,  knocking  at  the  door  of  an  almshouse,  where 
I  might  simply  lie  down  and  be  let  alone. 

To  persons  in  such  a  mood,  the  repose,  the  relief 
from  care  and  painstaking,  the  release  from  domestic 
drudgery,  the  social  and  industrial  irresponsibility 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  depicts  must  needs  possess  a  great 
attractiveness.  In  a  sterner  mood,  when  we  have 
recovered  from  our  momentary  depression,  having 
perhaps  snatched  a  little  rest  and  turned  ourselves 
again  to  take  up  our  work  in  life,  we  scout  the  very 
notion  of  a  peace  that  is  to  be  gained  by  surrender, 
of  a  sybaritic  existence,  amid  ease  and  comfort  and 
perpetual  music,  which  would  leave  our  powers  "un- 
exercised and  unbreathed,"  and  would  reduce  our 
descendants,  in  no  distant  generation,  to  the  moral 
state  of  the  Polynesian.     We  know  that  it  is  of  the 
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very  essence  of  social  progress  that  as  fast  as  we  are 
released  by  arts,  inventions  and  improved  organiza- 
tion from  cares  and  labors  which  have  worn  and 
wearied  us,  we  should  create  for  ourselves  new  wants 
which  shall  take  up  all  the  time  and  strength  thus 
set  free;  and  that  it  is  not  rest  man  needs,  but  work. 

Yet  still  again  the  moment  of  depression  will  come 
to  the  stoutest  and  the  most  fortunate.  Shall  we,  then, 
wonder  that  many,  less  happy  or  less  strong,  should 
succumb  in  the  struggle  and  be  ready  to  surrender 
individuality,  with  its  anxieties  and  burdens,  hut 
with  also  its  glory  and  its  power,  for  an  all-absorbing 
Nationalism,  which  promises,  however  futilely  and 
foolishly,  to  make  life  forevermore  easy  and  pleasant? 

It  is  in  a  somewhat  different  tone  that  one  would 
speak  of  the  apparent  growth  of  the  so-called  Single 
Tax  party  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  no  economic 
absurdity.  The  normal  workings  of  the  principle  of 
self-interest  in  dealing  with  the  land  are  observed 
and  respected  by  Mr.  Qeorge,  at  least  in  his  later 
utterances.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  his  central 
proposition  which  can  properly  be  called  impracti- 
cable. The  questions  which  would  arise  in  the  legis- 
lature or  in  the  administrative  bureau,  regarding 
details,  adjustments,  conflicts,  exemptions,  interpre- 
tations, are  not  more  serious  than  those  which  at  the 
beginning  beset  many  a  system  that  has  in  the 
result  vindicated  its  efficiency  and  utility.  Again, 
there  is  nothing  inequitable  in  the  suggested  Single 
Tax,  so-called,  so  far  as  relates  to  future  increments 
of  value.  Conceding  compensation  to  existing  owners, 
the  proposition  is  one  which  an  honest  man  can  make 
and  an  honest  man  can  entertain. 
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In  the  strict  sense,  the  title  Mr.  George  and  his  party 
have  adopted,  is  a  misnomer.  The  assumption  by  the 
State,  for  its  own  uses,  of  the  economic  rent  of  land, 
does  really  not  constitute  a  tax  at  all.  It  is  merely 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  lucrative  prerogatives  of  the 
State.  Properly  speaking,  as  I  esteem  it,  (1)  some- 
thing of  the  idea  of  contribution  according  to  ability 
to  pay;  (3)  something  of  the  notion  of  universality 
of  exziction;  (3)  something  of  an  admission  that  the 
State  is  taking  for  its  uses  what  otherwise  the  indi- 
vidual would  have  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy;  ( I)  some- 
thing of  an  expectation  that  the  burden  will,  in  the 
end,  be  spread,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  over  the 
whole  community,  on  whomsoever  it  in  the  first 
instance  falls,  underlie  every  real  tax. 

But  in  the  case  of  "the  confiscation  of  rent  by 
taxation,"  to  use  Mr.  George's  expression,  the  right 
of  the  State  to  make  the  exaction  is  not  put  at  all 
upon  the  ground  of  ability  to  contribute.  Indeed,  in 
his  controversy  with  Dr.  Seligman,  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  last  summer,  Mr. 
George  argued  strongly  against  the  notion  of  contri- 
bution according  to  ability. 

Again,  in  the  Single  Tux  there  is  no  pretence  of 
universality  of  exaction.  The  subject  taken  for  im- 
position is  single,  specific;  and  no  citizen  is  assessed 
except  as  he  comes  into  relation  to  this.  Again,  in 
the  Single  Tax  there  is  entirely  lacking  anything 
like  an  admission  that  the  State  is  taking  for  its 
necessary  purposes  that  which  otherwise  the  indi- 
vidual would  have  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy.  To  the 
contrary  of  this,  it  is  asserted  that  the  individual 
has  no  right  whatever  to  "the  unearned  increment"' 
of  the  soil  of  which  he  may  be  in  possession;  that, 
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altogether  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  State,  his 
enjoyment  of  that  sum  of  wealth  would  constitute 
an  injustice  and  i\  grievance;  and  that  right  will 
only  be  done,  when  government,  acting  for  the 
whole  community,  whose  exertion,  and  sacrifices 
have  created  that  sum  of  wealth,  shall  take  it  entire, 
if  not  for  public  uses,  then  for  redistribution. 

Finally,  the  idea  of  diffusion,  or  repercussion,  is 
entirely  wanting  from  the  Single  Tax.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  occupier  of  the  soil  can  recoup 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community  for 
no  share  whatsoever  of  that  which  the  State  thus 
takes.  Inasmuch  as  economic  rent  forms  no  part  of 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  or  of  manufactured 
products;  inasmuch  as  it  is  obtained  by  no  deduc- 
tion from  wages,  by  no  sacrifice  of  normal  interest, 
but  represents  wholly  and  solely  a  surplus  in  the 
value  of  the  product  over  the  cost  of  production 
upon  the  more  fortunate  lands,  this  imposition  can- 
not he  carried  over,  by  the  processes  of  exchange,  to 
rest  upon  the  consumer,  upon  the  laborer,  or  upon 
the  capitalist.  It  remains  where  it  first  falls,  upon 
the  owner  of  the  land. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  regard  the  title.  Single 

Tax.  as  misleading.     Were  all  lands  to  be  assessed 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury,  that  would  constitute 

a  tax  proper.     The  element  of  universality  would  be 

present.     The  State  would  assume  the  attitude  of 

taking  for  its  purposes  that   which  the  individual 

would  otherwise  have    an  unquestionable   right  to 

enjoy.     That  taking  would  become  a  true  tax,  which 

tend  strongly,  towards  diffusion  and 

ce  a  tax  on  all  lands  would  increase 

>duction.  and  would  raise  the  price  of 
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all  produce:  and  thus,  in  the  end,  the  members  of  the 
community  would  contribute,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
according  to  their  respective  abilities. 

All  this  is  to  define  the  Single  Tax  proposition,  and 
to  set  forth  its  true  relations;  not  to  discuss  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  expediency,  for  which  time  would 
be  wanting  here.  While  the  familiar  arguments  on 
this  subject,  pro  and  con,  have  been  widely  rehearsed 
of  late,  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  consequence 
has  been  added  thereto.  Ten  persons  probably  now  s 
know  what  the  Single  Tax  would  be,  and  have  their 
opinions  concerning  it,  where  one  knew  or  cared  any- 
thing about  it  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  extension  of 
the  field  of  discussion  has  not  altered  the  attitude  of 
the  disputants.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  still 
assert,  in  the  same  terms  as  of  old,  that  the  unearned 
increment  of  land  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  it 
should  be  used  to  diminish,  or  wholly  to  do  away  with, 
the  resort  to  other  forms  of  contribution.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  still  assert  their  conviction  that 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  richer,  and  not  poorer, 
by  reason  of  the  private  ownership  of  land;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  bring  all  of  economic  rent  into  the 
public  treasury  would  generate  industrial  evils  and 
would  induce  political  jobbery  and  fraud  to  an  ap- 
palling extent. 

Meanwhile,  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion  regarding 
a  matter  of  which  no  one  mau  can  know  much,  I 
should  say  that  the  economists  have  rather  been  in- 
clining to  the  view  that  somewhat  more  of  economic 
rent  than  is  now  taken  by  the  State  might  be  brought 
into  the  treasury,  without  impairing  the  virtue  there 
is  in  the  private  ownership  of  land,  and  without 
directly  violating  the  principle  of  compensation  to  ex- 
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isting  owners;  while  the  practical  politicians,  od  the 
other  hand,  the  more  they  discuss  the  project,  are 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  hopelessness  of 
bringing  such  a  system  into  operation,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  farmer  class  and  the  owners  of 
small  village  and  town  building-lots  to  any  increase 
of  direct  taxes. 

An  economic  phenomenon  of  the  period  since  we 
last  met,  and,  indeed,  of  the  past  few  months  or  even 
weeks,  has  been  the  extraordinary  "weakening"  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  persons,  merchants,  bankers 
and  editors,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  hitherto  stood  very  stiffly  up  against 
every  measure  that  sought  to  increase  the  money- 
supply.  How  permanent  this  change  of  feeling  or 
of  thinking  will  prove,  it  would  he  idle  to  predict. 
Whether  the  change  has  been,  in  origin,  chiefly  dis- 
interested, having  regard  to  the  common  interest,  or 
chiefly  selfish,  coming  from  fear  of  personal  losses 
in  the  general  downfall  of  stocks  and  securities,  I 
would  not  presume  to  express  an  opinion,  if  I  enter- 
tained one.  How  far  it  has  been  the  result  of 
influences  long  and  gradually  operating  in  the  past: 
how  far  due  to  shock  and  surprise  from  the  catastro- 
phe of  October  and  November,  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. But  from  any  point  of  view,  the  phenomenon 
is  a  striking  one.  Men  who  passed  through  the 
struggles  over  the  redemption  of  the  greenback, 
denouncing  monetary  inflation  as  the  greatest  of 
evils;  and  who  subsequently  passed  through  the  con- 
test over  the  restoration  of  silver  to  coinage,  without 
yielding  in  the  least  to  the  suggestion  of  possible 
mischief  from  a  diminishing  money  supply,  caused 
by  the  demonetization  of  one  of  the  two  money-met- 
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als;  aud  who  have,  until  very  recently,  held  to  the 
orthodox  view  that  the  money  supply  will  take  care 
of  itself,  so  far  as  a  deficiency  is  concerned,  and  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  is  inflation,  have  sud- 
denly broken  down  in  the  strangest  way,  not  only 
losing  their  spirit  of  rtsistance  to  the  demand  for  a 
large  and  arbitrary  increase  of  silver  coinage,  but 
appearing,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  be  actually  desirous 
that  it  shail  take  place.  Many  who,  a  few  months 
£^0,  denounced  the  increase  from  two  millions  to  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  silver  dollars,  a  month,  as  sui- 
cidal folly,  are  now  contemplating  without  apparent 
ularm,  if  not  with  complacency,  the  increase  of  the 
monthly  coinage  to  seven  millions,  or  even  free 
coinage. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  main  motive  in  pro- 
ducing this  change  of  position  with  reference  to  an 
increase  of  the  money  supply,  on  the  part  of  many  of 
those  who  formerly  called  themselves,  with  much 
unction,  the  friends  of  "honest  money,"  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  absence  of  a  sufiicient 
resisting  or  retarding  force,  at  the  present  time,  is 
largely  due  to  ttie  highly  illogical  and  inconsistent 
views  of  the  money-function  and  the  money-thing, 
put  forward  by  our  leading  economists  generally,  in 
the  past. 

At  no  other  point  has  American  thinking  in  eco- 
nomics been  so  loose.  Making  an  insufficient  analy- 
sis of  the  money  function,  to  start  with,  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  orthodox  school  have  declared  that 
inconvertible  notes,  however  fully  and  freely  circula- 
ting, were  not  and  could  not  become  money:  a  posi- 
tion which  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick  declares  no  English 
economist  of  reputation  has  taken.     Deprecating  the 
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use  of  Buch  paper  as  money,  our  own  economists 
have,  instead  of  stigmatizing  it  as  bad  money,  as- 
serted that  it  was  not  money  at  all.  In  bo  doing, 
they  have  gone  against  the  common  sense  and  the 
actual  sight  of  the  people.  Every  man  who  is  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  knows  that  greenbacks  are 
money,  just  as  much  as  silver  or  gold;  bad  money,  if 
you  please  so  to  consider  it,  injurious,  pernicious, 
anything  you  like,  but  money  all  the  same. 

In  thus  going  against  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  the  professional  economists  have  impaired 
their  influence,  in  other  directions,  over  the  public 
mind.  Nor  has  the  error  I  have  indicated  been  a 
merely  incidental,  and,  in  its  evident  import,  a 
trivial  one.  These  writers  have  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing their  definition  of  money  a  test  of  economic 
orthodoxy.  They  have  forced  this  view  upon  the 
popular  attention  urgently  and  aggressively.  They 
have  not  only  departed  from  the  reasonable  position 
of  their  English  colleagues,  as  stated,  but,  in  their 
zeal  to  put  down  the  forms  of  money  they  disliked, 
they  have  abandoned  their  own  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  value,  declaring  that  the  cost  price  of  the  gold 
in  the  coin  measures  the  cost  price  of  the  goods  for 
which  it  is  exchanged,  as  a  yardstick  measures 
length  and  a  bushel  capacity,  forgetting  for  the  time 
all  about  such  things  as  supply  and  demand. 

Worse  than  this,  as  a  means  of  forfeiting  public 
confidence,  those  who  have  assumed  to  be  preemi- 
nently the  exponents  of  sound  monetary  doctrine 
have  uniformly  disparaged  the  importance  of  a  full 
supply  of  money.  In  the  greenback  contests  from 
1868  to  1876,  while  attributing  to  inflation  the  direst 
evils  that  can  afflict  a  State,  they  declined  to  give 
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any  consideration  to  the  possible  mischief  to  be 
wrought  by  contraction,  even  if  they  did  not  ex- 
pressly hold  with  Mr.  Wells,  that  "a  three-cent  piece, 
if  it  could  be  divided  into  a  sufficient  number  of 
pieces,  with  each  piece  capable  of  being  handled, 
would  undoubtedly  suffice 'for  doing  all  the  business 
of  the  country,"  or  again,  that  "were  all  the  currency 
in  the  country  absolutely  swept  out  of  existence  to- 
morrow, •  •  *  there  would  not  probably  be  one 
less  acre  of  land  cultivated,  yard  of  cloth  made,  ton 
of  coal  dug  or  pound  of  iron  smelted,  in  consequence." 

In  like  manner,  when  the  contest  over  silver  came 
on,  the  same  economists  refused  to  concede  any  im- 
portance to  the  possible  effects  of  demonetization  as 
diminishing  the  money  supply,  declaring  that  trade 
and  production  would  easily  readjust  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  because  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  fault  with  men,  who,  in  the  best  of  good  faith 
and  good  feeling,  wrote  or  spoke  what  they  believed 
to  be  for  the  public  weal;  but  because  I  am  convinced 
that  these  fundamental  errors  of  the  leading  econo- 
mists of  the  orthodox  school,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
money-function  and  the  importance  of  the  money 
supply,  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  reason  why, 
in  the  present  critical  situation,  the  conservative  force 
which  should  be  exerted  in  restraining  the  nation 
from  excess,  seems  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  pro- 
fessional analysis  of  the  money  function  has  been 
utterly  discredited.  Money  does  not  "measure  value" 
as  the  yardstick  measures  length  and  the  bushel 
capacity.  Prices — i.  e. — the  money  values  of  goods, 
are  determined  by  the  demand  for  and  the  supply 
of  money  pieces,  of  whatsoever  those  pieces  consist; 
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whatever  be  the  source  of  that  demand,  whether  an 
instinctive  appetency  for  a  certain  metal,  or  the 
force  of  law  conferring  legal-tender  power  upon  bits 
of  colored  paper;  whatever  be  the  causes  which  con- 
trol that  supply,  whether  mere  convention  or  absolute 
cost  of  production. 

Again,  the  money  supply  is  not  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. Alike  considerable  excess  and  considera- 
ble deficiency  inevitably  become  the  source  of  direful 
ills  and  woes  unnumbered.  If  of  an  irredeemable 
and  fluctuating  paper  currency,  that  alcohol  of  com- 
merce, it  may  be  truly  said:  "It  biteth  like  a  serpent 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder,"  with  equal  truth  it  may 
be  added  that  strangulation,  suffocation  are  not 
words  too  strong  to  express  the  agony  of  the  indus- 
trial body  when  embraced  in  the  fast-tightening 
folds  of  contracting  money  supply. 

Unfortunately  those  who  should  now  be  on  deck  as 
pilots  to  guide  the  ship  of  State  through  the  narrow 
sea  that  separates  the  whirling  gulf  of  silver  mono- 
metallism, with  a  premium  on  gold  and  a  debased 
coinage,  from  the  bare  and  jagged  rocks  of  gold 
monometallism,  with  increasing  monetary  stringency 
and  falling  prices,  have  discredited  themselves  with 
captain  and  crew  by  denying  the  very  existence  of 
Scylla,  and  declaring  that  upon  that  side  there  is  a 
broad  and  open  sea.  In  this  lack  of  natural  leader- 
ship we  can  only  hope  that  prudence  may  rule  the 
hour;  and  that  the  instinctive  conservatism  of  the 
American  people  may  enable  them  to  pass  through 
one  of  the  most  perilous  crises  in  their  financial 
career  without  a  wreck, 

I  have  but  one  other  topic  to  mention  at  this  time. 
Alike  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of 
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foreigners  arriving  on  our  shores,  and  the  not  less 
notahle  change  in  the  character  of  the  new  comers, 
seem  to  require  that  our  people  should  seriously 
dehate  the  question  whether  their  own  social  and 
industrial  well  being  and  their  duty  to  their  pos- 
terity do  not  demand  the  stringent  restriction  of 
immigration  by  law. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  measures  for  keeping 
out  a  few  thousands  of  "assisted  immigrants,''  or 
for  sending  back  some  score  of  criminals  and  luna- 
tics, each  year.  The  question  I  raise  concerns,  not 
thousands,  but  millions.  It  is  the  question  whether 
there  is  to  be  any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
shall'  share  our  birthright,  as  a  nation,  with  strangers. 
The  issue  is  a  selfish  one,  clearly  enough;  but  self- 
defense  is  a  law  of  nature.  The  first  duty  of  every 
nation  is  to  its  own  people  and  to  their  proper  de- 
scendants. It  may  not  impair,  or,  beyond  a  certain 
point  imperil,  those  interests,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
without  bringing  itself  under  scripture  condemna- 
tion as  heathen  and  infidel. 

But  further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  viewed  as  a  possible  benefactor  of  the 
race,  is  a  highly  peculiar  one.  So  far  as,  after  the 
proper  care  and  defense  of  our  own  people,  we  owe 
any  duty  to  other  nations — and  who  shall  say  that  we 
do  not? — that  duty  is  best  to  be  discharged  by  making 
this  experiment  of  free  government  and  of  educated 
labor,  here  on  this  Western  Continent,  successful  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  Aside  altogether  from  our 
own  interests,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that 
nothing  which  we  could  do  by  offering  homes,  with- 
out challenge,  to  some  millions  of  the  most  wretched 
of  Europe,  would  add  to  the  general  sum  of  happi- 
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ness  that  which  would  be  an  adequate  compensation 
for  injury  done  to  the  character  and  the  future  of 
this  free,  peaceful  commonwealth  of  educated  labor. 
The  moment  the  access  of  foreigners  begins,  by  rea- 
son either  of  their  numbers  or  of  their  condition,  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living  here  and  to  impair  the 
self-respect  and  social  ambition  of  our  people,  that 
moment  we  may  say  that  thereafter  we  can  do  more 
for  Europeans  in  Europe  than  we  could  do  for  them 
upon  our  own  eoil. 

No  one  has  ever  put  into  words  the  half  or  the 
tithe  of  the  industrial  blessings  which  the  New  World 
has  already  conferred  upon  the  Old,  through  the  ex- 
ample it  has  given  of  intelligence,  mobility  and 
successful  enterprise  among  the  people,  through  the 
standard  of  general  comfort  and  decency  which  it 
has  maintained,  and  through  the  strong,  steady 
pressure  its  competition  has  exerted  upon  the  em- 
ployers of  underfed  and  overworked  labor.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  influence  of  thisJand  beyond  the 
seas  has  been  the  greatest  single  force  which  has 
worked  during  the  past  fifty  years  for  the  elevation 
of  the  masses  over  there.  And  never  did  Europe 
need  America  —  America  at  its  best  ;  successful, 
prosperous  America  —  so  much  as  now.  Never 
before  did  it  so  clearly  appear  that  the  New  World 
had  been  called  into  existence  to  redress  the  dis- 
turbed balance  of  the  Old.  I  say,  therefore,  that, 
whether  we  look  at  this  question  as  patriots  or  as 
philanthropists,  our  first  duty  is  to  see  to  it  that 
this  political  and  industrial  experiment  does  not  fail; 
our  second  duty  is  to  make  it  as  glorious  and  con- 
spicuous a  success  as  possible. 
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Now,  is  the  republic  in  any  way  threatened  by 
immigration  as  at  present  going  forward?  Duriuig 
the  ten  years  ending  July  1,  1890,  five  milHonB  and 
a  quarter  of  foreigners  arrived  upon  our  shores. 
This  is  twice  the  number  ever  before  arriving  in  one 
decade.  No  reason  is  known  why  the  arrivals  of 
the  next  ten  years  may  not  equal  those  of  1880-90  ; 
may  not,  indeed,  exceed  them  as  greatly  as  these 
exceeded  the  arrivals  of  1870-60. 

The  continent  of  Europe,  away  back  to  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia,  is  now  so  completely 
crossed  by  railways,  the  organization  of  the  emigra- 
tion service  is  everywhere  so  perfect,  the  capabilities 
of  the  ocean  fleets  are  so  enormous,  that,  alike  the 
time,  the  money  and  the  amount  of  mental  energy 
and  enterprise  required  have  been  reduced  to  a  point 
which  puts  it  within  the  power  of  tens  of  millions  of 
peasants,  in  the  most  miserable  conditions  of  life,  to 
remove  themselves  to  the  New  World.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  in  remote  villages 
of  Bohemia,  are  found  the  agents  of  railway  com- 
panies and  steamship  companies,  who  put  emigration 
into  the  heads  of  the  peasantry;  who  assist  the  intend- 
ing emigrants  to  dispose  of  their  little  effects,  buy 
their  tickets  for  them,  put  them  and  their  baggage 
into  the  cars  and  lock  them  in,  consigned  to  the  agent 
of  the  proper  steamship  company  at  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, or  Antwerp.  Upon  arrival  at  the  port,  the 
emigrants  are  let  out  of  the  cars  by  steamship 
officials,  taken  to  warehouses  where  they  lay  them- 
selves and  their  bundles  on  the  floor  until  the  ship 
is  ready  to  sail.  In  New  York,  again,  they  are  met 
by  agents,  put  into  cars  and  dispatched  to  their  new 
homes. 
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So  perfect  has  this  oi^anization  become,  so  com- 
pletely has  the  enterprise  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies tapped  all  the  great  reservoirs  of  population 
in  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any  assurance 
that  the  movement  will  not  go  on,  at  its  present  rate, 
or  even  more  rapidly,  until  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages, now  existing  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
shall  entirely  disappear.  The  channel  is  so  broad  and 
so  clear  that  the  stream  will  flow  as  long  as  any  dif- 
ference of  level  remains.  This  is  what  is  meant  when 
one  asks  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  willing  to  share  with  others  our  birth- 
right as  a  people.  But  there  is  more,  much  more, 
than  the  question  of  numbers  to  be  considered  in 
treating  this  matter  of  immigration.  As  has  been 
intimated,  a  very  serious  change  for  the  worse  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  people  arriving 
on  our  shores.  Formerly  there  was  a  certain  pre- 
sumption that  the  immigrant  was  a  person  of  rather 
more  enterprise  and  intellectual  initiative  than  his 
fellows  who  remained  at  home.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  accumulate  no  trifling  means  for  the  expenses 
of  removal;  he  was  a  man  who  thought  for  himself 
and  had  intelligence  enough  to  know  at  once  that  he 
was  not  well  off  where  he  was,  and  that  he  could  bet- 
ter himself  by  going  elsewhere.  He  was  also  a  man 
who  had  the  moral  courage  and  decision  of  char- 
acter to  plan,  resolve  and  execute. 

To-day  the  presumption  is  reversed.  It  is  among 
the  least  prosperous  and  thrifty  that  the  emigration 
agent  finds  his  best  recruiting-ground;  and  when 
once  the  luckless,  perhaps  shiftless,  peasant  makes 
up  his  mind,  or  has  it  made  up  for  him,  that  he  will 
go,  all  need  of  care  and  pains  and  effort  on  his  part 
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is,  as  I  have  shown,  removed  by  the  attentions  of 
those  who  are  paid  to  take  charge  of  him. 

Moreover,  the  immigrating  impulse  has,  within 
the  past  few  years,  extended  itself  to  races  of  which 
we  had  previously  known  but  little.  We  are  now 
draining  off  great  stagnant  pools  of  population 
which  no  current  of  intellectual  or  moral  activity  has 
stirred  for  ages.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  those  who  represent  the  very  lowest  stage 
of  degradation  to  which  human  beings  can  be  reduced 
by  hopelessness,  hunger,  squalor  and  superstition,  are 
found  among  the  new  citizens  whom  the  last  decade 
has  brought  into  the  republic;  and  these  are  but  the 
forerunners  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions 
more,  unless  this  stream  shall  be  checked. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  permit  a  discus- 
sioD  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  an  influx  upon 
our  social,  industrial,  and  political  life,  in  the  United 
States ;  upon  the  standard  of  living,  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  peace  and  order  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  the  races  now  becoming  so  familiar  to 
us,  have  not,  and  will  not  for  generations  develop 
that  capability  of  responding  to  the  opportunities  and 
incitements  of  their  new  life  here  which  the  Irish 
and  Germans  of  the  older  immigration  displayed 
in  such  a  truly  wonderful  degree. 

If  this  be  indeed  so,  the  prospect  before  the  nation 
is  a  gloomy  one.  The  subject  deserves,  demands, 
instant  and  full  consideration.  The  Economic  Asso- 
ciation can  do  no  better  service  to  the  country  than 
by  taking  it  up  for  earnest,  candid,  searching  inves- 
tigation, and  by  bringing  the  question  sharply  and 
forcibly,  in  all  its  bearings,  before  the  American  peo- 
ple.    If  after  full  discussion,  it  shall  appear  that  the 
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nation  is  in  peril  from  this  cauBe,  time  will  have 
been  gained  for  discovering  and  applying  a  remedy 
before  it  shall  be  too  late.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  republic  can,  in  spite  of 
all,  safely  continue  to  keep  its  ports  open  to  all 
comers,  without  challenge  and  without  discrimina- 
tion, patiently  enduring  some  present  evil  rather 
than  surrender  its  proud  name  as  the  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  race  and  every  clime,  our  action 
will  then  have  a  double  virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be, 
not  by  accident,  or  inadvertence,  or  sheer  incapacity 
for  studying  the  future,  but  intelligently,  solemnly, 
and  of  set  purpose,  that  we  take  up  the  burden  of 
the  woes  and  wrongs  of  our  fellow-men  which  the 
waves  and  tides  of  Ocean  thus  bring  to.our  feet. 
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Contributions  to  Theory. 

From  thb  Cohmittke  on  Ecos'ouic  Theory. 

Apernoon  Sfmon,  Dfcember  26. 


The  Uoncepts  of  Utility,  V.\i.ur  and  Cost. 


A  more  thorough  analysis  is  the  mark  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  hest  recent  work  in  economic  theory 
from  the  dogmatic  systems  of  former  years.  Nowhere 
is  such  analysis  more  needed  than  in  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  science.  Two  entirely 
differeni  concepts  are  denoted  by  the  term  "utility;" 
two  by  the  recently  introduced  phrase  "subjective 
value;"  and  no  less  than  four  by  the  familiar  term 
"cost." 

The  older  idea  of  utility  is  that  which  we  find  in 
a  crude  form  in  Adam  Smith,  and  in  a  much  mqre 
developed  form  in  J,  B.  Say,  who  conceives  it  as 
objective,  and  describes  it  as  an  "inherent  6tness  or 
capability  of  certain  things  to  satisfy  the  various 
wants  of  mankind."  A  newer  school  of  writers,  of 
whom  Jevons  was  the  leading  English  representa- 
tive, conceives  of  utility  as  purely  subjective.  The 
same  material  object  has  different  degrees  of  utility 
according  as  the  want  to  which  it  is  inherently 
capable  of  ministering  has  been  already  more  or  less 
satisBed.     These  concepts  should  be  distinguished  as 
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objective  and  subjective  utility  respectively,  and  the 
economist  who  has  satisfied  himself  that  in  the 
theory  of  exchange  and  distribution  he  needs  only 
the  concept  of  subjective  utility,  should  not  forj^et 
that  in  the  theory  of  production  he  must  employ  also 
the  concept  of  objective  utility. 

Objective  and  subjective  utilities  vary  according 
to  different  laws — the  one  with  the  possible  urgency 
of  the  want  to  which  a  commodity  can  minister,  the 
other  with  the  actual  urgency.  Therefore,  the  theory 
of  production  must  be  two-fold.  It  must  account  for 
the  increase  of  subjective  utility,  or  satisfaction,  and 
for  the  increase  of  objective  utility,  or  means  of  satis- 
faction. When  this  is  done  the  concept  of  total  objec- 
tive utility,  which  we  shall  then  distinguish  from 
Jevons's  concept  of  total  subjective  utility,  will  be- 
come of  significance  for  the  theory  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  that  labor  which  creates  only  transient 
enjoyments.  Goods  that  have  a  low  degree  of  sub- 
jective utility  as  a  means  of  present  enjoyment  may 
have  a  higher  degree  if  their  consumption  is  deferred, 
or  if  they  can  be  consumed  in  working  for  the  future. 
But  that  consumption  may  be  deferred  goods  must 
be  durable,  and  work  for  the  future  must  usually  be 
embodied  in  durable  forms.  Thus  we  get  back  to 
something  very  like  Adam  Smith's  view  of  produc- 
tive labor.  We  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
transient  enjoyments  and  durable  goods,  and  say  that 
the  creation  of  the  one  is  wholly  unproductive  and 
the  creation  of  the  other  wholly  productive  labor, 
but  we  can  say  that  the  probability  that  labor  will 
result  in  a  maximum  subjective  utility  increases  as 
we  pass  from  the  production  of  the  relatively  tran- 
sient to  the  production  of  the  relatively  durable  forms 
of  objective  utility. 
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Subjective  value,  properly  so-called,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  final  degree  of  utility.  Utility  already 
effected,  we  know,  or  have  known,  in  terms  of  feel- 
ing. Prospective  utility  we  know  only  by  a  repre- 
sentative process.  We  have  to  get  at  it  indirectly — 
estimating  it;  forming  judgments  about  it.  It  is  the 
intervention  of  thia  process  of  psychological  represen- 
tation, this  process  of  estimating  or  judging,  that 
marks  off  value  from  utility.  Subjective  value,  there- 
fore, is  the  intellectual  estimation,  more  or  less  accu- 
rate according  to  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of 
different  persons  and  classes,  of  a  final  degree  of 
utility  that  is  prospective  rather  than  already  effected, 
and  therefore  not  yet  known  in  terms  of  feeling. 
Objective,  or  market,  value,  is  the  resultant  of  many 
subjective  valuations,  compared  and  expressed  in  a 
process  of  bidding;  the  resultant  itself  being  ex- 
pressed ultimately,  as  a  ratio  of  exchange. 

Cost  may  mean  the  subjective  fatigue  involved  in 
production;  or  the  destruction  of  one  objective  utility 
in  the  production  of  another,  as  in  the  burning  up  of 
coal  to  run  a  locomotive;  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  best 
alternative  utility,  as  when  a  man  foregoes  one  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  another;  or  the  sum  of  the  prices 
paid  for  the  materials  and  labor  entering  into  pro- 
duction. There  can  be  no  sound  reasoning  on  the 
relation  of  cost  of  production  to  value  that  ignores 
these  distinctions.  Cost  in  one  of  these  meanings  is 
a  cause  of  value;  in  another  it  is  an  effect  of  value. 
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"The  Term  Wealth  in  Economic  Science — A  Study 
IN  Economic  Tiieoey." 


The  scientific  spirit  of  the  age  demands  that  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  economic  science  be 
settled. 

The  obscurity  attaching  to  the  term  wealth,  as 
defined  and  used  by  economic  writers,  is  owing  to 
the  failure  to  analyze  correctly  the  popular  notion. 

We  find  that  the  term  wealth  is  popularly  used  for 
two  distinct  conceptions,  namelyi  (1)  for  concrete 
articles  of  value,  and  (2)  for  a  quantum  of  exchange 
value  expressible  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  incon- 
sistency has  become  absorbed  into  the  works  of 
economic  writers.  They  define  wealth,  generally, 
as  comprising  concrete  articles  of  value,  and  then 
j(S«  the  term  to  signify  an  abstract  quantum  of  value. 

There  is  an  explanation  for  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency. What  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  is 
only  an  instructive  leaf  of  history.  While  the  term 
wealth  has  remained  constant,  the  conception, 
which  it  represents,  has  been  constantly  changing 
with  the  development  of  industrial  society.  We  then 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  wealth  conception.  We 
show  that  the  conception  of  wealth,  which  the  cur- 
rent definitions  define,  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of 
economic  development,  when  each  business  estab- 
lishment was  an  economic  unit,  independent  of  every 
other,  organized  to  produce  simply  those  things 
ii  were  to  be  used  in  the  business  or  consumed 
e  personnel  of  the  establishment;  that  the  pro- 
jf  social  differentiation,  which  has  rendered  the 
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structure  of  industrial  society  organic,  has  wrought 
a  change  in  the  conception  of  wealth;  that  the  term 
wealth,  to-day,  signifies  no  longer  concrete  articles, 
but  a  quantum  of  exchange  value. 
Two  corollaries  follow  from  this  analysis — 
First,  the  whole  question  of  production  is  relative 
to  the  period  of  economic  development.  When 
wealth  signified  concrete  articles,  all  labor  aimed  to 
add  to  the  existing  list  of  valuable  articles  and  was, 
therefore,  productive.  When,  through  the  process 
of  social  diflferentiation,  there  came  into  existence 
the  commercial  class,  the  army  and  navy,  the  legis- 
lator, judge,  and  officer  of  justice,  these  classes,  in 
view  of  the  old  conception  of  wealth,  however  useful 
and  important  they  might  be,  were  regarded  as  un- 
productive. They  created  no  new  concrete  articles. 
Economists  have  attempted  to  prove  the  contrary; 
hut  their  logic  is  faulty.  Only  on  the  basis  of  the 
organic  conception  of  wealth  as  a  quantum  of  ex- 
change value,  can  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  logical  mind,  that  all  labor  is  productive. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  relation 
of  wealth  to  property.  Formerly,  the  same  concrete 
articles  were  both  wealth  and  property  to  their 
owner.  They  were  wealth,  so  far  as  they  had  a 
bearing  on  his  economic  condition;  they  were  prop- 
erty, so  far  as  reference  was  had  to  his  right  of  con- 
trol over  them.  Now  that  wealth  signifies  a  quantum 
of  exchange  value,  the  relation  of  wealth  to  property 
is  not  so  close  as  formerly.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
that  a  person's  property  comprise  the  concrete  articles 
in  which  his  wealth  is  invested. 
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Discussion. 
Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis:  I  came  in  late,  and 
heard  only  the  last  paper.  Two  questions  occurred 
to  me  that  I  want  to  submit.  I  judge  that  the  last 
paper  took  the  position  that  wealth  consists  only  in 
exchange  value.  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken,  hut  that 
was  my  inference.  Professor  Marshall  analyzed  that 
subject  in  a  way  somewhat  different,  and  one  that  I 
like  a  little  better,  when  he  included  in  wealth  some 
things  that  are  not  exchangeable,  for  instance  public 
property,  public  buildings,  streets,  etc.  He  classes 
as  wealth  alt  things,  practically,  that  are  difficult  to 
get  and  are  desirable,  and  I  think  that  the  concep- 
tion of  wealth  should  be  broadened  a  little  so  as  to 
take  in  public  property.  Again,  exchange,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  does  not  increase  the  value,  hut  merely 
secures  an  embodiment  of  it  in  the  form  desired  by 
the  purchaser.  I  tbink  that  the  very  desire  to  secure 
the  embodiment  in  some  particular  form  is  a  factor 
in  determining  its  exchange  value.  In  Schonberg'a 
"Handbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonomie"  the  remark 
is  made  that  when  two  men  make  an  exchange  they 
both  think  they  gain,  or  they  would  not  exchange, 
and  that,  therefore,  society  is  richer  than  it  was 
before.  That  point  may  not  be  well  taken,  but  I  have 
always  thought  there  was  some  force  in  it. 

The  Ethical  Prikciplk  in  IsnisTRiAL  Relations. 


Justice  and  grace  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  universe.  The  State  is  the  institution  of 
society  whose  province  is  the  expression  of  justice. 
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The  problem  of  the  State  is,  how  to  arrange  the 
machinery  of  government  so  that  the  State  assists  the 
development  of  true  individuality  in  all  its  members. 

The  principle  of  grace,  charity,  brotherly  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  does 
not  contradict  the  principle  of  justice  but  supple- 
ments it.  The  principle  of  true  charity  in  its  appli- 
cation always  includes  the  self  and  the  other  members 
of  society,  and  an  ethical  rule  must  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  provide  for  the  development  of  both,  or 
'■it  is  the  preference  of  reflected  good  for  immediate 
good — my  good  reflected  from  all  humanity,  ray 
good  after  their  good  and  through  their  good,  and 
not  my  good  before  their  good  and  instead  of  their 
good/' 

The  external  of  an  ethical  rule  is  the  doing  of  that 
which  is  customary,  and  these  customs  may  he 
formed  from  any  grade  of  thought  of  which  the 
mind  is  capable.  The  results  of  these  thoughts  or 
motives  in  industrial  relations  are  more  easily  for- 
mulated and  reduced  to  scientific  statements,  when 
the  acts  are  concerned  with  supplying  the  physical 
wants.  But  the  essential  element  of  a  motive  in  its 
quality  and  the  motives  arising  from  the  higher 
#  planes  of  thought  continually  modify  those  of  the 
lower  planes. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  studying  the  progress  in 
thought  in  the  application  of  the  ethical  rule  is  in 
the  laws  of  a  country.  A  law  may  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  motive  by  which  it  was  originated, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  results  secured  in  society. 
"Factory  Laws"  afford  an  opportunity  of  studying 
both  elements.  The  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftsbury 
labored  for  forty-five  years  to  secure  just  labor  legis- 
lation.    The  Consolidating  Act  of  1878  shows  how 
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great  was  his  success.  In  1874  he  could  say  that 
2,500,000  persons  were  covered  by  the  Protective 
Acta.  Ethical  results  were  se^iured  to  these  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children,  because  the  State  in  its 
organized  action  demanded  that  one  class  in  eociety 
who  would  not  voluntarily  give  up  privileges  which 
their  position  in  society  enabled  them  to  get,  should 
be  compelled  to  act  as  if  they  saw  the  good  of  others 
and  the  true  interests  of  all  classes. 

In  railroad  legislation  a  study  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1887,  shows  that  ethical  results  are  sought  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cominis- 
sion  which  by  its  investigating,  coercive,  and  judicial 
power  attempts  to  regulate  or  eradicate  the  evils  that 
can  be  found  in  railroad  business. 

The  assistance  of  the  State  in  some  phases  of  .in- 
dustrial life  produces  other  than  ethical  results.  The 
State  cannot  with  safety  take  away  rights  that  are 
inherent  in  the  personality  of  man;  fundamental 
among  these  is  the  right  of  "freedom  of  contract," 
and  implied  in  this  the  right  of  private  possession  in 
property.  The  "Poor  Law"  and  its  effects,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  is  an  illustration  of  the  results  that 
follow  from  taking  away  inherent  rights. 

There  is  also  a  large  field  in  industrial  relations  , 

where  the  assistance  of  the  State  is  unnecessary,  but 

the  application  of  the  ethical  rule  in  these  private 

relations  is  not  of  less  importance.     As,  for  instance, 

when  a  storekeeper,  having  a  limited  supply  of  a 

certain  kind  of  cloth,  and  seeing  a  large  demand  for 

'      ip  the  price  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent; 

al  principle  would  demand  that  he  keep  the 

the  former  mark  of  a  reasonable  gain  upon 

:ost.     For,  is  it  not  in  such  acts  as  that  of 

hant,  in  which  speculation  begins? 
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KbPORT  of  the    COMillTTBE. 


In  anticipation  of  a  report  that  will  booq  be  pre- 
presented  in  another  form,  your  committee  would 
present  the  following  brief  statement  of  progress: 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  two  years  ago 
we  announced  our  intention  to  undertake  collectively 
a  work  connected  with  the  definition  of  economic 
terms.  Work  carried  on  by  membere  of  the  commit- 
tee individually  had,  up  to  that  time,  absorbed  their 
available  time  and  strength.  This  private  work  had 
been  not  a  little  facilitated  by  the  relation  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  established  with  each 
other.  We  believed  then  and  believe  now  that  the 
most  fruitful  part  of  our  work  miist  be  thus  privately 
prosecuted;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  stimulus  and  aid  will  be  afforded  to 
our  members  through  the  organization  to  which  we 
belong. 

The  work  of  somewhat  enlarging  the  vocabulary  of 
economic  science,  and  of  hastening,  if  possible,  the 
day  when  definitions  shall  be  less  conflicting,  is  one 
,  that  requires  the  cooperation  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students.  We  have  endeavored,  as  best  we 
might,  collectively  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  part 
of  this  undertaking.  A  few  leading  terms  have  been 
selected  for  study,  their  varying  definitions  have 
been  collated  and  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  and 
the  views  of  the  different  members  of  the  committee 
concerning  the  advantages  of  the  various  definitions 
have  been  solicited.  The  result  has  been  to  show, 
that  in  the  case  of  some  terms,  diversities  of  view 
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exist  that  cannot  now  be  removed,  and  on  the  other 
band,  that  certain  old  differences  of  view  that  have 
been  supposed  to  be  serious  are,  in  fact,  rapidly  dis- 
appearing.    Some  of  the  results  of  these  studies  are 
nearly  ready  for  publication.     We  have  convinced 
uurselves  that  an  appreciable  effect  in  enriching  the 
scientific  vocabulary  and  in  reducing  the  number  of 
contradictions  of    definition  is  attainable;  although 
any  uniformity  of  usage  that  should  be  artificial  and 
premature  is  both  unattainable  and  undesirable.     If 
America  possessed  the  questionable  blessing  of  an  In- 
stitute like  that  of  France,  and  the  economic  section  of 
it  were  to  promulgate  a  list  of  definitions  so  authorita- 
tive as  to  impel  men  who  honestly  differ  in  view  to 
abandon  their    differences,  the  result  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  origi- 
nal work.     Language  is  ultra- democratic;  the  com- 
mon consciousness  of  men  is  the  final  criterion  of 
definition.     Where  varying  usages  exist,  a  natural 
determine  which  is  to   survive.     A 
ition   must   demonstrate   its  special 
actual  discussion.     An  organization 
committee  may,  as  it  were,  canvass 
!,  and  determine  where  natural  selec- 
ts work.     If,  then,  a  comparison  of 
lace  on  a  large  scale,  as  within  our 
s  done  on  a  small  scale,  this  general 
iffirmed  with  some  approach  to  cer- 
blications  that  we  hope  before  long 
,  to  secure  this  larger  interchange  of 
II  aim  to  call  the  attention  of  econo- 
conflicts  of  definition  that  are  nearly 
conflicts  that  are  still  pending,  and 
h  an  enlarged  number  of  terms,  to  fit 
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our  growing  list  of  economic  conceptions  is  imme- 
diately needed.  Through  the  wider  cooperation  that 
may  follow  the  initial  steps  taken  by  the  committee, 
we  may  hope  to  secure  an  enriched  and  more  exact 
vocabulary,  that  may  be  the  instrument  of  more 
rational  scientific  study. 

For  a  fuller  report  of  our  work  as  a  committee 
we  would  refer  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
the  monograph  that  we  expect  soon  to  publish. 
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From  the  Committee  on  Tbanhpoktatios. 
Morning  Settion,  Dteember  27. 

A    COMTRIBUTION    TO    THB     ThBORY    OF    RAILROAD    RATES. 


The  paper  of  ProfeBSor  Taussig  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, considered  the  theory  of  railway  rates,  and 
more  particularly  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  ano- 
malies in  the  varying  charges  for  different  classes  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  This  explanation  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
conducting  railway  traffic  is  joint,  and  that  railway 
services  belong,  in  economic  theory,  with  the  class 
of  commodities  produced  at  joint  cost,  of  which  wool 
and  mutton,  gas  and  coke,  are  the  classic  illustra- 
tions. This  central  fact,  that  the  commodities  are 
produced  at  joint  cost,  becomes  apparent  on  a  con- 
sideration, first,  of  the  enormous  plant  of  the  rail- 
ways, and,  second,  of  the  very  large  proportion  of 
operating  expenses  which  is  independent  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  traffic.  The  plant  of  a  railway — its  road- 
bed, track,  bridges,  stations,  terminal  facilities — 
obviously  serves  one  part  of  the  traffic  as  well  as 
another.  The  cost  of  furnishing  the  plant  is  joint  cost. 
JBut  interest  on  capital  at  the  ordinary  rate  absorbs 
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about  one-half  of  a  railway's  total  receipts;  in  other 
words,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  supplying  railway  ser- 
vice is  clearly  and  wholly  joint.  As  to  the  other  half 
of  a  railway's  outgo,  the  operating  expenses,  we  find 
maintenance  of  way,  a  large  item,  to  be  cost  incurred 
for  the  whole  traffic;  the  same  is  true  of  Koueral  office 
expenses,  signaling  and  switching  expenses,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  other  items;  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  justice  of  Sax's  estimate  that 
one-half  of  the  total  operating  expenses  are  incurred 
for  the  traffic  as  a  whole,  and  are  independent  of  the 
volume  of  traffic.  Fully  three-quarters  of  a  railway's 
total  expenses  (including  both  return  to  capital  and 
operating  expenses)  therefore  represent  joint  cost. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  moderate  statement  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  principle  of  joint  cost  is  applicable.  Look- 
ing at  those  items  of  a  railway's  expenses  which 
seem  not  to  be  joint,  such  as  the  wages  and  supplies 
for  freight  transportation,  we  find  that  these  ex- 
penses, while  separate  for  freight  service  as  distinct 
from  passenger  service,  are  yet  to  a  large  degree 
jointly  incurred  for.  the  various  classes  within  the 
freight  or  passenger  service.  It  is  a  safe  conclusion 
that  the  element  of  joint  cost  appears  in  almost  every 
item  of  a  railway's  outgo,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
expenses  which  can  be  specifically  assigned  to  any 
one  consignment  of  freight,  or  to  any  one  batch  of 
passengers,  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole. 
From  this  fact  of  preponderating  joint  cost  it  fol- 
lows that  railway  rates  are  permanently  affected  by 
demand,  and  that  they  they  cannot  be  based  on  any 
analysis  of  cost  of  service.  Every  item  of  railway 
traffic,  it  is  true,  must  bring  back  to  the  railway  at 
least  -that  portion  of  the  expenses  which  have  been 
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separately  incurred  for  it;  just  as  wool  cannot  sell 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  shearing  and  handling  it. 
But  how  much  of  the  vastly  preponderating  joint 
cost  will  be  got  back  from  any  one  item  of  traffic, 
depends  upon'  the  demand  for  thie  particular  bit  of 
transportation  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
other  bits;  just  as  the  prices  of  wool  and  mutton  are 
determined  mainly  by  the  relative  demand  for  them. 
This  is  the  fundamental  explanation  of  classification 
of  freight,  of  diiferential  rates,  of  rates  made  with 
the  purpose  of  building  up  traffic,  and  of  higher 
charges  for  longer  hauls, — in  short,  of  the  general 
practice  of  "charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 
That  practice  is  not  an  accident,  nor  the  result  of 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  railway  managers;  it 
is  the  simple  consequence  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  industry.  It  will  therefore  appear  under 
public  as  well  as  under  private  railway  management. 
Of  this  a  striking  illustration  is  found  in  the  failure 
of  the  endeavor  to  introduce  in  Germany  the  so-called 
"natural"  tariff,  based  on  cost,  which  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  present  reform  tariff,  virtually  a  dif- 
ferential tariff,  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  paper  criticised  the  speculations  of  Professor 

Cohn   on   the  causes   of  discrimination  in   railway 

rates,  and  denied   that   these  discriminations  were 

the  result  of  ethical  forces,  or  that  they  bore  any 

analogy  to  taxation.     It  criticised  also  the  statement 

that  railway  rates  were  determined   by  "value  of 

service."     The  final  conclusion   was  that   railway 

i-at,ps  (\id   not   present,  as  many  recent  writers  sup- 

a  case  of  value  of  quite  an  anomalous  sort, 

cable  on  the  usual  reasoning  about  cost  and 

but  merely  an   illustration  on  an  enormous 
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Bcale  of  the  familiar  principle  of  value  applicable  to 
all  commodities  produced  at  joint  cost. 


Discussion. 
ProfeBsor  Adams:  The  paper  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one  to  me,  and  the  practical 
conclusion  to  which  it  seems  to  point  is  not  that 
nothing  can  be  done  bj  means  of  classification  and 
the  application  of  statistical  inquiry  as  bearing  upon 
the  theory  of  rates,  but  that  classification  must  be 
carried  much  further  than  it  is  carried  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  that  the  point  of  view  accepted  by  the 
gentleman  who  presented  this  paper  was  that  of  the 
transportation  of  all  the  roads  of  all  the  United 
States  together.  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  cost  to  particular 
trafiic.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  an  absurdity,  and  one 
which  was  well  presented  in  the  paper.  That  is  a 
problem  which  has  no  bottom  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  thought, — that  when  you  take  up  the 
question  of  rates  for  certain  particular  railroads,  or 
certain  particular  kinds  of  traffic,  you  do  have,  on 
certain  railroads  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
trafiic  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  uniform.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  trafiic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is,  75  per  cent, 
of  it,  made  up  of  three  commodities.  So  far,  then,  as 
75  per  cent,  of  the  lake  traffic  is  concerned,  if  we 
understand  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  conditions 
are  present  that  will  enable  us  to  apply  the  principle 
of  cost.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  great  truuk  Hues, 
like  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  sys 
tem,  where  the  freight  carried  embraces  all  classes, 
even  there  it  is  possible  to  classify  all  freight  and  to 
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know  what  percentage  of  each  cIebb  of  freight  is 
carried  by  this  particular  road;  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  practical  applicatioD,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  the  theory  of  cost  to  rates,  is  to  take  the 
total  cost,  and,  by  a  fair  assignment,  apply  the  ex- 
penses for  carrying  the  total  traffic  to  the  percent- 
ages of  traffic  in  classes  carried.  Of  course  I  admit 
that  this  is  not  a  strict  application  of  the  theory  that 
cost  should  determine  traffic,  and  I  should  not  under- 
take to  defend  such  a  theory. 

Professor  TauBBig:  In  the  portion  of  the  paper 
which  from  lack  of  time  was  omitted,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  cost  could  be 
partially  applied  in  cases  where  the  traffic  is  homo- 
geneous, which  was  the  point  that  I  understood  Pro- 
fessor Adams  to  make. 

Professor  Patten:  It  was  the  theory  of  Professor 
Taussig's  paper  that  attracted  my  attention.  As  a 
part  of  economic  theory  it  was  too  simple.  It  repre- 
sents an  earlier  stage  of  doctrine  than  the  one  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  and  joint  cost  cannot, 
therefore,  from  the  modern  trend  of  theory,  be  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  we  have  before  us. 
We  have  two  factors  in  the  revenue  of  a  railroad; 
interest  on  capital  and  profits  on  industrial  risks. 
Dividends  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  return  on  capi- 
tal. 

Professor  Seligman:  I  think  the  article  to  which 
we  have  listened  put  forward  the  idea  which  in  many 
respects  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  put  it  forward  in 
■e  manner.  Possibly  there  are  certain 
h  Professor  Taussig  only  alluded  that 
ght  out  a  little  more  strongly.  In  the 
>fe8sor  Taussig  begun  by  ascribing  this 
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general  theory  to  Professor  Cohn.  ProfesBor  Cohn 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  this  theory,  but  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  ascribe  the  entire  credit — or  dis- 
credit if  you  pleaBe — to  him.  French  writers  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  advanced  practi- 
cally the  same  theory,  and  it  has  been  advanced  by 
others.  What  Professor  Cohn  did  was,  of  course,  to 
call  attention  to  the  analogy  between  railway  charges 
and  taxation,  and  to  emphasize,  in  opposition  to  the 
English  view,  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  govern- 
mental supervision,  and  so  far  Professor  Cohn  may 
be  given  the  credit. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Taussig  does  not 
maintain,  as  a  great  many  writers  until  recently  have 
maintained,  and  as  most  of  the  practical  legislators 
maintain,  that  the  cost  of  each  particular  service  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  rate  for  that  particular  ser- 
vice. When  Professor  Taussig  speaks  in  favor  of 
the  cost  of  service  theory  he  does  it  with  the  express 
disclaimer  of  applying  that  theory  to  the  coat  of  ser- 
vice as  it  has  been  heretofore  understood.  No  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  deny,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  if 
you  take  the  general  rate  within  any  country,  in  the 
oog  run  the  rates  must  cover  the  cost  of  production, 
and  that,  in  some  general  way,  cost  of  production  does 
fix  the  railway  charges.  If  Professor  Taussig  means 
that,  then  certainly  no  one  could  take  any  exception 
to  his  argument,  for  the  cost  of  production  theory,  as 
it  has  been  advanced  usually,  and  has  been  applied, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  cost  of  production 
theory  which  we  heard  to-day.  I  repeat,  that  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  cost  of  service  theory  in 
railway  charges,  is  not  that  the  general  average  of 
charges  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  that 
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each  particular  charge  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  we  must,  therefore,  not  be  led  astray  by 
these  words  "cost  of  service." 

Professor  Taussig,  toward  the  end  of  bis  paper, 
called  attention  to  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  theory  of  railway  rates,  namely, 
the  extent  to  which  the  element  of  monopoly  enters 
into  it.  All  who  have  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Marshall 
and  others  who  adopted  and  expressed  these  theories 
in  England,  know  that  the  theory  of  the  monopoly 
prices  is  quite  different  from  the  theory  of  what  you 
may  call  competitive  prices,  but  yet  that  a  general 
law  of  value  must  govern  the  monopoly  phenomena 
as  well  as  other  phenomena.  The  theory  of  what 
the  traffic  would  bear  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than 
the  theory  of  the  laws  that  govern  monopoly  value. 
The  railway  is  practically  a  monopoly,  and  therefore 
Professor  Taussig's  argument  is  really  robbed  of  its 
chief  merit.  In  so  far  as  railway  prices  are  yet  com- 
petitive prices,  his  principle  may  be  applied.  In  so 
far  as  they  tend  to  become  monopoly  prices  it  can- 
not be  applied  unless  it  be  so  modified  as  to  take  in 
also  cases  of  monopoly  value.  If  it  be  applied  to 
cases  of  monopoly  value,  then  I  maintain  it  is  no 
different  at  all  from  the  cost  of  service  theory.  As 
long  as  we  do  not  apply  the  cost  of  service  theory  to 
the  cost  of  any  particular  part,  but  to  the  service  as 
a  whole,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  value  of  service 
theory. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  analogy  between 
railway  lariffs  and  taxes.  Let  us  pass  by  for  a 
moment  this  theory  of  Professor  Sax's,  that  taxes 
can  be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  other  prices, 
and  assume  that  the  principle  of  taxes  is  the  theory 
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of  ability  to  pay.  As  soou  as  you  put  it  in  that 
light  the  ethical  element  comes  in.  But  does  not  the 
ethical  element  come  in  in  all  cases  of  monopoly?  We 
know  that  the  gae  prices  to-day  are  monopoly  prices. 
Why  is  it  that  in  the  gas  monopoly  the  community 
itself,  through  its  accredited  agent,  tho  State,  feels 
called  upon  to  interfere  and  limit  pricesl'  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  to-day  in  all  the  western  States  this 
outcry  for  the  limitation  of  railway  prices?  Why 
is  it  that  we  have  an  outcry  for  the  limitation  of  the 
prices  of  other  monopolies  which  are  not  connected 
with  transportation?  I  think  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  are  all  monopolies, 
and  that  in  this  whole  demand,  however  unwise  may 
have  appeared  the  interference  of  government  in  the 
attempt  to  regulate  prices,  there  is  at  bottom  a  sound 
idea,  ao  ethical  idea  if  you  will,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent regulated  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  too, 
throughout  the  period  of  its  prosperity  and  before  its 
decline;  in  other  words,  the  same  idea  that  makes  us 
feel  that  however  much  we  may  admit  the  economic 
value  of  trusts,  etc.,  we  cannot  permit  them  to  go  so 
far  as  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
community,  acting  in  a  manner  that  shocks  our  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  justice.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  governments  have  always  interfered,  and  always 
will  interfere,  to  fix  prices -of  a  certain  kind.  When 
the  monopoly  has  become  of  such  a  character  that 
the  community  is  practically  at  its  mercy,  when  the 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  laws  which  govern  monopoly 
value,  not  by  demand,  except  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word — in  the  sense,  namely,  that  a  monopoly  will 
charge  just  the  prices  which  will  bring  to  it  the 
highest  possible  profit,  although  such  a  price  may 
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often  redound  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the 
community — in  such  cases  we  shall  always  find  gov- 
ernments interfering  to  limit  these  prices.  Now  in  so 
far  as  railway  charges  have  an  increasing  element  of 
monopoly  charges  within  them,  the  theory  of  joint 
cost,  as  Professor  Taussig  put  it  forward,  seems  to 
me  inapplicable,  unless  you  widen  it  so  as  practi- 
cally to  make  it  convertible  with  the  theory  of  value. 
Professor  Warner;  Supposing  that  classification 
of  rates  is  settled  by  the  value  of  service,  are  we  to 
leave  the  railroads  entirely  free  to  interpret  that 
rule  and  to  apply  it?  For  instance,  in  the  matter 
of  corn  rates,  which  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission ordered  to  be  lowered  about  a  year  ago, 
the  question  is  this:  Both  parties  admitted  that  cost 
of  service  should  govern  the  gross  returns  to  the 
railroad  companies.  Then  the  question  was,  shall 
the  larger  part  of  these  returns  come  from  the  rates 
on  corn  or  from  other  kinds  of  traffic.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  chance  for  interference,  even  if  we 
admit  that  value  of  service  should  fix  the  classifica- 
tion,— that  the  State  has  something  more  to  do  than 
merely  to  limit  the  gross  returns  on  investment,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  classification  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  consideration  of  the  public  weal  which 
must  come  in  to  direct  classification.  The  rule 
adopted  hy  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
was  so  to  fix  the  rates  as  to  permit  the  largest  inter- 
change of  traffic,  and  I  think  that  if  the  railroads  do 
not  see  fit  to  apply  that  rule  themselves,  it  is  entirely 
proper  for  the  State  to  interfere,  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  to  alter  th<!  classification  with  the  purpose 
of  applj'ing  that  rule. 
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Professor  Ely:  We  ought  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  few  facts  concerning  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  this  country,  and  the  iDvestment  of  capital 
in  railways, — facts  which  were  neglected  in  Professor 
Taussig's  paper.  From  his  paper  we  would  gather 
that  the  need  of  a  railway  between  two  points  is  felt, 
and  that  because  of  this  need  and  because  it  is 
believed  that  the  railway  will  pay,  it  is  constructed. 
Now  I  submit  that  railways  in  this  country  are  not 
constructed  according  to  that  plan.  It  is  not  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  most 
cases  railways  are  not  built  because  the  projectors 
think  they  are  needed  and  will  continue  to  be  paying 
investments,  but  merely  for  purposes  of  specutatioD. 
I  remember  an  address  by  Judge  Cooley  in  which  he 
said  that  it  seemed  as  if,  during  the  past  year,  the  less 
call  there  bad  been  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
the  greater  had  been  the  profits  of  the  projectors. 

Professor  Taussig:  I  did  not  attempt  in  my  paper 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  railway  rates,  but  confined 
myself  to  a  very  few  points.  I  should  he  the  last 
person  to  say  that  because  the  regulation  of  railway 
rates  presents  great  difficulties,  it  is  a  thing  which 
should  not  be  done,  and  I  am  the  last  person  to  say 
that  because  classification  seems  to  me  a  difficult 
task  it  should  not  be  attempted.  My  paper  is  sim- 
ply a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  railway  rates,  and 
not  a  suggestion  as  to  the  governmental  policy  in 
regard  to  them.  I  fear  I  must  differ  with  the  propo- 
sition that  dividends  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  cost.  Assume  that  dividends  are  the 
return  to  capital  that  the  government  would  try  to 
get  if  it  ran  the  railroads.  If  it  has  borrowed  money 
at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  it  wants  to  get  back 
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enough  to  pay  this  interest.  Assume  that  a  railway 
tries  to  get  back  just  about  ordinary  interest  on 
capital.  Now  my  theory  is  that  that  which  has  got 
to  be  made  out  of  the  railway,  in  order  that  the  ser- 
vice shall  be  furnished,  is  joint  cost. 

How  far  railways  are  in  fact  built  not  with  the  . 
expectation  of  earning  any  return  upon  capital  in- 
vested in  them,  is  a  question  which  I  did  not  attempt 
to  touch;  and  this  question  seems  to  me  exaggerated 
by  Professor  Ely,  In  the  long  run  I  think  that  when 
a  railroad  is  projected,  it  is  because  the  projectors 
think  it  will  continue  to  pay. 

President  Walker:  There  is  one  point  to  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  va,st 
difference  between  a  railroad  and  a  railroad.  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  spoke  of  the  investment  of  capital 
being  irrevocable.  I  think  that  he  overlooks  some 
things  of  very  great  importance, — namely,  that  a 
railroad  when  it  is  first  built  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  railroad  as  it  will  be  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  statistical  paper  prepared  to  show  (by  taking  a 
typical  railroad  in  some  of  our  States)  the  growth 
of  the  railroad  from  the  time  it  is  first  opened  to 
traffic,^— something  that  would  give  us  a  line  and 
enable  us  to  construct  a  diagram  showing  a  railroad 
between  two  small  thriving  towns  at  a  given  period 
of  their  history,  the  width  of  the  line  representing 
the  cost  of  the  railroad  as  first  completed,  with  its 
crooked  track  and  very  inadequate  equipment,  and 
then  showing  its  growth  by  regular  intervals,  and 
let  us  judge  by  the  history  of  that  road  what  the 
investment  of  capital  will  really  he  when  the  road  is 
double-tracked    and   improved    in    every  way,    and 
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when,  instead  of  small  stations,  larger  and  finer  ones 
are  erected  and  the  terminal  facilities  are  enlarged; 
in  short,  what  the  growth  of  the  investment  of  the 
capital  will  be,  1  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  such 
a  statistical  statement  of  the  growth  of  a  typical 
railroad  in  some  of  our  States,  showing  these  facts 
and  expanding  them,  showing  what  double  tracks 
mean,  and  what  solid,  well  built  and  well  ballasted 
tracks  mean,  the  cost  of  first-class  motive  equip- 
ment, the  extension  of  terminal  facilities,  etc.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  in  the  matter 
of  public  opinion,  if  we  had  such  a  statement,  based 
upon  the  experience  of  one  road  or  of  many  roads, 
showing  that  growth.  The  State  must  not  think 
when  it  first  has  the  railroad  that  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  that  the  railroad  is  irrevocable,  and  that  it 
can  then  treat  it  as  it  pleases.  The  railroad  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  improve.  That  growth  of  a 
road  from  the  comparatively  small  beginning  to  the 
powerful  freight  carrying  or  passenger  carrying  ma- 
chine, representing  two,  three  or  four  fold  the  origi- 
nal investment  of  capital,  is  what  people  leave  out 
of  view  to  a  great  extent  when  they  think  they  have 
got  the  railroad,  and  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
thought  of. 
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FBOH   TBB  COUNITTBE  OM   STATISTICS. 

Eteninff  Seuion,  Dtcember  27. 
Report  of  the  Committee. 


During  the  last  twenty  years  the  volnme  of  offi- 
cial statistics  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  As 
to  quantity,  the  work  of  American  statifiticians  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  country;  as  to  quality, 
their  work  still  falls  somewhat  below  the  scientific 
characteristics  which  belong  to  continental  efforts. 
Yet  in  respect  to  quality  they  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. 

Individual  States  are  contributing  almost  as  freely 
as  the  Federal  Qovernment  to  the  volume  of  statis- 
tics. The  ordinary  routine  reports  of  various  de- 
partments in  the  different  States  and  of  the  Federal 
Government,  relating  to  commerce,  finance,  edu 
cation,  railroads,  charities,  crime,  pauperism,  i 
made  for  the  use  of  legislatorB,  furnish  innumerable 
volumes  of  high  statistical  value.  In  addition  to 
these  regular  sources,  twenty-four  States  have  estab- 
lished bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor.  The  titles  vary, 
but  the  functions  of  the  offices  are  similar.  These 
bureaus  have  now  issued  136  volumes  relating  to  the 
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industrial  and  social  statistics  of  their  respective 
States,  while  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  issued  six  volumes,  making  in 
all  143  volumes  of  statistical  reports  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  economics  and  social  science. 
There  has  been  a  constant  elevation  in  the  character 
of  the  reports  of  these  various  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments. 

This  is  the  year  of  the  decennial  enumeration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  general  features  of 
which  are  practically  in  accordance  with  the  mag- 
nificent work  projected  by  our  honored  President, 
General  Walker,  for  the  Tenth  Census,  that  of  1880. 
There  has  been  improvement  made  in  some  of  the 
schedules  of  the  Eleventh  census,  although  the  scope 
of  its  inquiries  has  not  been  greatly  enlarged.  For 
the  benefit  of  this  Association,  which  deals  in  eco- 
nomic matters,  it  is  desirable  that  a  few  of  its  new 
features  be  noticed. 

The  general  schedule  for  manufactures  will  bring 
out  many  economic  features  not  heretofore  ascertain- 
able under  Federsil  censuses.  These  features  relate 
almost  entirely  to  the  capital  invested  and  to  the 
labor  and  wages  in  our  manufactories.  The  part  of 
the  schedule  relating  to  capital  invested  shows  clearly 
the  value  of  the  inquiries. 

The  influence  of  credit  capital  has  not  been  demon- 
strated in  any  of  our  Federal  censuses;  but  in  the 
Eleventh  census  this  influence  will  be  ascertained 
with  approximate  accuracy  for  the  whole  country. 

In  reference  to  labor  and  wages  the  schedule  will 
offer  the  opportunity  for  some  very  valuable  compari- 
sons, and  will  give  information  by  ,which  one  can 
ascertain  where  the  great  bulk  of  earnings  fall, 
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whether  upon  thoBe  receiving  small  weekly  wages  or 
large,  and  whether  the  greater  numher  is  below  the 
usual  average  stated,  or  above. 

An  entirely  novel  feature  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Eleventh  census  by  the  Act  providing  for  it,  and 
by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  relating  to  individual 
indebtedness.  There  is  great  interest  in  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  country 
are  owned  by  the  occupants,  and  whether  they  are 
under  mortgage  to  any  great  extent.  No  more  valu- 
able inquiries  could  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  of  such  economic  importance 
that  the  committee  desires  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion, not  only  to  the  general  character  of  the  inquiries, 
but  what  they  may  lead  to.  The  Division  of  Farms, 
Homes  and  Mortgages  of  the  Eleventh  Census  is  in- 
vestigating the  mortgage  indebtednesss  upon  all  real 
estate,  the  ownership  of  farms  and  homes,  and  the 
indebtedness  secured  by  those  that  are  occupied  by 
owners.  The  information  on  these  points  is  brought 
out  in  two  ways:  1.  By  inquiries  upon  the  Popu- 
lation schedule,  which  inquiries  are  made  concerning 
each  family  and  each  farm  visited;  2.  By  transcripts 
taken  from  the  registries  of  deeds  or  kindred  offices 
where  mortgages,  under  whatever  name  they  may 
ezist,  are  recorded,  this  work  being  done  by  special 
agents  working  with  uniform  blanks  and  under  spe- 
cific instructions. 

The  most  comprehensive  conclusions  warranted  by 
the  facts  gathered  will  relate  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  debt;  not  whether  it  is  better  to  own  real  estate 
and  owe  for  it  than  to  own  it  free  of  debt,  but 
whether  it  is  better  to  own  it  encumbered  than  to 
hold  it  under  a  tenancy;  that  is  to  say,  an  answer 
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may  be  expected  to  the  question  whether  debt  is 
necessarily  an  evil  and  grows  out  of  unfortunate 
conditions,  and  whether  if  evil  follows  the  incur- 
ring of  debt  the  evil  may  not  be  due  to  the  miscal- 
culations of  the  borrower  and  his  inability  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  Comparisons  will  be  made  between 
urban  ajid  country  populations,  disclosing  the  rela- 
tionship of  debt  to  industry,  improvement,  enter- 
prise and  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
agriculture,  conservatism,  comparative  poverty  and 
stationery  conditions  on  the  other.  Light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  controversy  whether  debt  must  be  a 
misfortune  or  whether  the  legal  -  instruments  that 
secure  indebtedness  are  not  means  for  distributing 
wealth. 

A  psychological  interpretation  of  indebtedness  will 
be  offered.  This  will  consider  the  motives  for  enter- 
ing into  debt  and  cover  the  whole  range  of  mejital 
causation  from  which  it  results.  No  preliminary 
assumptions  were  made  beyond  the  possibility  of 
fioding  that  debt  has  a  volitional  basis  iu  addition 
to  the  one  popularly  accepted  that  it  is  the  compul- 
sory outgrowth  of  adverse  circumstances  and  the 
consequent  of  misfortune.  The  statistics  that  relate 
to  this  branch  of  the  investigation  may  be  expected 
to  demonstrate  how  largely  men  enter  into  debt  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  wealth  with  the 
prospect  of  increasing  their  comforts  and  enjoyments. 

Comparison  of  debt  will  be  made  with  density  of 
population  and  with  real  estate  values,  and  it  may 
be  shown  whether  or  not  the  principal  portion  of 
real  estate  mortgage  indebtedness  is  made  possible 
by  high  real  estate  values,  just  as  these  follow  the 
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subdivision  of  land,  and  this  follows  density  of  pop- 
ulation. 

In  the  tabulation  will  be  presented  results  showing 
the  number  and  amount  of  real  estate  mortgages 
recorded  during  the  ten  years,  1880-89,  with  distinc- 
tion between  urban  and  non-urban  real  estate,  the 
presentation  being  by  years  and  by  counties:  the 
number  of  acres  and  of  lots  mortgaged  annually  will 
be  shown;  the  amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness  ex- 
isting January  1,  1890,  and  upon  the  same  date  in 
each  of  the  preceding  four  years;  a  classification  of 
mortgages  according  to  their  amounts;  the  annual 
interest  charge;  evidence  of  the  speed  with  which 
mortgage  debt  is  paid  in  part;  its  average  duration; 
the  mortgage  debt  owed  and  owned  by  private  cor- 
porations; and  various  relationships  of  some  of  these 
facts. 

The  committee  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  this  work  relating  to  individual  indebt- 
edness. From  careful  inquiries  it  is  believed  that 
the  results,  while  they  will  not  be  perfectly  accurate, 
and  cannot  be,  under  the  nature  of  things,  will  not 
vary  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  from  the  actual 
truth.  Should  they  vary  from  fifteen  to  twepty  per 
cent.,  the  results  would  still  be  of  incalculable  value, 
and  especially  should  the  inquiries  be  repeated  at 
any  future  period.  It  is  probably  true  that  this  class 
of  work  could  be  much  better  and  more  efficiently 
performed  through  the  State  governments,  but  the 
States  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  engage  very  largely 
in  census-taking  on  any  very  broad  scale. 

The  committee  also  regrets  that  little  progress  is 
apparent  in  the  more  complete  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  without  which  vital  statistics 
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in  the  Uoited  States  must  always  suffer  from  incom- 
pleteness. 

Some  system  might  he  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  which  the  cooperation  of  the  indi- 
vidual State  could  be  secured.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  this  direction  through  the  act  providing  for 
the  Tenth  census,  but  the  limitations  of  the  law  pre- 
vented its  general  acceptance.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  could  save  much  expense  by  a  wise  system 
of  cooperation  with  State  Governments,  wherein  it 
should  bear  its  proper  portion  of  expense.  Such  a 
system,  however,  if  erected,  would  lead  inevitably 
and  logically  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Census  Bureau,  a  result  which  would  meet  the 
approval  of  most  statisticians,  and  would,  it  is 
believed,  meet  the  warm  endorsement  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  Under  a  permanent  Census 
Bureau  the  economic  questions  now  canvassed  by 
the  Census  Office  would  not  be  taken  up  during  the 
same  year  that  the  great  enumeration  of  the  people 
takes  place.  The  present  system  in  itself  is  almost 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  miscellaneous 
investigations  of  the  Census  Bureau,  A  temporary 
bureau,  organized  every  ten  years,  is  obliged  sud- 
denly to  organize  its  force,  then  flood  the  country 
with  its  schedules,  and  it  soon  finds  itself  actually 
"snowed  under"  with  a  mass  of  raw  material  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  digest  in  any  very  complete 
way.  Statistical  compilations,  no  matter  how  large 
or  extensive  they  may  be,  must,  before  publication, 
come  under  the  hand  and  the  mind  of  some  one  man, 
and  this  reviewing  process  is  impossible  under  the 
present  system.     Under  a  permanent  Census  Bureau 
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the  economic  statistics  would  be  given  a  value  not 
now  known. 

The  popularization  of  statisticaJ  knowledge  has  a 
dangerous  side  to  it.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
misuse  of  statistics  be  met  promptly  by  accurate 
analyses.  In  this  direction  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  many  of  our  great  newspapers  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  accurate  use  of  statistics,  and  this 
use  is  rapidly  retiring  the  statistical  mechanic — the 
man  who  is  ready  to  distort  statistical  statements  in 
order  to  show  or  prove  particular  theories.  It  is 
almost  a  daily  occurence  that  clear,  accurate,  and 
most  carefully- compiled  statistics  are  used  to  prove 
opposite  conclusions.  This  is  done  by  a  jugglery  of 
figures,  and  is  not  the  fault  of  the  figures  themselves. 
The  statistician's  gratification  comes  in  the  know- 
ledge that  such  a  perversion  of  accurate  statistics  is 
usually  discovered  quickly  and  the  perpetrator  of  the 
perversion  exposed.  Formerly  the  perverted  state- 
ments were  lodged  in  the  minds  of  men,  because  the 
interest  in  statistics  was  not  sufficient  to  lead  either 
to  their  disavowal  or  to  the  exposition  of  the 
attempted  fraud. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  reports  that  tn  its 
opinion  the  progress  of  statistical  investigation  and 
statistical  science  in  the  United  States  is  most  en- 
couraging. The  work  of  our  offices  is  viewed  with 
increasing  respect  abroad,  and  is  exciting  wider- 
spread  interest  at  home.  We  are  gaining  an  in- 
creased number  Ot  trained,  practical  statisticians  in 
our  offices,  and  more  competent  private  critics  and 
theorists  in  our  colleges  and  among  our  educated 
and  thoughtful  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two 
movements  will  go  on  hand  in  hand,  and  that  as  our 
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statistical  iaformation  becomes  more  extensive  it 
will  be  compelled  to  raise  itself  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  by  rigid,  impartial,  and  scientific  criticism. 


TuE  Social  Sionificance  of  Street  Railways. 


Rapid  transit  has  hitherto  been  discussed  by  econ- 
omists chiefly  in  connection  with  other  questions, 
and  therefore  in  a  somewhat  desultory  and  one- 
sided manner.  There  is  need  that  street  railway 
transportation  should  be  studied  apart  from  those 
questions  with  which  it  is  usually  connected;  and 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  gain  a  more 
adequate  and  scientific  conception  of  its  social  func- 
tion. 

This  subject  will  be  considered  under  three  heads. 
First,  it  will  be  attempted  to  formulate  a  more  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  function  of  city  trans- 
portation; secondly,  the  increasing  need  of  the 
efficient  performance  of  this  function  will  be  shown; 
thirdly,  various  factors  upon  which  efficiency  de- 
pends will  be  discussed. 

We  must  recognize  in  the  system  of  urban  trans- 
portation a  definite  social  organ,  having  for  its  func- 
tion the  distribution  of  population  about  industrial 
centres.  It  is  an  industrial  necessity  that  men  shall 
work  in  dense  aggregates.  Humanity  requires  that 
they  shall  not  live  in  dense  aggregates.  The  condi- 
tions of  industrial  life  are  such  that  the  number  of 
aggregated  workers  necessarily  increases  relatively 
to  the  number  of  scattered  workers.     There  is  then, 
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a  conflict  between  the  industrial  tendency  to  aggre- 
gation, and  the  needs  of  humanity.  The  function 
of  city  railways  is  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
requirements  of  the  social  organism. 

When  the  social  function  of  rapid  transit  is  clearly 
conceived,  the  importance  of  the  efficient  performance 
of  that  function  readily  appears.  The  nearer  a  condi- 
tion of  ideal  efficiency  is  approached,  the  more  possi- 
ble is  it  to  secure  to  the  poorest  classes  the  conditions 
of  healthful  and  moral  living,  by  increasing  the 
extent  to  which  a  given  industrial  population  may 
be  spread  out.  On  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
aggregation  of  population,  the  need  for  efficient 
rapid  transit  must  constantly  increase. 

Two  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  efficiency 
of  city  transportation  may  profitably  be  considered 
without  the  necessity  of  entering  into  technical  dis- 
cussions. These  factors  are  the  speed  of  the  cars, 
and  the  cost  of  riding.  It  may  be  shown  that  the 
distance  from  their  work  at  which  it  is  possible  for 
those  to  live  who  ride  to  and  fro  on  the  cars  varies 
directly  with  the  speed  of  the  cars;  but  that  the  total 
area  which  rapid  transit  makes  available  for  popula- 
tion varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed  of  the  cars. 

The  cost  of  riding  is  a  very  important  factor  of 
efficiency,  because  every  decrease  in  fares  brings 
suburban  residence  within  reach  of  large  classes 
of  the  poorest  people.  A  phenomenon  which,  though 
incidental  to  the  spreading  of  population,  is  yet  of 
first  importance,  is  the  influence  of  rapid  transit  un 
city  rents.  In  some  cases  an  actual  decrease  of  rent 
in  thickly  settled  quarters  has  been  observed  to 
follow  the  opening  of  a  new  suburban  railway. 
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Rapid  transit  must  not  be  regarded  too  exclusively 
as  a  source  of  municipal  revenue.  The  function  of 
spreading  population  is  of  coordinate  importance 
with  any  of  those  now  performed  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  cities.  Should  street  railways  ever  be 
owned  or  directly  controlled  by  the  public,  cheap- 
ness and  efficiency  of  service  should  he  considered 
as  of  more  moment  than  the  obtaining  of  municipal 


Statistics  as  a  AIbans  of  Corbecting  Corporate 
Abuses. 


Federal  and  State  governments  are  accustomed  to 
require  from  corporations  comprehensive  reports. 
Originally  the  purpose  in  requiring  these  reports  was 
to  correct  some  definite  corporate  abuse,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  those 
who  defend  the  right  of  the  government  to  make 
demands  of  this  sort  on  corporations  would  urge  that 
this  was  the  only  end  held  in  view.  One  cannot, 
however,  consider  this  policy  without  being  led  to 
inquire  respecting  its  possible  development  in  the 
future.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing all  corporations  under  the  control  of  government 
so  far  as  reports  are  concerned,  and  of  subjecting  al! 
businesses,  which  from  their  nature  should  be  incor- 
porated, to  the  inspection  of  government  officials. 
The  tendency  towards  the  increasing  publicity  of  cor- 
porate management  is  a  healthful  tendency,  and  one 
that  should  meet  the  approval  of  all  who  fear  the 
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tyranny   of    irresponsible  corporations  on    the   one 
hand,  and  the  tyranny  of  anj  government  imposed 
with    extended,  indiiBtriaL iimctipnsj   that    can    he^ 
establ •_'\hfit\  'n  »*"'  TTnitori  stutfts,  on  the  other. 

In  following  out  the  above  line  of  thought,  the 
paper,  of  which  this  is  an  abstract,  was  led  to  make 
an  analysis  between  a  corporation,  and  a  partnership, 
as  means  of  business  organization.  It  was  found 
that  these  two  forms  of  organization  differed  in 
three  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  debts  incurred  by  a  corporation 
in  the  course  of  its  business  career  do  not  run  against 
the  property  of  the  individual  incorporators,  and  on 
this  account,  risks  are  taken  by  the  management  of 
corporations  which  few  individuals  would  care  to 
assume,  if  their  entire  property  were  thereby  placed 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  much  of  the 
recklessness  in  speculation  may  be  traced.  The  most 
serious  criticism  on  modern  society  is  its  instability, 
and  it  is  certainly  reasonable,  if  members  of  corpora- 
tions are  granted  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
being  partially  relieved  of  liabilities  incurred,  that 
corporate  management  should  be  subject  to  special 
supervision. 

In  the  second  place,  the  corporation  differs  from 
the  partnership  in  that  its  control  over  capital  is 
practically  unlimited.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  procss  by  which  a  corBQratJQlL&ccumulates  capital 
Js_3_£EQcea3- which  results  in_  the  creation  of  ajiew 
species  of  property.  On  this  account,  when  a  corpor- 
ation comes  into  competition  with  a  business  organ- 
ized as  a  private  company  it  has  a  relative  advantage. 

It  seems  proper  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  to 
individuals  and  partnerships  an  opportunity  for  nor- 
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mal  developmeat,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  safety 
in  inveBtments,  that  the  oversight  of  the  government 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  corporations,  and  this 
it  can  do  by  insisting  upon  reports,  and  providing  for 
such  inspection  as  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of 
those  reports. 

There  is  yet  another  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  business  organization.  A  corporation  is  a 
legal  personality,  while  behind  a  partnership  there  is 
always  to  be  found  a  real  person.  It  is  not  so  much 
this  fact  that  should  fill  us  with  alarm,  as  the  fact 
that  this  legal  personality  lays  claim  to  privileges 
which  were  originally  intended  for  individuals  alone. 
Not  only  has  the  industrial  power  of  our  day,  gene- 
rated by  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  extensive 
use  of  machinery,  fallen  under  the  control  of  corpor- 
ations, but  these  corporations  assert  for  themselves 
all  the  rights  conferred  on  individuals  by  the  law  of 
private  property,  and  apply  to  themselves  a  social 
philosophy  true  only  of  a  society  composed  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  industrial  competitors.  Where  indi- 
viduals are  in  fact  competitors,  society  has  something 
of  a  guarantee  that  public  interests  will  be  conserved. 
When  industries  are  small  and  markets  are  local, 
when  men  use  tools,  and  commercial  dealings  are 
with  one's  neighbors  and  friends,  there  is  reason  in 
the  claim  that  indifference  to  the  public  good  on  the 
part  of  any  business  man  will  result  in  his  downfall. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  presence  of  great 
industries,  where  markets  are  world-wide,  when 
iDdustries  are  based  on  machinery  rather  than  on 
personal  skill,  and  when  managers  merge  their  per- 
Bonality  into  the  personality  of  a  great  corporation, 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  public  comes  to 
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be  a  factor  requisite  for  existence  and  essential  to 
growth.  If  this  be  true, — and  that  it  is  true,  both 
history  and  analysis  will  testify, — it  follows  that, 
while  corporations  remain  a  factor,  and  while  cor- 
porate aggrandizement  remains  a  force,  in  industrial 
society,  the  jgovernment,  which  is  the  corporation 
from  which  all  other  corporations  take  their  life, 
must  exercise  a  directing  control  in  all  matters  that 
affect  the  public.  It  is  an  evil^^eyond  estimate,  that  _ 
the  force  of  aelf-interest,  wliich^  when  properly  en- 
vironed,  is  the  source  of  advantage  to  the  individual 
as  well  as  to  the  State,  should  be  permitted  an  unre- 
stricted  and  undirected  development  in  tEe  form  of 
cprporatiqij^  In  .this.Ukaixuec.  pot. only  is  the  per- 
manenci_£i£._ijidustries  endangeredj  but  the  life  of 
*!iP...§*^^^  itfifill  ia  placed  in  jeop^rdy^, 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such 
an  analysis  of  corporations  as  has  been  suggested, 
and  that  is,  that  the  present  policy  of  government 
respecting  them  is  unable  to  guard  society  from  the 
evils  which  they  engender.  This  is  true  because 
that  policy  rests  on  an  erroneous  theory  as  to  their 
nature.  It  is  incorrect  for  legislators  to  assume  or 
for  courts  to  allow,  that  the  law  of  private  property, 
which  was  developed  when  corporations  in  their 
modern  social  significance  did  not  exist,  should  be 
applied  to  property  assigned  to  corporate  manage- 
ment. The  true  governmental  pohcymust  recognize 
an  essential  difference  in  businesses  themselves,  that 
some  businesses  may  be  properly  organized  as  cor- 
porations and  others  not,  and  that  all  property  in- 
vested in  a  business  organized  as  a  corporation 
should  on  that  account  be  subjected  to  laws  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  its  control.     Thus  a  first  step  in  a 
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feasible  policy  for  the  control  of  coi 
recognize  "that  in  a  society  rendered'ci 
the  growth  of  great  industries,  the  pri 
erty   as   well   as   its   duties,  should 
manner  in  which  property  is  used. 

In  order  to  present  the  suggestions 
the  above  analysis  in  concrete  form 
propositions  are  given,  and  it  is  beli 
outline  the  true  policy  of  the  governm 
to  corporations.  Nothing  is  said  at  tl 
of  the  form  of  report  which  corporatioi 
or  the  extent  of  the  inspection  that  si 
taken  by  public  officials.  The  extent 
claim  is,  that  a  business  granted  corp 
should  be  imposed  with  peculiar  dutie 
right  to  organize  as  a  corporation  b\ 
mined  not  by  the  choice  of  individu 
nature  of  the  business  in  question. 

The  propositions  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  granting  of  corporate  pi 
be  limited  to  those  businesses  in  wh 
of  the  public  predominate  over  the  i 
individual  incorporators. 

Second,  All  businesses  in  which  t 
the  public  predominate  over  the  inten 
vidual  incorporators  should  be  oblij 
corporate  form. 

Third.  All  corporations  should  be  required  to  make 
such  reports  as  will  enable  the  government,  acting 
under  rules  prescribed  by  law,  to  direct  their  policy 
and  control  their  administration. 

Fourth.  All  businesses  other  than  those  organized 
as  corporations  should  be  subjected  to  inquiry  though 
not  to  control,  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  being  to 
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determine   whether  or  not  a  business   in   question 
should  be  required  to  assume  corporate  form. 


Discussion. 

Mr,  Foote:  As  my  duties  call  me  to  contend  some- 
what with  the  questions  presented  by  Professor 
Adams'  paper,  I  wish  to  express,  first,  my  satisfac- 
tion with  the  paper  in  its  central  thought  and  idea. 
I  wish  also  to  see  that  presentation  of  the  subject 
take  some  definite  form,  and  for  that  purpose,  with- 
out knowing  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  your 
customs  or  not,  I  have  drafted  a  resolution  to  this 
effect — 

Resolved,  First,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
designate  the  divisions  of  accounts,  and  the  items  to 
be  included  in  each,  that  should  be  kept  by  corpora- 
tions performing  quasi-public  services. 

Resolved,  Second,  that  said  divisions  be  so  made 
that  the  effect  of  each  essential  economic  factor  will 
be  shown,  to  the  end  that  correct  statistics  may  be 
obtained  through  a  uniform  method  of  accounting, 
as  a  basis  for  intelligent  economic  discussion  and 
legislation. 
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From  the  Committee  on  Taxation. 
Morning  SfttioH,  Detembtr  29. 

The  iNciDEycE  of  Local  Taxation.' 


There  have  been  at  least  six  different  theories  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation  in  general.  These  are  the 
Pbysiocratic  theory,  the  absolute  theory,  the  opti- 
mistic or  diffusion  theory,  the  capitalization  theory, 
the  negative  theory,  the  eclectic  theory.  We  limit 
ourself  here  to  the  discussion  of  the  incidence  of  the 
local  property  tax,  and  in  especial  to  its  most  import- 
ant element — the  real  estate  tax. 

First  as  to  the  rural  land-owner.  It  is  well  known 
that  personal  property  escapes  taxation  very  largely 
in  the  cities,  whereas  in  the  country  districts  the  tax 
is  in  reality  a  general  property  tax.  The  farmer  thus 
bears  an  undue  part  of  the  burdens. 

The  force  of  this  contention  is  sought  to  be  weak- 
ened by  the  doctrine  that  the  tax  on  the  farmer's 
property  is  diffused  throughout  the  community,  and 
that  the  tax  will  be  shifted  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  Even  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  a  tax 
on  consumption,  that  is  on  expense — and  of  all  bases 
of  taxation  expenditure  is  the  least  equitable. 

'This  paper,  much  expanded,  will  form  part  oi  a  study  on  the 
incidence  of  taxation  in  general,  aoon  to  be  pabtished. 
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But  in  reality  there  is  no  such  shifting.  The  tax 
on  the  rural  land-owner  will  tend  to  stay  where  it  is 
put. 

Theoretically  there  may  be  five  kinds  of  land  taxes: 

1.  Tax  on  economic  rent, 

2.  Tax  on  profits  from  agriculture. 

3.  Tax  according  to  net  produce. 

4.  Tax  according  to  quantity. 

5.  Tax  according  to  selling  value. 

A  tax  on  economic  rent  can  never  be  shifted.  Here 
all  writers  are  agreed.  As  regards  the  other  taxes 
Ricardo  maintained  that  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land, 
or  on  produce,  will  raise  prices  and  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer. Ricardo's  theory  would  hold  good  on  two 
conditions:  First,  that  there  was  an  absolute  mo- 
bility of  capital  and  labor;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
community  in  question  was  an  isolated  one.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  farmers  will  abandon  the  land 
rather  than  cultivate  it  at  a  loss,  and  that  a  de- 
crease of  supply  will  raise  price.  Now  it  may 
happen  that  an  increase  of  price  will  often  lead  to 
a  decrease  of  consumption,  which  again  will  react 
on  the  price, — so  that  at  best  only  a  part  and  not 
the  whole  of  the  tax  would  be  shifted  to  the  con- 
sumer. But  in  actual  life  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for 
producers  to  decrease  the  supply  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  tax  would  often  simply  have  the  influ- 
ence of  reducing  the  farmer's  profits.  Furthermore, 
the  market  value  of  produce  is  often  fixed  by  the 
conditions  of  production  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties or  countries.  The  Western  farmer  will  not  get 
a  whit  more  (or  his  wheat,  the  price  of  which  is 
fixed  in  Liverpool  by  the  conditions  of  production  in 
countries  thousands  of  miles  distant,  if  his  taxes  are 
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doubled.    The  rural  laud-owner  will  iu  general  bear 
moBt  of  the  tax. 

In  the  case  of  cities  we  may  have  four  cases — 

1.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  ground-owner 
alone. 

2.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  house-owner,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  European  countries. 

3.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  ground-owner, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  house-owner,  as  in  thtt 
real  estate  tax  of  America. 

4.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  occupier,  as  in 
England. 

1.  When  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  ground-owner  the 
case  is  simple.  The  value  of  a  lot  is  fixed  by  the 
law  of  monopoly  value.  Its  price  will  be  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Whether  the 
demand  for  the  site  increase,  diminish  or  remain  sta- 
tionary, the  ground-owner  will  simply  get  less  net 
rent  because  of  the  tax.  A  tax  on  the  owner  of  the 
soil  or  on  ground-rents,  when  levied  on  the  owner, 
cannot  be  shifted. 

3.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  house-owner,  apart 
from  the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  the  land- 
owner. Buildings  represent  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  labor.  A  special  tax  imposed  on  the  build- 
ing-owner can  therefore  generally  be  shifted.  Other- 
wise the  builders'  profits  would  be  reduced  below  the 
customary  level.  The  result  would  be  a  cessation  of 
building  operations,  a  consequent  scarcity  of  houses, 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rent  or  value  of  existing 
houses. 

A  distinction  must,  however,  be  drawn  between 
houses  already  constructed  and  those  built  after  the 
tax  is  imposed.    In  exceptional  cases  the  tax  imposed 
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OD  old  houBes  cannot  be  shifted.  If  a  town,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  town  is  decaying  in  desirability,  owners  of 
existing  houses  cannot  shift  the  taz, — not  on  the 
ground-owner,  because  since  the  structure  is  already 
there,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ground-owner 
should  forego  any  portion  of  his  rent.  Again,  the 
house-owner  cannot  shift  the  tax  to  the  occupier, 
because  there  is  no  increase  in  the  demand.  These, 
however,  are  exceptional  cases.  Normally  the  tax 
will  be  shifted. 

On  whom  will  it  be  shifted?  It  will  be  shifted  on 
the  land-owner  only  in  case  the  taxes  are  so  extraor- 
dinarily high  that  the  building-owner  will  prefer  to  , 
abandon  the  house  entirely  rather  than  to  renew  the 
lease.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  the  tax  will  he 
shifted  to  the  tenant. 

The  whole  argument  thus  far  holds  good  only 
when  the  house  tax  is  a  special  tax.  As  soon  as 
other  forms  of  capital,  or  other  profits  are  also  taxed, 
the  tax  will  always  rest  on  the  original  payer,  t.  e., 
the  house-owner, 

3.  The  tax  is  levied  on  the  ground-owner,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  house-owner.  We  need  here 
only  combine  the  two  preceding  cases.  The  inci- 
.  dence  of  the  real  estate  titx  in  American  cities  de- 
pends partly  on  the  relative  value  of  the  bouse  and 
the  lot,  partly  on  the  actual  existence  of  a  general 
property  tax,  partly  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  particular  piece  of  property.  Our  conclusion  is, 
that  while  the  real  estate  tax  falls  on  the  owner  in 
case  of  stationary  or  declining  populations,  by  all 
means  the  larger  part  of  the  tax  is  shifted  on  the 
tenant  in  the  normal  case  of  prosperous  towns  or  city 
districts,  under  the  present  administration  of  our 
property  tax. 
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4.  The  tax  is  assessed  on  the  occupier  according 
to  rental  value.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
ground  rent  part  of  the  tax  will  he  shifted  to  the 
ground-owner.  But  this  is  not  always  true,  for  three 
reasons:  1.  The  ground  rent  may  be  so  low  and  the 
rent  so  high  that  the  builders  cannot  afford  to  erect 
any  more  houses.  This  means  an  increase  of  the 
rents.  3.  In  the  course  of  long  leases  any  interven- 
ing increase  must  rest  on  the  occupier.  He  cannot 
improve  his  condition  until  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  short  leases,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  tax  can  always  be  shifted.  If 
'  the  competition  for  lodgings  be  such  that  the 
rent  is  1^300,  the  occupier  who  has  been  paying  $10 
as  the  ground  tax  proportion  of  the  whole  tax  will 
not  pay  any  less  rent  for  the  premises  if  his  tax  is^ 
increased  to  $15.  It  might,  indeed,  cause  the  tenant 
to  live  in  a  less  desirable  locality;  i.  e.,  lower  his 
standard  of  life.  The  occupier  could  evade  the  tax, 
but  he  could  not  shift  it.  Conversely  he  will  not 
have  to  pay  more  rent  if  his  taxes  are  reduced.  Thus 
even  in  short  leases,  except  in  cases  of  suddenly  in- 
creased demand,  the  tax  will  frequently  fall,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  on  the  tenant. 

As  regards  the  house-rent  part  of  the  tax,  it  will, 
in  normal  cases,  be  borne  by  the  occupier ;  at  all 
events  in  so  far  as  the  rate  is  uniform  on  all  the 
houses  concerned  ;  so  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  local  tax  falls  on  the  tenant.  The  English  sys- 
tem, with  the  exemption  of  the  ground-owner  from 
special  assessments,  and  its  casting  almost  the  whole 
burden  on  the  occupier,  is  of  all  systems  of  direct 
local  taxation  perhaps  the  least  equitable. 
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Diacuaaion. 

Professor  Taussig:  I  am  sure  we  must  all  regret 
the  brevity  of  the  presentation  of  Professor  Selig- 
man's  paper,  and  perBonally  I  regret  it  the  more 
because  I  was  unable  to  make  out  clearly  what  was 
Professor  Seligman's  final  conclusion,  namely,  the 
incidence  of  that  part  of  the  ordinary  taxation  in 
American  cities  upon  ground  rent,  the  value  of  the 
lot  per  se.  My  main  object  at  present  is  to  get  per- 
haps a  more  explicit  statement  than  I  was  able  to 
get,  asking  what  Professor  Seligman's  opinion  is, 

PrcfessorSeligman:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was 
not  able  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  I  maintain, 
with  all  writers  upon  the  topic  in  question,  that  a  tax 
on  ground  rents,  if  assessed  on  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  must  inevitably  fall  upon  him.  A  tas  upon 
ground  rents  cannot  possibly  be  shifted. 

Mr.  Shearman:  I  am  sorry  that  Professor  Selig- 
man  did  not  read  that  part  of  his  paper  on  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation  in  the  English  system.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  his  analysis  of  that  subject 
satisfied  him  that  it  is  true  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
tax  on  ground  rent  does  not  fall  upon  the  owner, 
even  under  the  English  system.  I  am  quite  aweire 
that  there  are  very  long  leases  in  use  under  the 
English  system,  and  I  quite  understand  Professor 
Seligman's  idea  that  no  one  does  calculate  what  will 
be  the  amount  of  tax  laid  upon  the  property  during 
all  that  period.  But  is  he  satisfied  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  these  long  leases,  the  land- 
owners are  able  to  any  material  extent,  in  the  long 
run  and  on  the  average,  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  ground  values  to  the  tenants:' 
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Professor  Seligman:  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Shearman 
put  the  case  quite  exactly.  In  England  the  tax  is 
not  assessed  upon  the  owner,  but  upon  the  occupier, 
and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  occupier  is 
able  to  shift  the  tax  upon  the  ground-owner.  Of 
course  the  occupier  has  an  opportunity  to  shift  the 
tax  upon  the  ground-owner  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  but 
that  will  not  help  the  occupier  at  any  particular 
time.  A  great  many  cases  do  occur,  and  must  occur, 
where  the  occupier  is  unable  to  shift  the  tax  upon 
the  ground-owner. 

Mr.  Peters  r  As  the  system  is  a  permanent  one  in 
England,  is  not  that  taken  into  consideration  in  every 
lease  or  every  rental,  just  as  it  would  be  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  long  lease  that  has  been  spoken  of?  If 
the  system  came  newly  into  force,  and  were  only 
understood  to  be  temporary,  I  could  understand  how 
the  effect  described  by  Professor  Seligman  would  be 
the  real  effect,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
system  is  a  permanent  one,  it  must  have  its  effect 
upon  the  system  of  rental. 


Direct  Taxes  as  a  Source  of  Earlt  Federal 
Revenue. 


[  Elead  b^  Title.] 

Under  the  constitution  the  Federal  government 
cannot  impose  direct  taxes  on  the  people  without  ap- 
portioning them  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  population.  Since,  except  in  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous population,  numbers  cannot  be  a  measure  of 
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wealth,  sucb  a  rule  must  work  inequality.  This  was 
early  discovered  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
the  history  of  direct  taxation  under  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  record  of  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious efforts  to  evade  the  strict  consequences  of  the 
rule. 

In  1794  a  tax  was  laid  on  carriages  used  for  plea- 
sure purposes.  Fixed  rates  were  assessed  on  the 
diCFerent  species  of  carriages.  A  citizen  of  Virginia 
held  that  this  was  a  direct  tax,  and  hence  unconsti- 
tutional because  not  apportioned  among  the  States. 
When  his  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  court  held  that  the  carriage  tax 
was  not  a  direct  tax  in  the  meaning  of  the  conBtitu- 
tion.  To  be  a  direct  tax  the  rule  of  apportionment 
must  be  clearly  applicable.  In  so  few  cases  is  there 
any  appropriateness  in  the  rule  that  the  court  was 
inclined  to  limit  it  to  taxes  on  land  and  capitation 
taxes.  In  subsequent  rulings  this  view  has  been 
sustained. 

When  in  1796  Congress  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
financial  necessities,  and  recommended  a  direct  tax, 
it  proposed  that  it  should  be  levied  on  the  objects  of 
taxation  in  each  State  wiiich  formed  the  State  system 
of  taxation.  Here  is  the  express  intention  of  making 
the  tax  bear  lightly  on  the  people  by  assessing  it  in 
a  manner  with  which  they  were  familiar.  This  pro- 
ject was,  however,  shown  to  be  impracticable  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary attacked  the  problem  in  a  different  way.  His 
proposal  was  to  apportion  the  tax  among  the  States, 
and  levy  fixed  rates  on  houses  and  slaves.  After 
deducting  the  amount  thus  obtained  from  the  quota 
the  remainder  was  to  be  assessed  on  land  at  such  a 
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rate  as  would  produce  the  sum  needed.  His  plan  was 
thus  to  raise  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  at  uniform  rates 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  part  bearing  different 
rates  in  the  different  States.  When  in  1798  the  plan 
was  actually  carried  out,  with  the  house  tax  on  the 
progressive  principle,  it  was  found  that  the  Secretary- 
had  been  wrong  in  his  calculations  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  tax  fell  on  land. 

Again  during  the  war  of  1812  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  direct  taxation  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Here  a  new  feature  was  introduced  inasmuch  as  the 
several  States  were  permitted  to  assume  as  States 
the  payment  of  their  quota  of  the  tax.  Many  States 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Thus  was 
avoided  a  collection  of  the  taxes  by  the  United  States 
government  at  different  rates  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  it  the  general  unfavorable  criti- 
cism of  the  system.  When  again  in  1861  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  direct  taxation,  the  privilege 
of  assuming  the  payment  of  the  quota  was  embraced 
by  all  the  lojal  States. 

The  hardship  of  the  constitutional  rule  has  been 
avoided  by  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  taxes  which 
are  subject  to  it  through  the  courts,  and  by  various 
expedients  in  practice.  Indeed,  if  precedent  be  fol- 
lowed, it  would  seem  that  the  power  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, conferred,  under  restrictions,  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, had  in  time  been  changed  to  a  system  of 
requisitions  on  the  States.  This  is  a  species  of 
revenue  very  important  in  Federal  systems  as  a  rule, 
but  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  our 
government.  The  history  of  direct  taxation  under 
the  United  States  government  is  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  effort  to  find  in  taxation  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 
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Experience  shows  that  names  are  often  equivalent 
to  things,  for  some  important  purposes.  There  is  no 
time  now  for  illustration  ;  but  indeed  none  is  needed. 
The  long  and  universal  popularity  of  methods  of  tax- 
ation, which  in  fact  oppress  and  even  plunder  those 
among  whom  they  are  popular,  is  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  value  of  a  name.  For  not  merely 
the  popularity  of  these  forms  of  taxation,  but  even 
their  endurance  for  a  single  year,  out  of  the  centuries 
during  which  they  have  existed,  is  due  entirely  to 
the  judicious  selection  of  a  name. 

"Indirect  taxation''  has  a  not  unpleasing  sound. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  suggestive  of  fraud,  oppression 
or  inequality.  It  eeems  to  stand  at  least  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  direct  taxation;  and,  when  it  is 
explained  as  a  method  by  which  taxes  are  collected 
in  small  amounts,  at  the  convenience  of  the  tax- 
payer, while  direct  taxation  requires  payments  in 
large  amounts,  at  the  convenience  of  the  State,  in- 
direct taxation  appears  in  the  light  of  a  positive 
boon  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"Crooked  taxation"  on  the  contrary  has  a  very 
unpleasant  sound.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  it  the 
war  cry  of  a  popular  movement.  Yet  is  not  this 
a  far  more  accurate  definition  of  the  thing  which  is 
really  meant  by  the  other  name? 

There  is  in  existence,  in  nearly  all  nations,  a  system 
of  taxation  which  bears  certain  uniform  character- 
istics. 
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The  taxes  under  thie  system  are  always  paid  to  the 
goTemment  by  persons  who  are  authorized  and  ex- 
pected to  recover  the  amount  from  some  one  else, 
with  interest  and  a  profit,  upon  which  the  law  places 
no  limit. 

No  one  can  tell  the  precise  amount  actually  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  droTemment  by  any  one 
person  under  this  system. 

No  one  can  tell  how«iuch  of  the  money  paid  by 
the  final  taxpayer  goes  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment or  how  much  goes  into  the  private  purse  of  the 
individuals. 

A  large  portion  of  the  final  tax  burden  is  invaria- 
bly perverted  to  private  use;  while,  in  many  cases, 
nine-tenths,  even  nineteen-twentieths,  is  thus  per- 
verted. 

Private  property  is  thus  forcibly  taken  for  private 
use:  an  operation  which  every  court  in  civilized 
countries  declares,  in  so  many  words,  to  be  "robbery 
under  the  forms  of  law." 

The  amount  of  the  tax  has  only  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  needs  or  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  and  in  fact  has  been,  in  several 
countries,  for  ten  or  twenty  years  together,  either 
much  more  or  much  less  than  the  government 
needed.  The  taxpayers  often  pay  a  lighter  tax,  for 
several  years  together,  under  an  extravagant  and 
even  corrupt  government,  than  they  pay  under  one 
rigorously  economical  and  honest.  This  is  no  acci- 
dent; it  is  inherent  in  the  system. 

The  pressure  of  such  taxation,  therefore,  has 
almost  no  effect  in  educating  the  people  to  demand 
or  appreciate  good  government. 
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The  more  wisely  and  honestly  such  a  system  is 

administered,  the  more  popular  does  it  make  pub- 

.gance   and    the  more    unpopular  public 

]Ch  a  system,  a  few  persons  make  large 
easily  concentrate  their  power  to  per- 
il extend  it,  in  such  form  as  more  and 
minish  the  proportion  of  revenue  which 
public  use,  and  to  increase  the  proportion 
is  diverted  to  private  use. 
ich  a  system,  the  persons  who  thus  profit 
1  courts  of  justice  describe  as  "robbery 
orm  of  law,"  acquire  "vested  interests;" 
3  with  which  is  regarded,  by  multitudes  of 
unselfish  men,  as  something  positively 

a  necessary  result  of  this  system,  the 
e  by  robbery  grows  to  be  not  merely  equal 
iperior  to  the  right  to  live  by  work.  For 
:  work  is  not  recognized  by  law  or  public 
lile  the  right  of  robbery  is. 
is  system,  honest  men  are  often  forced  to 
onest  work  and  to  live  upon  legalized 
^t  first  this  application  of  force  is  merely 
but  eventually  it  is  intentional  and  de- 
t  has  been  intentionally  thus  applied  for 
1  America  and  for  at  least  two  centuries 

le  burden  of  such  taxes  rests  upon  con- 
nd  not  at  all  upon  wealth.  The  system 
empts  property  from  the  support  of  gov- 
id  draws  taxes  only  from  those  who  have 
id  in  proportion  to  their  expenses. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  very 
poor  are  a  hundred  times  as  large,  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth,  as  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  very 
rich,  these  taxes  bear  with  a  hundredfold  severity 
upon  the  very  poor,  as  compared  with  the  very  rich. 

Averaging  all  classes  of  society  under  this  system, 
the  poor,  as  a  class,  invariably  pay  ten  times  their 
proper  share  of  taxes;  while  the  rich  pay  less  than 
one-tenth  of  their  proper  share. 

In  addition  to  this  the  system  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  adds  to  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
government  a  private  profit  so  large  as  to  far  exceed 
the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  as  a 
class. 

The  whole  of  this  private  profit  goes  to  a  portion 
of  the  richer  class;  thus  exempting  them  as  a  class 
from  all  taxation,  and  giving  them  a  large  net  profit 
from  the  very  fact  of  taxation. 

This  system,  therefore,  perpetually  increases  the 
natural  savings  of  the  rich;  while  it  almost  swallows 
up  the  natural  savings  of  the  poor. 

The  tendency  of  this  method  of  taxation  is,  there- 
fore: 

1.  To  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer; 

3.  To  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  those  best 
able  to  hear  it  to  those  least  able  to  bear  it; 

3.  To  remove  all  checks  upon  the  extravagance  of 
government,  by  making  the  only  persons  who  know 
that  they  pay  taxes  indifferent  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxes,  if  not  actually  interested  in  maintaining  need- 
less taxes,  for  the  sake  of  a  profit  upon  their  col- 
lection from  consumers; 

4.  To  force  into  existence  a  class  of  wealthy  men 
whose  income  depends  upon  legalized  robbery; 
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5.  To  complicate  the  business  of  the  country  with 
taxation,  so  that  enormous  burdens  are  kept  upon 
the  people,  for  fear  that  "vested  interests"  will 
suffer,  if  these  burdens  are  removed; 

6.  To  promote  bribery  and  corruption,  by  making 
business  profits  directly  dependent  upon  political 
action. 


Discussion. 

Professor  Bemisr    I  arise  merely  to  ask  one  quep- 

tion  of  Mr.  Shearman,  first  saying  that  the  paper 

seemed  to  me  not  only  an  able  one,  but  one  with 

which  to  a  great  degree  I  can  sympathize,  and  on 

that  account  all  the  more  I  feel  justified  in  asking 

whether  there  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  in  one 

part,  due  to  a  certain  point  to  which  I  would  like  to 

call  his  attention.     If  I  understand  it  correctly,  our 

honored  president  has  emphasized  in  his  writings 

upon  wages  the  importance  of  a  standard  of  living 

"■""     "'""ion  towages.     Not  that  that  is  the  only 

that  it  is  quite  important.    In  some  of  the 

cs  of  Professor  Clark  we  have  had  our 

illed  to  the  fact  that  while  the  old  wage 

xpressed  was  incorrect,  yet  that  in  the 

tween   the   number  of   workers  and   the 

capital  there  is  a  tendency  toward  fixing 

that  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of 

ative  to  the  number  of  capitalists,  there 

;endency  toward  the  diminution  of  wages. 

jt  this  position,  may  it  not  be  true  that 

jreased  expense  of  living  of  the  working 

■e  may  have  been— in  order  to  keep  up 

rd  of  living — a  demand  for  higher  wages. 
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and  a  consequent  Bhifting,  in  the  process  of  time,  ol 
some  part  of  the  burden,  and  its  bearing  in  part  by 
the  wealthier  class? 

Mr,  Shearman:  That  no  burden  falls  exclusively 
and  invariably  upon  any  one  class,  I  think  we  should 
probably  aU  agree.  Professor  Seligman  has  very 
ably  shown  that  the  occupier  does  sometimes  bear 
even  a  portion  of  the  tax  on  ground  rent.  But  we 
have  to  do  in  economic  science  with  large  average 
results.  I  do  not  think  that  these  facts  to  which 
our  friend  has  referred  aflfect  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  as  much  as  $50,000,000  in  any  one  year,  but 
if  they  aifected  it  by  as  much  as  $250,000,000,  which 
would  be  a  wild  estimate,  still  it  would  make  no  prac- 
tical difference,  and  in  the  long  run,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  I  do  not  think  they  would  affect 
it  at  all. 

Of  course  the  standard  of  living  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  I  think  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  wage 
question.  Since  the  question  has  been  raised  I  would 
say  that  that  explains  a  great  deal  of  the  misunder- 
standing which  prevails  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  poor  have  grown  poorer.  Now  all 
general  statements  must  be  used  with  large  qualifi- 
cation. The  exultation  which  we  show  over  the 
condition  of  the  poor  means  only  that  there  has 
been  a  universal  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  but 
the  minimum  of  wages  falls  as  irresistibly  down  to 
the  standard  of  living  now  as  it  ever  did.  My  idea 
of  the  true  theory  of  wages  in  that  respect  is  that 
there  hiis  theoretically  to  be  conceived  the  last 
laborer  that  must  be  bad  in  order  to  carry  on  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  price  at  which  that  last  man  will 
consent  to  work,  the  standard  of  living  which  he  will 
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iaaist  on  maintainiiig,  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
to  the  last  necessary  man,  in  my  judgment  fixes  the 
price  for  all  the  others. 

Mr.    Wood:     One  point  upon  which-  I  understood 
Mr.    Shearman    to    place   sotne   importance   is    tl^at 
where  indirect  taxation  prevails,  the  tax-payera  are 
indiflferent  to  the  expenditures  of  the  government, 
whereas,  under  the  system  of  direct  taxation,  they 
are  believed  to  be  far  less  indifferent,  and  to  exert  a 
much  more  careful  scrutiny.     If  that  be  true,  I  sup- 
pose it  will  follow  that  whereas  the  expenditures  of 
our  national  government   are  defrayed  out  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  and  the  expenses  of  our  local  govern- 
ments are  defrayed  out  of  direct   taxation,  we  are 
therefore  to  assume  that  our  local  governments  are 
conducted  in  a  more  business-like  and  a  more  eco- 
nomical way,  with  less  waste  of  their  resources,  and 
as  a  citizen  of    Philadelphia — and  I  presume  these 
aen  from  New  York  will  agree  with  me — I 
'■  my  gratification  to  know  that  our  municipal 
are  so  much  better  conducted  than  those  of 
tional  government. 

Shearman:  In  the  city  of  New  York  I  admit 
direct  taxation  is  carried  to  its  ideal.  It  is 
is  perfect  in  its  crookedness  as  anything  that 
devised.  But  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
;h  there  is  very  little  genuinely  direct  taxa- 
III  the  farmers  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal, 
!  result  is  that  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
3rk  nothing  has  been  so  popular,  since  I  have 
anything  of  New  York  politics,  as  a  reduc- 
the  State  taxes,  and  nothing  more  popular 
e  increase  of  the  national  taxes,  because  the 
y  believe  to  be  direct  and  the  other  indirect. 
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Mr,  C.  F.  Adams:  I  think  both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  taken  occasion  to  warn  the  audience  that  there 
is  not  an  absolute  impoTerisbment  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  a  relative  one.  I  think  that  it  is  injury 
not  to  improve  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  any  class  is  totally  crushed  and 
,  impoverished,  but  if  it  is  prevented  from  developing 
as  fully  as  it  might,  if  it  is  kept  down  and  its  pro- 
gress checked  even  in  a  measure,  it  is  there  that  the 
wrong  lies. 
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kttion,  December  29,  and  Morning  Se**ion  Deeemb&r  30. 

A  Syllabus  of  Public  Economy. 


conomy  should  be  recognized  as  a  distinct, 
ated  science,  running  parallel  with  that  of 
social  economics. 

lericau  colleges,  following  English  prece- 
e  mostly  confined  their  instruction  to  the 
)pics  of  private  economics,  such  as  vaiue, 
its,  diminishing  returns,  wage-fund  and 
When  they  have  touched  on  the  questions 
on,  transportation,  land  policy,  money  and 
as  been  by  way  of  parenthesis  or  adden- 
;  State  has  been  referred  to  as  a  kind  of 

force,  operating  on  an  otherwise  steady 
)nomic  tendency. 

t  demand  the  recognition  of  State  or  public 
as  an    independent   body   of    phenomena, 

being  collected  and  grouped  along  a  line 

iing  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  an  oral 
n  of  a  set  of  nine  charts  showing  the  main 
f  a  syllabus  of  American  Public  Economy, 
r  the  speaker  and  submitted  to  the  judg- 
e  Association. 
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This  syllabus  divides  the  subject  mentioned  into 
three  main  divisions,  in  which  the  government  ap- 
pears respectively  as  (1 )  an  exclusive  manager  and 
proprietor;  (2)  as  a  regulator  of  private  and  corporate 
activity,  and  (3)  as  a  mere  contributor  to  science  and 
industry. 

In  the  first  of  these  groups  fall  such  topics  as 
revenue  and  taxation,  the  cost  of  government,  money 
and  its  incidents,  and,  in  general,  all  functions  monop- 
olized by  government,  national.  State  and  local. 
Money,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  is  much  more  the 
creation  of  government  than  is  commonly  allowed  by 
teachers  of  political  economy. 

Under  the  second  group  named  fall  all  questions  of 
public  economic  policy  relating  to  property  in  general, 
contracts,  corporations,  commerce  and  industry, 
wealth,  labor,  population. 

The  tariff  question  is  essentially  one  of  the  public 
poUcy  of  commerce  and  industry  and  is  to  be  handled 
as  such.  No  sound  conclusions  can  be  drawn  by 
mere  deduction  from  the  postulates  of  private  eco- 
nomics. 


Discussion. 
Professor  Giddings:  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  topics  which  have 
been  covered  in  the  schedule  presented.  As  the 
result  of  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  scheme  of 
economic  science  from  Smith  down  through  Ricardo 
and  others,  a  vast  amount  was  left  out  of  the 
scheme  of  economic  instruction,  which,  in  earlier 
days,  had  been  included  in  it.  But  in  later  days  in 
the  scheme  of  studies  included  under  the  term  politi- 
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cal  science,  as  now  presented  in  the  leading  American 
as  well  as  in  the  European  universities,  we  have  not 
only  political  economy  but  administration  and  finance. 
Hence  the  question  immediately  presents  itself,  in 
connection  with  such  a  syllabus  as  this, — What  prin- 
ciple of  classification  shall  we  adopt?  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  scheme  some  things  have  been  taken 
from  what  is  called,  in  the  modem  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, administration;  some  things  have  been  taken 
from  what  is  called  the  study  of  finance,  and  other 
things  from  what  is  called  the  study  of  political 
economy,  or  economics.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly 
helpful  to  hare  a  grouping  of  this  kind,  if  not  because 
we  are  ready  to  adopt  or  reject  it,  at  least  because  it 
suggests  so  many  kinds  of  classification.  Evidently 
the  work  must  be  covered;  all  these  things  must  be 
presented.     How  shall  they  be  grouped  ? 

For  one  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  term 
economy  given  only  to  a  narrow  conception  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  and  that  the  theory  of  individual 
economy  only.  I  think  if  we  give  any  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  analysis  of  such  economic  phenomena  as 
we  find  in  modem  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
that  in  all  economic  phenomena  there  is  a  gradation 
from  the  simplest  economic  a£fairs  of  the  household 
up  to  those  of  the  State,  and  that  we  cannot  draw  a 
sharp  dividing  liile  at  any  point.  A  step  beyond  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  household  we  find  some 
things  belonging  to  social  economy.  The  greater 
part  of  modern  business  is  of  this  kind.  The  divi- 
sion of  labor,  the  exchange  of  products,  is  a  social 
process.  Going  a  step  further  we  have  banks  con- 
trolled by  the  government;  we  have  governmental 
regulations  controlling  corporations,  and  so  on.     We 
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have  here  an  economy  that  is  partly  private,  partly 
social  in  the  sense  indicated  a  momeat  ago,  and  peirtly 
State.  Go  one  step  further  and  we  have  the  economy 
of  the  State  simply,  matters  of  public  administration, 
public  revenue,  public  expenditure,  etc.  There  is 
thus  a  gradation  from  the  economy  of  the  private 
individual  up  through  social  economy  to  the  economy 
of  the  State  pure  and  simple.  For  this  reason  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  scheme  of  classification 
adopted  that  would  have  the  effect  of  narrowing 
the  term  political  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  presen- 
tation of  the  topics  called  administration  in  a  scheme 
of  this  kind,  we  narrow  the  province  of  the  study  of 
administration.  We  see  that  having  taking  out  of  the 
study  of  administration'  such  matters  as  labor  legisla- 
tion, such  matters  as  the  administration  of- the  high- 
ways in  the  local  unit  of  the  body  politic,  we  have  left 
in  the  province  of  administration  only  the  methods  of 
organizing  the  public  service  and  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  different  bodies  carrying  on  the 
public  service.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  not 
be  some  gain  in  so  narrowing  the  subject  of  admin- 
istration. I  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
probably  is  desirable  to  follow  Professor  Folwell's 
scheme  in  some  particulars,  to  take  out  of  the  study 
of  administration  some  things,  and  out  of  the  study 
of  political  economy  some  things,  and  group'  them 
about  what  seems  to  be  the  central  topic  of  his 
scheme,  namely  finance.  The  only  question  that  I 
would  raise,  then,  would  be  the  question  of  classifica- 
tion. What  things  shall  we  take  out  of  the  study  of 
administration  and  what  out  of  the  study  of  political 
economy,  and  group  them  about  the  central  topic, 
finance  ? 
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Professor  Ely:  I  am  sure  there  are  many  who 
would  like  at  this  point  to  take  up  the  discussion,  but 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  discussion  would  be 
facilitated  by  postponing  it  until  Professor  Patten's 
paper  has  been  read. 


The  Educationai-  Valub  op  Political  Economy. 


What  is  the  place  of  political  economy  in  the 
college  curriculum,  and  the  value  of  it  to  the  student 
as  a  means  of  culture  ? 

The  study  of  mathematics  has  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
as  a  means  of  logical  discipline.  The  claims  of 
mathematics  to  so  exclusive  a  place  are  Dot  justified 
by  the  content  of  the  science,  the  character  of  the 
reasoning  or  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught. 

Political  economy  is  in  many  respects  fitted  to 
become  a  substitute  for  mathematics  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  the  reasoning  powers,  and  in  some  re- 
gards it  is  even  superior  to  it.  As  a  basis  of  this 
claim  it  is  maintained  that  completely  deductive 
sciences  do  not  furnish  as  good  a  mental  discipline 
as  those  sciences  that  are  less  advanced,  being  in  a 
state  of  transition  from  the  inductive  to  the  deduc- 
tive stage.  That  science  has  the  greatest  educational 
value  that  uses  both  deductive  and  inductive  reason- 
ing and  properly  combines  them.  Many  special  argu- 
ments can  be  given  to  show  the  great  educational 
value  of  the  theory  of  political  economy,  and  how 
the  use  of  hypothesis  and  the  method  of  isolating 
special  problems  from  the  complicated  conditions  in 
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which  we  find  them,  make  economic  reasoning  re- 
semble that  of  mathematics. 

Stress  may  be  laid  also  upon  the  value  of  economic 
history  ns  showing  the  growth  of  institutions  and  the 
constant  change  in  ecoaomic  policies.  The  history 
of  economics  promotes  the  growth  of  a  catholic  spirit 
and  helps  us  to  understand  the  policies  of  nations  that 
have  other  policies  than  our  own,  and  to  appreciate 
the  motives  of  people  of  our  own  nation  who  advocate 
another  policy  from  the  one  we  uphold. 

The  third  leading  educational  value  of  political 
economy  lies  in  the  study  of  facts.  There  are  many 
new  problems  to  investigate,  the  facts  of  which  are 
little  known,  and  any  earnest  student  can  gain,  not 
only  knowledge,  but  also  great  mental  discipline, 
by  a  careful  study  of  them. 

Of  the  errors  into  which  the  teacher  of  economics 
is  likely  to  fall  in  teaching  his  subject,  five  may  be 
noted,  namely: 

I.  Teaching  political  economy  as  a  compact  whole 
as  mathematics  is  taught,  instead  of  a  series  of  prob- 
lems demanding  separate  investigations. 

II.  The  use  of  reductio  ad  absurdam  arguments. 
In  political  economy  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we 
have  all  the  possible  suppositions  and  hence  cannot 
justly  conclude  from  the  falsity  of  all  but  one  of  the 
known  suppositions,  that  the  remaining  one  is  true. 

III.  Putting  theory  and  fact  in  opposition.  Be- 
cause there  are  many  facts  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  theory,  does  not  disprove  it.  They  merely 
indicate  the  working  of  other  causes. 

IV.  Begibning  with  the  concrete  instead  of  the 
abstract.     The  concrete  tacts  are  so  much  more  com- 
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plicated  tban  the  theories  that  explain  them,  that  it 
is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  latter. 

v.  Mixing  moralB  and  politics  with  political  econ- 
om;.  Each  class  of  problemB  should  be  kept  by 
itself,  and  discussed  on  its  own  merits. 


Discussion. 

Professor  Ward:  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  that 
relates  to  what  I  shall  call  the  two  methods  of  study, 
or  of  contemplating  the  general  subject  of  econom- 
ics. It  is  a  good  thing  to  dwell  on  the  great  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  modern  economy  and 
the  old  economy,  and  probably  the  forcible  antithesis 
which  was  presented  by  our  president  in  his  opening 
address  was  not  overdrawn.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
never  seemed  to  me  exactly  in  the  light  of  a  revolu- 
tion, as  some  at  times  seem  to  regard  it,  but  rather 
as  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of 
contemplating  economics,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
we  look  as  much  as  ever  at  the  subject  from  the  old 
point  of  view,  and  the  change  seems  to  me  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  we  have  also  come  to  look 
upon  it  from  the  new  point  of  view. 

The  old  point  of  view  of  studying  political  economy 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  expressed  by  the 
term  historical,  and  still  better  by  the  term  that  we 
have  sometimes  used, — the  natural  history  method. 
The  old  economists  looked  upon  human  society  and 
t^e  phenomena  of  the  economic  world  from  very 
much  the  same  standpoint  from  which  the  biologist 
contemplates  animals  and  plants.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  the  human  mind  as  it  has  developed 
has  been  so  great  that  nothing  could  prevent  it  from 
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going  into  every  possible  nook  and  corner  of  the 
whole  domain  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  from 
working  out  every  principle  that  could  be  seized 
upon.  The  old  economists  were  simply  students  of 
social  life.  They  studied  mankind,  not  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
information  and  working  out  a  set  of  principles  that 
would  apply  to  human  action  and  the  phenomena  of 
society.  In  more  modern  times  we  have  students  of 
the  science  of  anthropology,  or  ethnology,  as  it  is 
perhaps  more  correct  to  name  it.  We  have  the 
works  of  Tyler,  Maine,  McLennan,  and  others.  These 
students  have  been  studying  man  from  the  ethnical 
standpoint  with  exactly  the  motives  with  which  the 
old  economists  studied  the  phenomena  of  human 
society.  The  idea  of  its  heing  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  society  was  as  completely  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Ricardo  as  it  was  from  the  mind  of  Tyler 
in  studying  the  primitive  culture  of  the  hiunan  race. 
They  are  simply  studies  in  natural  history,  studies  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  body  of  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  and  facts  which  are  presented  by  every- 
thing that  can  be  studied.  And  that  is  as  legitimate 
a  method  to-day  as  it  was  in  those  times.  But  the 
great  change  seems  to  me  to  have  been  that  modern 
students  of  economics  have  come  to  think  about  the 
phenomena  of  society,  the  great  questions  of  political 
economy,  its  facts  and  phenomena,  not  merely  as 
means  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
but  as  means  of  grasping  a  certain  series  of  laws  and 
principles  by  which,  if  properly  applied,  the  phe- 
nomena of  society  may  be  modified  and  guided,  and 
the  future  condition  of  society  improved. 

Professor    Smith:     I    was   very    much    interested 
in  Professor    Patten's    paper,   and    agreed   with   a 
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great  maay  things  that  he  eaid.  There  was  one 
statement,  however,  with  which,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stood him,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely 
agree.  It  was  that  one  of  the  valuable  things  in  the 
study  of  political  economy  ia  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination  of  the  student,  and  that  we  should  teach 
our  students  to  form  for  themselves  ideal  pictures  of 
society;  that  that  was  a  method  of  discipline  and  a 
method  of  culture  for  the  student  in  the  study  of 
political  economy.  I  am  not  able  thoroughly  to 
understand  that  statement.  It  is  true,  as  Professor 
Patten  said,  that  some  of  the  noblest  among  men 
have  busied  themselves  from  time  immemorial  in 
making  ideal  pictures  of  society.  It  has  been  very 
rightly  said  that  for  men  who  busy  themselves  at 
all  with  the  actual  constitution  of  society,  there  is 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  get  away  from 
the  imperfect  institutions  that  they  see  about  them, 
and  draw  a  picture  of  the  perfect  society,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  follows  that  it  is  a  useful  discipline  for 
youthful  minds  to  busy  themselves  in  that  way,  or 
that  they  will  receive  any  benefit  or  culture  from  so 
doing.  In  the  second  place  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  of  encouraging  youthful  minds  to  make 
ideal  pictures  of  society.  That  is  almost  instinctive 
in  youthful  minds.  Even  the  child  has  his  ideal 
world,  with  unlimited  gingerbread  that  he  may 
have  for  the  asking, — a  world  in  which  he  shall 
be  always  happy.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any 
discipline  or  any  teaching  of  political  economy  to 
arouse  in  young  men  this  idea  of  picturing  the 
perfect  society.  To  my  mind  the  function  of  politi- 
cal economy  is  not  to  arouse  these  ideas,  but  to  tem- 
per them,  to  show  to  the  student  the  difficulty  of 
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removing  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  everybody  being  happy.  These  things  do  not 
occur  to  the  student.  It  is  the  study  of  political 
economy,  the  study  of  statistics  and  the  actual  rela- 
tions, that  leads  him  to  modify  these  ideas;  there 
comes  the  discipline  and  the  culture  and  the  value 
of  the  study. 

It  seemed  to  me  also,  as  Professor  Patten  went  on 
with  his  paper,  that  the  statement  of  one  of  the  uses 
of  political  economy  was  contradicted  by  at  least 
two  statements  that  he  made  later.  He  said  that 
one  of  the  errors  in  the  art  of  teaching  was  that  we 
were  apt  to  lead  things  back  to  too  small  a  number 
of  causes.  I  think  that  picturing  the  ideal  state  of 
society  tends  exactly  in  that  direction.  The  men 
who  generally  picture  the  ideal  state  of  society  are 
those  who  look  at  only  one  cause.  They  make  the 
matter  too  small.  I  think,  in  the  second  place,  that 
this  picturing  an  ideal  state  of  society  contradicts 
the  second  statement  that  Professor  Fatten  made, 
and  leads  us  into  what  he  calls  his  fourth  error, — 
that  is,  the  intermixing,  without  distinction,  of  morals 
and  politics.  I  believe  that  in  economic  teaching 
you  should  also  bring  in  the  elements  of  morals  and 
politics.  I  think  you  should  say  to  your  students 
that  the  economic  solution  is  so  and  so,  while  these 
other  considerations  must  come  in.  I  think  you 
make  your  teaching  bad  if  you  try  to  exclude  mor- 
als and  politics,  but  you  should  also  say  that  this 
belongs  to  economics,  this  belongs  to  morals,  and 
this  belongs  to  politics.  I  think  that  picturing  ideal 
states  of  society  will  always  cause  errors  in  these 
directions. 

Mr.  Shearman:  I  can  only  partially  agree  with 
Mr.  Smith.     With  regard  to  the  study  of  economics 
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for  the  sake  of  finding  out  the  ideal  society,  I  am 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor  Patten  than 
with  Professor  Smith.  No  one  appreciates  more  fully 
than  I  do  the  enormous  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
any  improvement  in  society,  and  since  it  is  very  well 
known  that  I  take  a  particular  view  of  taxation,  I 
wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  expect  by  that, 
or  by  any  other  means,  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  society. 
The  trouble  with  young  men  is  that  they  so  soon  lose 
these  ideas.  I  do  not  think  that  professors  need  take 
any  pains  to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  under 
their  care.  They  do  not  need  to  tell  them  that  there 
are  enormous  difficulties  ,in  the  way,  except  by  way 
of  a  little  warning,  so  that  they  may  not  be  so  terri- 
bly disappointed  when  they  go  out  into  life.  The 
little  child's  idea  of  a  world  where  it  can  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  gingerbread  should  be  snuffed 
out  at  once,  but  if  it  can  be  made  to  form  an  ideal  o^ 
a  society  where  every  other  hungry  child  shall  have 
gingerbread,  and  it  shall  give  up  some  of  its  share, 
this  ideal  should  be  emphasized  and  encouraged. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  any  part  in  any  social 
reform,  must,  I  think,  have  been  chilled  to  the  bone, 
over  and  over  again,  by  the  absolute  indifference  that 
we  find  among  all  men  and  all  women  to  these  prob- 
lems. Even  their  contributions  are  so  small  a  part 
of  what  they  might  give  without  any  inconvenience. 
You  may  take  the  majority  of  men  even  who  have 
been  famous  for  their  contributions  to  charities,  etc., 
and  they  are  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  their  incomes.  It  will  be  found  that 
most  of  our  young  men  are  looking  out  for  them- 
selves, and  that  they  give  but  little  if  any  thought 
to  the  picturing  of  an  ideal  society  wherein  every- 
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body  shall  be  happy.  I  see  so  constantly  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  improvement  that  I  cannot 
help  smiling  at  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
my  friends,  who  expect  enormous  results  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  let  us  look  back  and  see.  Have  we 
not  accomplished  an  ideal  which  in  some  respects  is 
wonderful?  Look  at  Plato's  republic,  look  at  his 
ideal  of  morals  and  of  the  family,  and  see  how  far 
we  have  surpassed  it.  We  are  going  to  accomplish 
an  ideal  society,  I  am  fully  convinced,  which  is  so  far 
above  anything  which  we  now  have  belief  in,  that 
we  shall  look  back  and  wonder  that  we  ever  enter- 
tained such  small  ideals  as  we  have. 

In  the  study  of  economics  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  moral  element  ought  to  be  brought  in.  They 
should  not  be  so  mixed  as  to  destroy  distinctions  in 
the  minds  of  men,  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  wonderful 
unity  in  the  theory  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  all 
facta.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  theory 
and  facts  never  conflict.  The  trouble  is  that  our 
theories  are  not  formed  upon  all  facts.  The  proper 
theory  of  morals  and  the  proper  theory  of  economics 
agree  exactly,  and  men  who  have  come  to  the  age  of 
fifty  years,  and  have  watched  carefully,  will  observe 
that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  two, 
nor  between  any  social  laws,  and  that  the  men  who 
stand  before  the  community  as  the  type  of  everything 
that  is  immoral  in  the  way  of  money-making,  afford 
an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of  morality  even 
in  that  very  respect.  Those  who  study  the  career  of 
any  noted  man  will  find  that  in  proportion  as  he  has 
conformed  his  life  to  the  external  judgment  of  the 
world  in  moral  matters,  his  wealth  has  more  rapidly 
increased.    True,  I  always  insist  upon  it  that  these  im< 
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mense  fortunes  are  unhealthy  and  undesirable,  but  I 
say  that  they  are  not  evidences  of  the  personal  guilt 
or  any  personal  wickedness  of  the  men  who  have 
gained  them.  It  is  not  wicked  when  the  community 
throws  its  wealth  lavishly  into  the  street,  as  it  does 
now,  for  men  to  pick  it  up,  I  believe  in  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  laws  of  morals  and  the  laws  of 
economics  together,  and  the  importance  of  inciting  in 
young  men  an  ideal  for  the  future,  not  of  a  ginger- 
bread world  for  themselves,  but  of  a  good,  honest 
bread  and-butter  world  for  every  one. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris:  Is  it  not  true  that  eco- 
nomics is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  that  in 
speaking  of  it  solely  as  one  or  the  other  we  are  look- 
ing only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet?  I  say  this  in 
returning  to  the  discussion  that  was  left  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  before  the  last  one  or  two  speakers, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  important  thing  to  emphasize 
that  economics  is  both.  As  a  science  we  who  are 
interested  in  economics  and  try  to  be  teachers  of  it 
have  of  course  to  discern  from  the  facts  the  general 
principles  that  give  the  key  to  individual  facts  and 
that  by  and  by  make  the  facts  suggestive  and  useful. 
By  and  by  we  come  also  to  find  that  economics  is  an 
art,  and  while  we  do  not  look  forward  with  an  un- 
trained imagination  to  industrial  paradises  which  we 
shall  never  reach,  we  can  look  forward  the  one  step 
by  which  those  who  are  feeling  out  in  this  direction 
may  lead  the  less  intelligent  in  the  right  direction, 
and  help  them  the  one  step  up.  The  imagination 
that  is  untrained  is  simply  a  waste  of  thought.  The 
imagination  that  is  trained  is  a  most  effective  and 
useful  force,  and  I  think  every  man  who  goes  out 
into  active  business  finds  that  this  quality,  which  we 
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sometimes  sneer  at,  is  a  most  useful  factor.  It  ena- 
bles him  to  know  bow  other  men  look  at  things,  and 
it  enables  him  to  lead  them  as  far  as  they  can  be  led, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  scientific  training  of  the 
imagination  prevents  a  man  from  attempting  the 
impossible,  and  spending  himself  against  the  wall  of 
what  cannot  be. 

One  word  more  on  another  side  of  the  discussion. 
Professor  Patten  in  his  paper  speaks  of  economics 
taking  the  place  of  mathematics  or  physics.  Is  it 
not  true  that  both  in  study  and  in  active  work  we 
must  recognize  more  and  more,  in  education  and  in 
Hfe,  that  ail  things,  all  studies,  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  fit  into  each  other,  so  that  one  thing  can- 
not take  the  place  of  any  other  thing?  Is  it  not 
true,  therefore,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  displace 
anything  else  by  economics,  but  to  recognize  in  our 
college  courses  that  economics  has  its  place,  and  that 
it  must  be  fairly  humble  and  modest  in  asking  for  its 
place  but  no  more  ?  In  the  same  way  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  ethics  and  of  politics  to  economics. 
Must  we  not  recognize  that  they  fit  into  each  other? 
That  in  studying  economics  we  must  give  thought 
to  these  ethical  principles,  which  follow  so  closely 
upon  economic  principles  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
worth  while  considering  that  not  only  must  eco- 
nomics recognize  its  relations  to  other  studies  and 
other  departments  of  knowledge  and  activity,  but 
that  we  also,  as  economists,  roust  recognize  both 
sides  of  economics  itself;  that  on  one  side  it  is  a 
science,  and  on  the  other  side  an  art. 

Professor  Ely:  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks,  beginning  with  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Smith,  that  young  men  do  not  need  to  be  tanght  to 
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entertain  high  social  ideals.  As  Professor  Smith 
spoke,  I  thought  of  my  career  in  the  college  which 
is  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  services.  I  thought 
of  my  classmates,  with  whom  I  was  able  to  become 
tolerably  well  acquainted,  and  I  must  say  that  those 
young  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  did  not 
entertain  those  high  ideals  which  needed  to  be  chilled. 
There  were  not  six  men  in  the  class  of  nearly  fifty 
who  had  any  high  social  ideals  to  be  chilled,  and 
when  I  think  of  the  subsequent  career  of  my  class- 
mates, and  of  the  opportunity  which  many  of  them 
have  had  for  great  usefulness  in  New  York  City,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  some  attempt 
was  not  made  to  stimulate  them  with  high  ideals.  I 
am  convinced  that  what  was  true  in  my  day  of  Col- 
umbia is  true  of  many  other  good  institutions  in  this 
land  at  the  present  time.  The  young  men  do  not 
need  to  be  held  in  and  curbed  with  respect  to  social 
ideals  and  generous  aims,  but  these  aims  need  to  be 
encouraged  where  they  have  them,  and  there  ought 
to  be  an  attempt  made  to  arouse  in  them  a  little  gen. 
erous  enthusiasm,  which  young  men  often  lack  at  the 
present  time.  Now  what  has  that  to  do  with  politi- 
cal economy  ?  I  think  that  Professor  Patten's  paper 
was  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with  the  writings 
that  he  has  given  to  the  world.  Professor  Patten 
believes  in  an  active  policy  of  government.  He 
believes  in  dynamic  sociology.  I  think  we  must  go 
to  ethics  to  get  aims  for  this  active  policy.  If  we 
have  no  high  aims  how  can  we  have  any  active  policy 
of  government,  beause  an  active  policy  of  govern- 
ment may  carry  us  in  an  undesirable  as  well  as  a 
desirable  direction.  To  go  back  still  further  ia  the 
discussion,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  separate  out 
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the  topics  as  suggested  by  Professor  Giddings.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  separate  by  any  sharp  tine 
administration  from  political  economy,  or  political 
economy  from  ethics,  or  political  economy  from  poli- 
tics, for  each  one  deals  to  a  very  large  extent  with 
the  same  topics.  The  difference  is  in  the  standpoint. 
Political  economy  has  its  standpoint,  and  ethics  its 
own  standpoint.  I  think  that  I  indicate  ia  this  the 
method  which  we  must  adopt  in  drawing  the  line 
between  these  various  social  sciences. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams:  Without  the  slightest  claim 
to  stand  upon  the  same  platform  with  some  of 
the  authorities  who  have  entertained  and  instructed 
us,  I  wish  to  put  forward  the  view  of  a  plain  layman 
upon  some  of  the  points  raised.  First  as  to  the  point 
about  imagination,  which,  with  all  Professor  Smith's 
ability  of  polite  sarcasm  was  rather  sneered  out  of 
the  way.  No  less  a  mtm  than  Herbert  Spencer  has 
distinctly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
scientific  imagination.  Huxley,  Tyndall  and  Spencer 
have  the  thoroughly  scientific  imagination.  The  use 
of  hypothesis  is  an  imaginative  function.  Professor 
Patten,  if  I  understood  him,  is  entirely  right  in  claim- 
ing that  this  is  a  highly  useful  function.  There  is 
DO  statesman  who  plans  even  one  step  in  advance  who 
has  not  had  an  imaginative  plan  of  a  state  of  society 
better  than  the  one  in  which  he  is  living. 

In  justice  to  an  absent  friend  I  wish  to  enter  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  ideas  advanced.  I  am 
sorry  that  Professor  Fatten  used  as  illustrations  two 
which  I  do  not  think  illustrate.  If  I  understand  the 
Professor  rightly,  he  is  under  the  impression  that 
Henry  George  assumes  to  prove  his  theory — which  I 
am  not  concerned  to  defend  at  all — of  the  importance 
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of  having  land  common  property,  simply  and  only  in 
the  half  page  in  which  he  sums  up  his  statement  of 
his  remedy  as  compared  with  his  criticism  of  six  or 
Beven  other  proposed  remedies.  Unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  the  impression  that  this  audience 
will  get  from  Professor  Patten's  statement  in  that 
Henry  George  proves  his  case,  or  attempts  to  prove 
it,  only  in  that  half  page.  I  assert  that  this  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  argument,  that  the  whole  previous 
part  of  Progress  and  Poverty  is  an  elaborate  and  bril- 
liant attempt  to  prove  the  reasons  why  ground  rent 
should  be  common  property.  The  second  illustration 
which  I  think  did  not  illustrate  is  drawn  from  the 
same  author.  It  was  that  Henry  George,  in  the  same 
book,  had  confused  the  ethical,  the  political,  and  the 
moral  elements.  I  assert  that  Henry  George  dis- 
tinctly keeps  these  apart,  and  that  it  is  quite  late  in 
the  book  that  he  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether 
his  remedy  is  right. 

One  other  thing.  The  fallacy,  or  the  bad  practice, 
which  the  Professor  did  not  mention  was  the  use  of 
what  has  been  called  "question-begging  epithets." 
To  say  that  a  man  proposes  confiscation,  without 
saying  more,  is  a  dangerous  approach  to  this  prac- 
tice. You  must  remember  in  fairness  that  Henry 
George  never  admitted  the  justice  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

Hon.  Seymour  Dextpr:  And  now  a  single  word  as 
to  the  topic  which  is  before  us  to- day,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  political  economy.  I  rise  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  theory  in  connection  with  it,  but  to  give  a 
fact  to  those  who  are  interested.  First,  I  believe 
there  is  no  course  of  study,  whether  it  be  the  classi- 
cal or  in  the  domain  of  any  of  the  sciences,  from 
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which  so  much  of  educational  value  can  be  obtained 
as  from  political  economy.  In  illustration  of  it  I  give 
this:  There  is  located  in  my  vicinity  an  institution 
known  as  a  Reformatory,  into  which  are  brought 
young  men  ranging  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  for  their  first  offences.  A  regular  course  of 
study  is  pursued,  and  the  study  which  has  been  most 
effective  in  developing  these  men,  in  arousing  their 
aspirations,  in  bringing  about  their  reformation,  in 
the  study  of  political  economy.  It  opens  up  to  them 
lines  of  thought  that  run  out  into  daily  life,  that 
run  out  into  the  every-day  problems  of  politics, — 
lin&s  of  thought  bringing  them  into  connection  with 
our  social  problems,  and,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
Dr.  Ely,  when  we  attempt  to  separate  political 
economy,  ethics  and  politics,  we  make  a  great  mis- 
take. They  are  all  united.  We  may  study  the  roots, 
the  trunk,  the  flower,  the  leaf,  the  fruitage  of  the 
tree,  yet  they  are  all  united.  Political  economy  in 
stirring  the  thought  of  young  men  possesses  a  value 
that  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  study. 

Professor  Qiddings:  I  suspect  that  this  discussion 
has  gone  off  on  a  tangent  through  a  failure  to  appre- 
hend Professor  Patten's  point.  I  think  that  he  had  in 
mind,  as  desirable  in  the  teaching  of  political  econ- 
omy, some  allusion  to  economic  as  distinguished 
from  political  or  moral  ideals.  To  what  extent  may  a 
teacher  suggest  economic  ideals  in  his  class-room 
work?  We  had  presented  to  us  Saturday  evening  in 
3(r.  Cooley's  paper  a  concrete  case  of  this  kind.  To 
what  extent  will  rent  be  affected  by  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people?  To  what  extent,  then,  should 
the  teacher  try  to  awaken  strictly  economic  ideals  in 
the  pupil? 
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ProfesBOF  Patten:  The  committee  having  this  Bub- 
ject  in  charge  endeavored  to  obtain  papers  from 
several  of  the  leading  economistB  but  the;  were  all 
interested  in  particular  problems,  and  it  therefore 
seemed  necessary  for  the  committee  to  take  up  the 
work  themselves.  We  had,  of  course  to  conform  to  our 
own  ideas,  but  our  purpose  has  been  to  get  the  Asso- 
ciation to  see  how  much  there  is  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  and  how  much  the  importance  of  this 
discussion  exceeds  for  us,  as  teachers,  the  importance 
of  particular  problems.  As  for  defending  the  partic- 
ular system  or  the  particular  way  of  teaching,  and 
as  for  that  estimate  of  political  economy  which  I 
have  given,  of  course  I  as  an  individual  am  alone 
responsible. 

I  think  that  Professor  Smith  came  at  the  central 
point  immediately.  I  want  on  my  side  to  state  the 
problem  a  little  more  fully.  My  idea  is  that  we 
should  first  of  all  go  over  the  possible  ways  in  which 
political  economy  may  be  of  use  in  the  development 
of  the  mental  powers  of  the  student.  Now  I  think 
it  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  ask  a  class  to  consider 
what  ideas  or  conceptions  of  society  underlay  and 
shaped  the  studies  of  the  great  economists  of  the  past. 
It  is  well  often  to  call  up  in  the  thought  of  the  pupil 
the  question — What  did  Ricardo  have  in  mind  or 
what  did  MalthuB  have  In  mind?  For  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Malthus  and  Mill  had  each  his  ideal  of  society  and  it 
largely  determined  his  economic  system.  The  great 
error  in  the  study  of  political  economy  lies  in  having 
but  one  ideal,  out  of  which  a  person  inevitably  con- 
structs a  narrow  and  one-sided  system.  The  power 
to  form  many  fiad  different  ideals  is  what  I  had  in 
mind,  and  it  is  that  power  which  we  should  give  to 
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our  pupils.  After  we  have  thus  strengthened  the 
faculties  of  the  student,  we  should  call  attention  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  ideals  that  have  determined 
economic  thought  came  to  exist  and  how  ideals 
should  be  limited  and  controlled.  I  have  the  same 
conception  of  morals  and  ethics.  Give  ub  moreils  and 
ethics,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  put  them  into 
relation. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  confiscation,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  conveyed  any  idea  of  condemnation.  I 
did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  imply  that  confiscation 
was  wrong;  I  meant  only  to  imply  that  it  was 
wrong  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  particular  way 
that  was  described.  ' 

Morning  Setnott,  Deetmber  3(i. 

EcoNOHic  Aspects  op  Technical  Education. 


The  discussion  of  technical  education  was  opened 
by  President  Walker,  who  presented  a  view  of  the 
subject  that  he  called  the  South  Kensington  view; 
'that,  namely,  which  contemplates  technical  education 
as  qualifying  the  producer  the  better  to  meet  existing 
demands  for  the  creation  of  wealth  according  to  the 
present  tastes  and  desires  of  the  people.  As  this 
view  is  familiar,  and  the  arguments  and  illustrations 
pertinent  to  it  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  President 
Walker  has  deemed  an  abstract  unnecessary. 


Discussion, 
Professor  Patten:     It  is  only  recently  that  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  consumption  as  a  part  of 
political  economy.     The  older  writers  disregarded  it. 
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In  the  beginning,  if  one  wished  to  inquire  what  were 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  crime  and  suJTering,  the 
first  and  most  natural  answer  was  that  a  tax  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble, — that  what  the  people  pro- 
duced was  taken  away  from  tbem.  But  when 
the  tax  gatherer  was  done  away  with  in  a  measure, 
still  misery  and  crime  and  poverty  remained,  and 
people  necessarily  sought  for  some  new  answer  to 
the  same  problem.  The  next  thought  was  that  all 
our  troubles  came  from  the  way  in  which  our  gov- 
ernment oppressed  us  and  kept  us  from  doing  that 
which  we  would,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  a  long 
time  that  thought  was  worked  out  in  society,  and 
our  statesiben  tried  to  give  each  one  that  equality  and 
liberty  which  were  necessary  to  development;  but 
this  did  not  give  the  results  that  were  wanted.  So 
we  turned  to  a  new  reason,  and  we  saw  that  the 
quantity  produced  was  not  enough  for  us  all,  and 
consequently  the  emphasis  of  the  older  economists 
was  naturally  laid  upon  the  increase  of  productive 
power.  But  now  we  have  had  it  increased  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  per 
cent.,  and  yet  the  problem  stares  us  in  the  face  as 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  emphasis  was  changed 
from  production  to  distribution,  yet  for  my  part  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  that  the  real 
ground  of  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  distribution. 
"Where,  then,  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  problem? 

Let  UB  take  up  the  matter  as  we  find  it  in  our 
every-day  life.  Suppose  that  what  we  want  is  bread. 
We  go  out  to  the  Western  farms  and  we  find  the 
work  of  raising  the  wheat  carried  on  scientifically. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  econ- 
omy in  every  direction  until  we  pass  the  wheat  over 
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to  the  consumer.  There  all  that  watchfulness  ceases. 
We  have  a  false  notion  if  we  think  that  because  we 
can  watch  an  ignorant  and  careless  person  in  his 
production  and  keep  him  from  wasting,  we  can  do 
the  same  thing  in  his  consumption.  He  is  left  to 
himself  there,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  product  that  we  have  so  carefully  car- 
ried is  wasted.  Go  to  any  of  our  houses  and  see  the 
part  that  is  actually  thrown  away.  I  suppose  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  half  of  the  food  supply  in 
any  of  our  large  cities  is  thrown  away,  and  because 
that  great  care  which  has  been  taken  in  controlling 
the  production  of  the  article  ceases  entirely  when  it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  shall  not  solve  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
our  way  until  we  make  a  study  of  this  problem  as  it 
relates  to  the  laboring  classes  when  they  act  and 
live  by  themselves,  being  no  longer  under  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  some  more  intelligent  person,  as 
when  producing. 

As  we  have  reduced  the  waste  of  production,  we 
have  increased  the  waste  of  consumption,  so  that 
what  we  have  gained  on  the  one  hand  we  have  been 
losing  right  along  on  the  other,  by  overlooking  the 
fact  that  all  these  commodities  which  we  have  been 
so  carefully  producing  p2iss  over  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  are  in  no  wise  competent  to  decide  what 
to  do.  In  the  production  of  shoes  every  scrap  is 
cared  for  so  long  as  the  productive  process  is  going 
on,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  average  man,  the  shoes  soon  become  worth- 
less, because,  when  he  goes  to  a  retail  store  to  buy  a 
shoe,  he  is  prompted  by  the  wrong  motives,  and 
obtains  a  shoe  that  is  not  fitted  for  what  he  wants, 
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and  he  has  not  the  foresight  to  think  of  the  fact  and 
select  the  better  article.  If  we  go  into  any  store  we 
find  that  those  articles  that  are  in  great  demand  are 
the  very  poorest  and  cheapest,  which  will  only  satisfy 
a  demand  for  the  present.  The  whole  energy  of  the 
people  is  set  in  the  direction  of  trying  in  the  best 
possible  way  to  produce  shoes,  and  yet  we  have  had 
poorer  and  poorer  shoes  put  on  the  market  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Every  article  about  them  is  poorer, 
so  that,  as  a  result,  we  have  been  losing  on  one  hand 
what  we  have  gained  on  the  other.  This  seems  to  me 
the  simplest  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discussion.  People  are  looking  upon 
the  increase  in  productive  power,  and  do  not  see  why, 
with  this  increase,  they  should  not  have  more  to 
consume,  but  they  are  forgetting  that  these  very 
things  have  been  put  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  persons  less  competent  to  care  for  them  in  con- 
sumption. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  apprentices  and 
journeymen  were  living  in  the  family,  and  care  and 
forethought  were  exercised  in  each  part  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  All  supplies  for  the  family 
were  bought  in  large  quantities,  and  the  housewife 
was  careful  and  prudent  in  their  use.  But  as  the 
journeymen  have  come  to  live  by  themselves,  we 
have  such  small  quantities  of  everything  demanded 
to  supply  families  that  the  cost  of  getting  it  is  more, 
and  persons  come  in  to  do  the  cooking  who  belong 
to  a  much  lower  class  than  formerly.  Our  servants 
come  from  European  countries,  perhaps  where  they 
have  lived  out  of  doors,  and  try  to  do  our  cooking. 

What  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  evil,  if  we  recog- 
nize that  the  difficulty  lies  in  this  condition  of  affairs? 
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I  think  that  right  here  we  have  an  educational  prob- 
lem of  the  greatest  importance.  We  need  to  give  an 
education  that  will  fit  the  people  to  do  this  thing 
that  modern  society  has  thrown  into  their  hands.  It 
is  impossible  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  exercise  a 
supervision  over  them.  We  must  educate  them 
along  these  lines  to  care  for  themselves  and  see  to  it 
that  these  various  economies  are  made  in  their  do- 
mestic life. 

All  this  has  a  vital  connection  with  technical  and 
industrial  education.  Technical  education  leads  to 
care  for  what  has  been  produced,  and  that  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  so  far  entirely  overlooked,  and 
it  is  something  towards  which  the  attention  of  econ- 
omists as  a  class,  and  the  public  at  large,  must  be 
more  and  more  directed  as  time  goes  on.  The  welfare 
of  the  laboring  classes  as  a  whole  depends  upon  their 
standard  of  life.  How  can  it  be  raised?  I  have 
stated  elsewhere  a  theory  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention.  If  it  is  correct  we  have  a  key 
to  the  problem  before  us.  What  things  are  going  to 
be  in  the  standard  of  life  of  the  people?  They  will 
be  those  things  that  give  the  greatest  surplus  of 
pleasure  over  the  labor  taken  to  produce  them. 
Whatever  gives  this  larger  surplus  of  pleasure  will 
form  a  part  of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  people.  If 
bread  gives  a  greater  surplus,  the  people  will  be  a 
bread-eating  people.  If  in  some  way  we  can  give  to 
meat  as  great  or  nearly  as  great  a  surplus  as  bread, 
meat  will  become  a  part  of  the  standard  of  life. 
How  does  this  problem  match  into  the  one  we  have 
at  band?  The  articles  of  food  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  standard  of  life  are  not,  because  people  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  them.     Our  country  is  a  country 
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of  fine  vegetables  and  fine  fruits,  and  yet,  because 
people  do  not  know  how  to  cook  them,  they  are  not 
used  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  tbey  should  be. 
If  you  go  about  the  country  you  will  find  that  it  is 
the  few  things  that  people  know  how  to  cook  that 
form  their  standard  of  life;  other  things  are  not 
utilized.  Here  we  have  a  key  to  our  problem,  and 
here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  our  practical  en- 
deavors can  produce  results,  if  we  work  at  the 
matter  systematically.  Give  an  education  along 
these  lines  that  will  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
every  one  who  comes  under  the  influence  of  a 
teacher.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  material  results 
are  the  only  ones  we  work  for.  We  certainly  want 
a  great  many  higher  things,  but  I  contend  that  until 
we  have  given  to  every  person  in  the  community  a 
high  standard  of  material  comfort,  it  is  impoBsible  to 
attain  that  further  progress  which  we  all  desire. 
This  is  the  beginning,  and  when  we  get  so  far,  we 
have  society  lifted  to  a  plane  from  which  all  can  see 
for  themselves  what  to  study  to  further  better  their 
condition.  But  we  must  get  them  out  of  the  rut  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  and  American  society  needs 
this  kind  of  education  more  than  any  other. 

What  has  been  said  about  food  applies  as  well  and 
as  plainly  to  clothing.  Our  people  do  not  know  bow 
to  mend  their  clothing.  This  means  that  they  will 
use  the  cheapest  garments  they  can  find,  to  get  along 
if  possible  without  mending.  For  example,  just  take 
a  simple  thing  like  stockings.  What  do  we  find  the 
average  man  doing?  The  problem  of  the  average 
man  is  to  get  a  stocking  that  will  wear  out  so 
quickly  that  he  does  not  need  to  have  it  mended,  so 
that  when  it  is  defective  in  one  part  it  will  be  defec- 
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tire  in  every  part,  and  there  is  not  much  Iobs  if  he 
throws  it  away.  In  this  way  we  have  the  whole  in- 
dustrial life  changed  from  what  it  otherwise  would 
be.  because  the  demand  compels  us  to  produce  the 
very  cheapest  garments. 

So  it  is  not  by  doing  one  great  thing  that  we  can 
make  social  progress.  It  is  not  production  on  a  large 
scale  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed,  but 
a  thousand  little  things.  Production  touches  a  man 
only  on  one  side.  It  is  an  educative  force,  but  only 
at  some  one  point;  some  one  faculty  is  called  into 
activity,  but  consumption  touches  him  on  every  side, 
and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  create  in  him  habits  of 
consumption  that  call  out  every  part  of  his  nature. 
That  is  the  place  where  we  can  get  at  him,  and  it  is 
that  kind  of  education  that  ■will  insure  his  develop- 
ment, by  creating  in  him  a  demand  for  everything 
that  is  better  and  nobler  than  he  has  at  present,  and 
getting  him  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  that  are 
essential  to  his  further  development. 

I  wish  to  caJl  attention  to  just  one  thing  more  in 
closing.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  Old  World,  where  we 
have  the  great  army  system  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  life  with  its  great 
productive  forces,  the  army  officer  has  had  so  much 
greater  influence  than  the  employer  in  elevating  the 
people?  The  development  that  is  going  on  in  Europe 
results  from  army  life.  Take  Italy,  for  example,  and 
see  what  has  been  done  by  her  large  standing  army. 
Why  is  it  that  that  thing  more  than  anything  else 
has  remodeled  the  whole  Italian  life?  It  is  because 
army  discipline  makes  men  careful  about  everything 
they  do.  Their  whole  life  from  the  time  they  start 
in  the  array  until  they  leave  it  is  a  system  of  incul- 
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eating  regular  habits.  They  are  touched  on  every 
side  by  the  influeoce  of  the  officers,  who  of  course 
have  a  special  purpose  in  mind  which  perhaps  is  not 
economic,  but  it  does  have  an  economic  effect.  When 
a  man  leaves  the  army  and  goes  home,  he  has 
acquired  a  new  way  of  living,  and  what  he  has 
acquired  in  the  army  he  applies  everywhere,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  which  every  employer  asks, — 
Have  you  served  in  the  army?  because  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  tells  whether  he  is  a  man  of 
regular  habits  or  not. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  have  any  thought — and  I 
do  not  think  you  will  suppose  that  I  have — that  we 
should  have  an  army  system  to  bring  about  this 
result.  We  ought  to  bring  it  about  in  a  better 
way.  The  teacher  in  America  must  do  that  which 
the  army  officer  has  done  with  such  great  success  in 
Europe.  It  will  only  he  when  the  teacher  touches 
the  pupil  on  every  side  that  he  will  do  the  work  that 
the  array  does.  As  soon  as  our  school  life  takes  hold 
of  the  pupils  in  that  thorough,  systematic  way  in 
which  the  army  officer  takes  hold  of  the  new  recruit, 
then  and  only  then  shall  we  have  that  educational 
power  and  development  for  which  we  all  hope. 

Professor  Folwell:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
Professor  Patten  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  con- 
sumption in  economics.  But  something  must  be 
done  for  the  school-boy,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
the  school  can  do  all  that  must  be  done  for  him.  We 
are  greatly  in  danger  of  over-estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  mere  schooling  in  education,  and  the  results 
which  can  be  produced  from  it.  We  ought  to  make 
our  view  wider,  and  look  to  other  means  and  facili- 
ties for  education  in  addition  to  the  school.     We  do 
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not  want  to  confine  ourselves  to  any  one  or  two  or 
three  meang,  but  to  use  all  means.  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  from  my  experience  as  Park  Commis- 
sioner. In  the  city  of  Minneapolis  we  have  a  system 
of  parks  which  is  very  promising  and  is  already  attrac- 
tive. In  the  summer  we  establish  a  system  of  bath- 
ing for  boys,  and  in  the  winter  we  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  boys  to  skate,  and  it  gives  occasion  for 
an  amount  of  happiness  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
estimate,  and  also  affords  a  kind  of  education  which 
I  regard  as  of  the  very  highest  value.  If  this  is  put 
into  the  school  and  made  a  part  of  the  school  life, 
you  lose  the  best  part  of  it.  Would  it  not  be  well  in 
many  cities,  in  connection  with  your  park  system,  to 
make  arrangements  for  games  and  sports  of  great 
variety,  which  shall  not  have  the  appearance  of 
being  a  part  of  the  school  or  pertaining  in  any  way 
to  it?  Have  a  place  for  foot-ball  and  base-bali;  have 
prizes  offered  by  the  city.  Always  encourage  all 
kinds  of  games  of  skill.  My  idea  is  that  alongside 
of  schools,  in  connection  with  our  park  system,  we 
can  make  arrangements  for  games  of  great  variety, 
and  encourage  them  and  give  them  a  dignity  by 
popular  support. 

Mr,  Brooks:  I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  Pro- 
fessor Patten's  ideas,  and  I  want  to  tell  a  simple 
little  story.  I  happen  to  be  interested  in  a  cooking 
school  in  Boston,  to  which  fifty  women  belong.  An 
expert  cook,  with  all  the  new  tricks  of  the  science  of 
cooking,  is  the  teacher.  A  young  girl  belonging  to 
an  Irish  family  went  through  this  school.  Her  father 
for  years  bad  drank  a  great  deal,  spending  his  time 
and  money,  evenings,  in  the  saloon.  This  girl  learned 
all  the  new  tricks  of  cooking,  and  then,  one  week 
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from  the  time  that  she  put  these  things  on  the  table, 
her  father  said  to  her  one  night,  "Mary,  if  you  will 
give  me  as  good  things  as  that  to  eat,  I  will  promise 
you  not  to  go  to  the  saloon  at  night,"  and  he  kept 
his  promise.  He  has  got  into  his  life  a  new  want, 
which  reacts  upon  and  lessens  the  old  one. 

Professor  Newcomb:  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  suggestions  offered,  and  I  think 
not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  in  economic 
philosophy  to  the  economizing  of  resources,  especi- 
ally in  this  country  where  the  wealth  of  production 
is  so  great.  We  could  not  have  had  a  more  valuable 
discussion  of  this  particular  point  than  in  this  calling 
of  attention  to  the  economy  of  consumption  that  may 
be  produced  by  sharpening  the  perception  of  buyers 
and  consumers  to  the  relative  values  of  the  things 
they  use.  Besides  that,  however,  I  think  that  the 
technical  education,  the  trade  education,  the  work 
education,  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  the  line 
of  effective  production,  so  that  I  would  not  have  that 
eliminated  by  any  means.  I  think  we  must  insist 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  What  we  aie 
told  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  ,of  American  labor 
in  the  use  of  machinery  bears  directly  upon  this 
point,  and  as  a  psychologist  I  feel  perfectly  free 
always  to  testify  to  my  belief  in  the  essential  value 
for  business  of  all  kinds,  and  the  essential  impor- 
tance in  education,  of  these  forms  of  work  education, 
which  tend  to  enrich  the  concept  by  promoting  more 
precise  and  varied  intuitions.  A  teacher  in  a  school 
for  manual  training  told  me  that  he  could  notice  a 
distinct  culture  in  the  transition  from  wood-working 
to  metal-working;  that  the  shading  of  judgment  and 
discrimination  required  in  tempering  iron  has  a  per- 
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ceptible  influence  apon  the  capability  of  the  student 
to  make  fine  discriminations.  I  think  that  in  all 
directions  we  need  to  teach  men  to  distinguish 
between  things  that  differ,  whether  it  be  in  the 
private  economies  of  their  own  life — to  distinguish 
the  kind  of  leather  that  is  best  to  put  into  shoes — or 
in  the  wider  field  of  social  life  and  action. 

Professor  Felix  Adler:  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  effect  of  industrial  education  upon  general 
education.  During  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in 
the  application  of  manual  training  in  the  teaching  of 
children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  I 
have  observed  that  manual  training  in  the  ordinary 
school  is  the  means  of  saving  those  children  who  are 
plainly  and  obviously  deficient  in  what  may  he  called 
literary  quality.  There  are  many  children  who  are 
very  slow  in  reading,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  history, 
and  it  has  been  my  observation  that  these  children, 
especially  numerous  among  the  poorer  classes,  are  at 
once  stimulated  intellectually  by  the  opportunities  of 
the  school-workshop.  It  has  been  my  invariable  ex- 
perience that  children  who  are  slow  in  their  progress 
in  reading  and  history  and  mathematics,  are  very 
quick  in  natural  history  and  in  drawing  and  in  the 
workshop.  Especially  has  the  conjunction  of  a  talent 
for  natural  history  and  for  manual  training  fre- 
quently impressed  itself  upon  me.  The  effect  has 
been  to  stimulate  these  children,  not  only  in  manual 
training  and  in  natural  history,  but,  awakening  their 
self-confidence  and  self-respect,  to  stimulate  them 
generally.  Those  boys  who,  in  an  ordinary  public 
school,  would  he  set  down  as  dunces  because  they 
make  no  progress,  and  who  would  begin  to  consider 
themselves  dunces  after  a  while,  find  themselves 
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facile  princeps  in  the  shop  and  in  nataral  history, 
and  gain  the  respect  of  otherB  and  take  a  new  start. 
The  beet  work  in  modeling  and  manual  training  in 
the  school  of  which  I  have  charge  has  been  done  by 
such  pupils.  Surely,  therefore,  this  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  introducing  manual  training  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  education.  If  manual  train- 
ing can  promote  the  intellectual  training  of  a  very 
large  number  of  children  defective  on  the  intellectual 
side,  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be 
introduced. 

Another  result  of  my  observation  has  been  that 
the  school-workshop  is  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
mathematics,  the  drawing  and  the  elementary  physics 
teaching.  Although  the  main  object,  as  the  president 
has  said,  should  be  to  educate  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
nevertheless  this  education  should  not  be  unasso- 
ciated  with  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum.  The 
object  should  be  to  connect  the  manual  training  with 
the  work  of  the  class-room,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  close  connection  between  the  work  of  the 
shop  and  the  drawing,  mathematics,  elementary 
physics,  etc.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  make  their  own 
physical  apparatus,  and  geometrical  figures  are  of 
course  constantly  brought  before  them,  and  many 
opportunities  are  offered  for  making  their  space  per- 
ceptions more  definite  and  clear.  Another  advantage 
in  such  a  school  brings  me  to  what  Professor  Patten 
has  said  as  to  the  function  of  the  teacher  taking  the 
place  of  the  military  officer.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  teacher  in  the  ordinary  school-room  to  discharge 
that  function,  but  the  teacher  in  the  shop  can  do  it. 
The  pupils  must  present  themselves  before  him  before 
they  go  to  work.     He  inspects  their  clothing  and  sees 
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that  they  are  neat,  that  they  are  neat  in  their  work, 
that  they  put  away  their  tools  and  keep  them  prop, 
eriy;  he  gives  that  personal  supervision  to  the  habits 
of  his  little  workmen  which  should  be  given,  but 
which  the  other  teacher  cannot  give. 

In  all  respects  I  can  say  that  we  have  found  after 
twelve  years  of  observation  that  the  regular  work  of 
the  school  heis  been  strengthened  by  the  introduction 
of  manual  training,  and  especially  the  English  work 
and  the  compositions.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in 
controlling  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  thought,  of 
knowing  what  is  in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  teacher 
must  know  this  in  order  to  be  able  to  control  the 
pupil's  thought.  By  introducing  shop  teaching  and 
requiring  the  pupil  to  describe  the  operations  which 
he  has  performed  in  the  shop,  and  to  describe  the 
work  in  the  factories  he  visits,  the  master  of  the 
shop  is  enabled  to  know  approximately  the  content 
of  the  pupil's  mind  and  to  control  his  manner  of 
expression. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  moral 
value  of  manual  training.  I  think  that  it  is  great, 
not  only  because  it  encourages  respect  for  labor,  but 
because  it  accustoms  the  pupil  to  a  respect  for  square- 
ness in  things,  which  is  not  without  relation  to 
squareness  in  life,  and  it  also  cultivates  a  feeling  of 
genuine  respect  for  the  master,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  important  point.  In  the  class-room  the  teacher 
confronts  the  pupil  as  a  purveyor  of  knowledge 
which  the  pupil  has  not  sought  of  his  own  accord. 
In  the  industrial  school,  the  pupil  being  engaged 
upon  a  kind  of  work  in  which  he  is  interested,  dis. 
covers  that  the  teacher  is  his  superior  in  knowledge. 
He  comes  to  him  of  his  own  accord  to  get  informa- 
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tioD,  and  he  learns  cheerfully  and  trustfully  to  look 
up  to  his  teacher  and  to  reverence  him.  In  other 
words,  the  feeling  of  real  reverence,  grounded  upon 
felt  and  acknowledged  superiority,  is  inculcated.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  cooperation  will  never  succeed 
unless  we  have  instilled  into  the  working  class  the 
willingness  to  be  guided  by  more  intelligent  minds. 
If  hy  means  of  the  school  we  could  inculcate  this 
habit  of  reverential  regard  for  the  real  master,  there 
would  be  more  hope  than  there  now  seems  to  be  of 
the  success  of  cooperation  as  a  means  of  elevating 
the  working  class.  I  am  interested  in  pointing  out 
the  relation  of  manual  labor  to  the  problem  of  labor. 
I  think  the  school,  by  inculcating  reverence  for  the 
master-mind,  will  help  in  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  We  often  hear  the  mobility  of  labor  spoken 
of  as  a  safeguard.  This  mobility  of  labor  implies  an 
immoral  situation.  The  laborer  is  expected  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  to  shift  himself  from  one  locality 
to  another,  as  if  he  were  indeed  a  mere  article.  But 
if  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  it  is  necessary 
to  build  up  local  attachment — for  the  safety  of  our 
national  development  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
local  attachments  and  home  feelings — how  dare  we 
teach  the  mobility  of  labor  as  a  safeguard.  In  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  lies  the  hope  that  this  mo- 
bility of  labor  need  not  be  resorted  to.  If  the  laborers 
can  succeed  in  building  up  cooperative  experiments, 
they  can  stay  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  bound 
by  numerous  ties,  and  thus  a  stronger  interest  will  be 
awakened  in  their  surroundings  and  in  those  about 
them  than  could  be  the  case  if  their  surroundings 
were  constantly  changing. 
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Land  Tbansfeb  Reform. 


[Bead  by  Title.  AfUnioOD  SeeslOD,  December  SB.) 


This  paper  called  attention  to  the  great  expense 
always  involved  in  showing  title  to  land,  especially 
if  the  land  is  held  in  one  of  the  older  States  and  has 
been  transferred  a  number  of  times.  Indeed,  this 
expense  of  securing  an  abstract  in  such  cases  and 
having  the  title  properly  examined  by  a  competent 
lawyer,  always  reduces  by  a  heavy  percentage  the 
amount  received  by  the  seller;  or  in  case  of  an  owner 
borrowing  on  mortgage,  of  the  mortgagor. 

Again,  besides  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
expense  of  our  present  system  of  land  transfer,  the 
frequent  and  great  difficulty  of  securing  a  clear  title 
to  the  land  is  equally  worthy  of  note.  An  abstract 
cfwnot  show  a  clear  title;  even  the  careful  opinion  of 
a  well  trained  real  estate  lawyer  is  only  a  ground  for 
a  presumptive  opinion.  If  the  land  has  been  sold 
and  bought  several  times,  especially  if  some  years 
have  elapsed  since  such  transfer,  no  one  can  be  sure 
of  his  title.  It  is  actually  impossible  to  prove;  and 
the  court  records  show  many  an  instance  of  innocent 
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purchasers  losing  land  fairly  paid  for  through  the 
defects  of  our  present  system. 

Land  ought  to  be  transferred  with  as  little  trouble 
and  expense  as  government  bonds  or  railroad  stocks, 
instead  of  with  the  present  great  risk  and  expense, 
and  th«re  ought  to  be  some  means  of  rendering  the 
title  indefeasible  except  in  the  case  of  fraud,  means 
being  taken  fully  to  protect  all  just  claims.  The 
Torrens  system,  briefly  described  in  the  paper,  claims 
to  bring  about  just  this  result,  and  we  are  referred 
to  the  experience  of  the  Australian  colonies,  of  Mani- 
toba, of  British  Columbia,  of  Ontario,  and  of  other 
States  where  the  system  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  and  with  universal  success,  in  proof  of  the 
claim. 

The  system  provides  that  any  land  owner  may 
take  his  evidence  of  title  to  the  Land  Transfer  Office 
provided  by  law,  and  upon  proving  his  title  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  registrar,  who  acts  in  behalf  of 
the  State,  may  have  bis  land  registered  to  him  as 
owner,  and  may  receive  from  ^he  office  a  certificate 
to  this  effect.  This  registration  gives  him  an  inde- 
feasible title;  and  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  trace  his  title  beyond  the  one  regis- 
tration in  the  Land  Transfer  OflSce.  The  government 
guarantees  that  title.  In  case  of  sale,  he  fills  out  a 
simple  memorandum  of  the  transfer;  this,  with  his 
certificate,  is  taken  to  the  registrar.  The  transfer  is 
then  entered  upon  the  registrar's  book  and  upon  the 
certificate,  and  the  transfer  is  accomplished.  The 
purchaser  has  now  the  indefeasible  title  with  the 
government  guarantee.  It  is  the  registration  that 
transfers  the  title — not  the  filling  out  of  the  memo- 
randum  of  transfer,  nor  signing  any  certificate. 
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A  mortgage  or  lease  is  managed  in  an  equally 
simple  way.  The  mortgage  ia  executed  in  duplicate; 
one  is  given  to  the  mortgagee,  the  other  is  retained 
in  the  office.  A  memorandum  of  the  encumbrance 
is  then  made  on  the  register  and  on  the  certificate 
of  title,  and  all  has  been  done.  The  certificate  of 
the  title  held  by  the  owner,  or  the  one  page  of  the 
register,  shows  the  exact  state  of  the  title  without 
further  search. 

So  IB  it  with  all  divisions  of  land  or  incumbrances 
of  whatever  kind.  Always  five  minutes  search  in 
the  register  is  enough  to  show  the  exact  title;  always 
that  title  must  be  as  shown,  for  it  is  so  guaranteed 
by  the  State. 

That  the  State  may  not  do  injustice  in  ca«e  of 
those  who  may  have  claims  under  the  old  system 
that  are  not  discovered  when  the  land  is  first  regis- 
tered, a  fund  is  collected  by  a  small  tax  at  the  time 
of  the  first  registration,  and  at  transfer  by  descent 
or  devise  thereafter.  From  this  sum  all  such  just 
claims  are  paid. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  system  is  a  popular  one 
wherever  adopted,  and  invariably  increases  the  value 
of  real  estate  bought  under  it.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  no  valid  objection  has  been  brought  against 
it.  It  seems  destined  to  be  of  general  use  in  slightly 
modified  forms  to  suit  the  differences  of  circum- 
stances in  various  places. 
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The  Third  or  Economic  Revolution. 


[Read  by  Title,  AfteraooD  SeisIOD,  December  1 


In  looking  backward  now  over  the  history  of  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  revolution,  a  movement  of 
intellectual  emancipation  and  reorganization  waB 
approaching.  Similarly,  a  study  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  Europe  during  last  century, 
from  the  vantage  ground  we  now  possess,  makes  it 
abundfintly  clear  that  some  such  political  readjust- 
ment was  imminent  as  came  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  similar  political  changes  since  occurring 
in  Europe.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  maintained 
from  historical  analogy  that  we  have  now  entered 
upon  a  third  movement  coordinate  with  these  two, 
an  economic  revolution.  The  two  former  periods  of 
rapid  change  and  development,  that  is  of  revolution, 
were  each  marked  by  at  least  five  characteristics  in 
which  they  were  closely  analogous  to  one  another. 
First,  they  had  each  been  preceded  by  a  great  change 
of  environment  especially  affecting  the  sphere  in 
which  the  revolution  took  place;  secondly,  they  were 
each  periods  of  marked  and  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  order;  thirdly,  they  were  both 
periods  of  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality;  fourthly, 
they  were  both  accompanied  with  a  series  of  extreme 
radical  movements  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
the  revolutionary  change  itself.  The  fifth  point  is 
that  neither  movement  was  complete  in  itself  but  was 
of  such  a  character  as  certainly  to  lead  to  subsequent 
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social  changes.  In  these  five  points  the  period  of 
the  intellectual  revolution  was  closely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  political.  If  these  marks  are  sought  for 
in  the  phenomena  of  our  own  time  and  found  with 
any  degree  of  clearness,  the  argument  is  strong  for 
the  contention  that  our  time  also  will  rank  as  a 
period  of  revolution,  now  more  especially  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere,  but  extending  to  all  social  relations. 
Taking  the  points  up  in  order,  the  change  of  environ- 
ment  in  our  time  has  been  in  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery of  rapid  production  and  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  it.  The  increase  in  production  and 
the  accompanying  reorganization  of  industrial 
society  has  been  one  of  the  ipost  complete  changes 
in  social  environment  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  second  characteristic,  a  general  and  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  economic  and  social 
order,  undoubtedly  exists.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  the  thought  of  our  time.  The 
third  mark  of  a  period  of  revolution,  a  strong  feeling 
of  nationality  in  our  time,  is  indicated  by  as  many 
instances  as  there  are  modern  nations.  Anarchism, 
and  some  of  the  more  extreme  socialistic  propositions, 
furnish  the  parallel  to  the  two  earlier  periods,  in  the 
fourth  characteristic,  the  contemporary  existence  of 
extravagant  developments  of  the  main  ideals  of  the 
time.  In  the  remaining  point  mentioned,  the  fifth, 
the  tendency  of  the  political  revolution  to  cause  eco- 
nomic changes  is  even  more  marked  than  was  the 
necessity  for  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  lead  ultimately  to  political  reform.  This 
arises  from  the  political  equality  introduced  by  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution  being  in  a  necessary  conflict 
with  the  economic  inequality  of  the  present  system. 
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The  analogy  of  the  three  periods  is,  therefore,  ap- 
proximately complete.  As  a  mere  matter  of  induc- 
tion from  historical  experience,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain that  we  are  now  in  a  formative  synthetic  period, 
not  in  one  merely  acquiescent,  or  merely  negative. 
If  this  is  true,  many  of  the  movements  of  the  time, 
involving  new  relations  of  individuals  or  classes,  are 
prohably  not  merely  a  matter  of  disconnected  resist- 
ance to  the  established  order,  or  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  progress  of  society,  but  in  some 
way  elements  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  order. 
This  would  apply  to  the  disputes  between  employers 
and  employes.  The  action  of  the  latter  as  units 
instead  of  as  a  body,  and  the  absolute  control  of  the 
business  by  the  employer,  may  be  destined  to  dis- 
appear, as  similar  elements  of  absolutism  have  disap- 
peared from  the  intellectual  and  political  spheres. 
Again,  the  increasing  part  which  government  is 
taking  in  economic  production  and  exchange  may 
be  not  a  mere  return  to  a  discredited  policy,  but  a 
portion  of  the  new  synthesis  of  society.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  land-ownership,  a  reaction  is  already  visible 
against  the  excessive  individualism  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  The  efforts  of  the  community  to 
introduce  a  more  just  and  beneficial  distribution  of 
the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  soil  may  be 
destined  to  succeed. 

Still  again,  the  wonderful  vitality  of  trusts  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  in  the  line  of 
the  inevitable  economic  development  of  society  than 
are  those  ideals  underlying  the  legislative,  judicial, 
professorial,  and  popular  fulminations  {gainst  them. 

Ketuming  again  to  the  search  for  analogies,  the 
experience  of  the  past  may  give  us  some  light  on  the 
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probable  consequences  of  the  supposably  analogous 
movement  of  the  present.  The  most  striking  result 
of  each  of  the  two  earlier  movements  was  its  indirect 
influence  on  the  whole  social  organization,  leading 
to  the  reform  of  social  ahuses,  a  greater  feeling  of 
earnestness  and  personal  responsibility. 

If,  therefore,,  our  time  is  to  be  one  of  revolutionary 
change,  if  some  of  the  elements  of  the  new  order  can 
already  be  detected,  the  teaching  of  the  past  is  all 
such  as  to  make  the  fact  a  matter  for  rejoicing. 
Greater  possibilites  for  mankind,  as  individuals  and 
as  nations,  more  substantial  justice,  wider  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  and  opportunities  of  life,  higher 
ideals  and  broader  sympathies,  have  accompanied 
each  of  the  great  steps  of  modern  emancipation,  aud 
may  be  justly  hoped  for  in  even  greater  degree  from 
a  step  in  advance  in  the  economic  world. 


Morning  Seuv>ii,  Daeemier  3 


The  Dbvelopubnt  op  Publicity. 


This  paper  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
development  of  publicity  in  recent  times  and  the 
possible  extension  of  the  principle  in  industrial  and 
social  affairs.  An  introduction  was  made  by  show- 
ing the  development  of  the  American  census  in  its 
attempts  to  get  detailed  information.  Originally  in 
1700  the  census  was  a  simple  return  of  the  population 
performed  to  fulfil  the  constitutional  provisions  for 
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determining  political  representation.  Since  then, 
step  by  step,  other  inquiries  have  been  added  in 
regard  to  age,  defectives,  educational  qualifications, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  investigations  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce.  It  was  shown  that 
this  great  extension  in  the  census  investigation  was 
not  made  without  a  struggle,  but  that  little  by  little, 
the  public  has  acquiesced  in  the  demands,  indicating 
that  progress  may  be  made  by  repeated  insistance  for 
information  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities, 
and  also  by  the  continued  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  thereby  derived.  The  growth  of  the 
English  census  was  also  taken  as  an  instructive 
example  of  the  same  progress. 

Attention  was  then  called  to  the  status  of  publicity 
outside  of  the  operations  of  the  census.  The  American 
local  tax  system  was  seen  to  rest  fundamentally  upon 
the  idea  of  publicity.  Whatever  fiscal  objections 
may  be  brought  against  the  taxation  of  personal 
property,  this  is  nevertheless  a  principle  which  is 
thoroughly  endorsed  by  the  American  people.  Our 
popular  legislatures  repeatedly  demand  that  a  more 
perfect  Hating  of  personal  property  should  be  made, 
and  that  all  evasion  shall  be  severely  punished.  The 
popular  objection  against  the  income  tax  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  latent  hatred  of  every  manifes- 
tation of  Federal  power. 

Corporations  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  have 
secrets,  and  although  many  corporations  have  clothed 
themselves  with  mystery,  this  is  due  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  has  any  respect  for  a  corporation's 
personality,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to 
the  best  method  of  getting  at  the  information 
desired.     The  degree  of  publicity  now  demanded  in 
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regard  to  health  interests  was  next  taken  up.  It 
was  noted  that  here  again  there  bad  been  a  great 
change  in  public  Beutiment,  and  that  State  laws 
implied  a  degree  of  publicity  which  would  astonish 
many  if  the  demands  carae  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment instead  of  from  local  authorities. 

Attention  was  then  directed  to  instances  of  vol- 
untary  publicity  as  opposed  to  compulsory  publicity; 
and  reference  was  made  to  those  examples  in  which 
groups  of  society  find  it  to  their  mutual  interest  to 
render  up  a  certain  amount  of  private  information, 
to  a  common  central  agent,  in  order  to  derive,  in 
return,  information  as  to  the  acts  of  others.  Of  this 
nature  are  mercantile  agencies  for  reporting  busi- 
ness credits;  the  cooperation  of  insurance  companies 
in  forming  mortality  tables,  of  farmers  and  planters  . 
in  making  monthly  returns  of  their  crop  prospects. 

After  thus  showing  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
publicity,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  desira- 
bihty  of  a  further  extension. .  Two  lines  were 
marked  out:  First,  that  public  interest  demands  a 
greater  knowledge  of  physiological  phenomena;  that 
public  sentiment  should  not  be  content  with  support- 
ing an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  the  deaf,  blind, 
idiots  and  insane,  but  should  support  a  public  and 
official  investigation  of  diseases  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  which  incapacitate  large  classes 
of  society  from  earning  their  daily  living.  It  was 
contended  that  this  latter  inquiry  was  of  far  more 
national  importance  than  a  census  of  defectives. 
Secondly,  in  industrial  affairs,  inquiry  should  be 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  actual  and  possible 
productive  capacity  of  industrial  establishments, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  adjusting  the  supply  to 
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the  demand  for  commodities.  A  large  part  of  the 
present  business  depression,  and  of  suffering  by  the 
industrial  claeseB,  is  due  to  the  bad  adjustment  of 
supply  and  demand,  to  the  misdirection  and  poor 
investment  of  capital,  and  to  ignorance  of  labor  as 
to  the  best  field  for  employment.  It  is  of  public 
interest  that  full  data  should  be  secureVi  from  all 
industrial  establishments,  in  regard  to  the  points 
suggested. 


Municipal  Ownehsuip  of  Gas  Works  is  the  United 
States. 


Of  the  nine  cities  that  now  own  and  operate  their 
gas  works  in  this  country,  one,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  a 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  has  begun  too  recently  to 
enable  results  to  be  given.  The  other  eight,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Bellefontaine,  Ohio: 
Henderson,  Ky.,  and  four  cities  in  Virginia — Rich- 
mond, Danville,  Charlottesville  and  Alexandria,  after 
a  fair  trial  of  many  years,  have  recently  refused  to 
entertain  good  offers  from  private  companies  to  take 
the  works  off  their  hands.  There  is  most  dispute 
about  Philadelphia,  which  began  ownership  in  1841, 
and  most  foolishly  placed  the  entire  control  of  the 
works  till  1886  in  the  hands  of  a  self -perpetuating 
body  of  trustees;  who,  being  free  from  responsibility 
to  the  people,  a  primary  principle  of  public  finance, 
naturally  abused  their  powers  and  became  a  corrupt 
body.  The  bad  results  finally  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  trust  in  1885  and  the  restoration  of  the  works 
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to  public  control.  Since  then  the  city  management 
has  steadily  improved,  until  in  1889  the  cost  of  over 
3,000,000,000  feet  of  gas,  twenty-candle  power,  was 
only  74  cents  per  1000  feet,  no  allowance  heing  made 
for  interest  and  the  taxes  which  a  private  company 
would  have  to  pay.  Allowing  5  per  cent,  interest 
and  2  per  cent,  taxes  on  the  cost  of  duplicating  the 
works,  very  high  figures,  the  cost  of  gas  would  be 
only  $1.02.  The  city  buys  some  water  gas  of  a 
private  company,  but  could  make  it  nearly  as 
cheaply  if  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  raise  money 
for  constructing  the  proper  works. 

Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  population  of  87,000,  manu- 
factures gas  at  76  cents  a  1000  feet.  Ad  sillowance 
of  6  per  cent,  for  interest  and  2  per  cent,  for  taxes 
would  raise  the  coat  to  only  $1.04. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  with  a  population  of  43,000, 
does  the  best  of  all  the  cities  owning  their  gas  works. 
Its  output  of  116,000,000  feet  in  the  burner  costs  but 
43^^^  cents  and  is  sold  for  75  cents.  A  liberal 
allowance  for  interest  and  taxes  would  raise  the  cost 
to  only  70  cents.  Wheeling  secures  her  coal  for 
about  17  cents  per  1000  feet  of  gas  in  the  burner. 
Most  other  cities  in  the  east  have  to  pay  about  20 
cents  more  for  coal,  but  by-products  are  very  low  in 
Wheeling. 

In  none  of  the  other  five  cities  does  the  population 
exceed  15,000,  and  so  the  cost  of  gas  is  higher;  for 
the  cost  of  gas-making  rapidly  falls,  at  least  up  to 
100,000,000  feet  a  year,  with  increase  in  consumption. 
But  all  of  these  cities  have  done  very  well.  The  cost 
of  making,  even  with  allowance  for  interest  £ind  taxes, 
exceeds  |1.33  only  in  the  case  of  Danville,  Va., 
where  coal' is  five  dollars  a  ton,  or  over  55  cents  a 
1000  feet  of  gas  in  the  burner. 
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In  most  of  the  cities  owning  their  works,  slightly 
higher   wages  are    paid    for    common    labor    than 
in  private-owned  works,  which  some  may  consider 
a   good    thing;    and    there    is    a    tendency    toward 
employing  members  of  the  dominant  political  party. 
But  this  has  rarely  gone  so  far.  especially  in  recent 
years,  as  to  effect  the  positions  of   superintendents 
and  other  skilled   officers.     The  superintendent  in 
Richmond  since  1886,  was  assistant  superintendent 
for  the  previous  sixteen  years.     The  superintendent 
in  Danville  has  had  his  office  for  sixteen  years;  in 
Henderson  since  the  city  took  charge  in  188S;  in 
Charlottesville  since  1855.    In  Alexandria,  the  super- 
intendent now  in  charge  has  been  out  of  office  only 
two  years  in  eighteen.     Yet  in  all  these  places  there 
have  been  occasional  changes  of  the  party  in  power, 
A  study  of  these  fairly  representative  cities  proves 
the  contention  of  Professor  James  and  others  that 
in  the  cities  exceeding  10,000  inhabitants,  the  cost  of 
the  entire  plant  is  less  than  $6.00  for  every  1000  feet 
1  during  the  year,  and  from  $3.00  to  $6.00  in  most 
38  of  over  50,000.     The  capitalization  much  in 
ess  of  this  common  in  American  cities,  andi  some- 
Bs  two  to  four-fold,  on  which  dividends  are  paid, 
3als  the  monopoly  profits  of  private-owned  gas 
ks.     As  a  full  account  of  the  history  and  present 
dition  of  these  cities  which  own  their  gas  works 
soon  appear  in  a  monograph  of  the  Association, 
nger  report  is  not  now  given. 
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Thb  Growth  and  Economic  Value  of  Builoimo  and 
Loan  Associations. 


Id  stating  the  total  number  of  true  building  and 
loan  associations  in  this  country  only  an  approxi- 
mate accuracy  can  be  reached  except  in  a  few  States, 
but  from  a  comparison  of  data  from  all  sources  we 
believe  the  following  figures  to  be  a  conservative 
statement : 

Pennaylvania  leads  tbe  list  (as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  InduBtrial  SutistlcB,  May  1st,  1890), 

with 1,200 

Ohio  ntnke  neit  (as  reported  in  November  last  by 

the  Co-optratire  Neat  of  Cincinnati)  with 800 

Illinois  is  credited  from  varioua  sources  of  iafor- 

mation  with 600 

Indiana  with -lOO 

New  York  State  at  a  low  estimate 475 

New  Jersey  reported  through  its  Bureau  of  Labor 
BtatisticB  at  the  close  of  1SB8.  210  associations, 

and  has  lieyond  douht  at  this  time 220 

Delaware  and  Maryland  together 225 

Massachuselts 100 

The  remaining  New  Enjttand  States 76 

Wisconsin 55 

Michigan 66 

Minnesota 160 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  together. 200 

Kansas 1 26 

Kentucky 200 

Missouri 200 

Tennessee 76 

Southwestern  States 250 

Other  Southern  SUtes 100 

California,  November,  1800 ll)5 

Other  Western  States 200 

Total 6,820 

We  believe  an  actual  enumeration  of  all  the  asso- 
ciations to  be  at  least  6,000. 
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Their  growth  has  been  so  rapid  for  a  few  years 
that  experience  has  proven  the  former  estimates 
always  to  have  been  below  the  actual  number.  If 
we  take  6,000  as  a  total  number  at  the  present  time 
and  the  averages  from  those  States  where  we  have 
oflBcial  data  with  reference  to  the  same,  we  find 
that  these  6,000  associations  bold  an  accumulated 
capital  of  $456,464,000;  that  each  association  has  an 
average  membership  of  2^5,  making  the  total  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States,  1,410,000;  that  the 
average  amount  of  money  received  by  each  associa- 
tion during  the  year  is  30,000,  making  the  total 
receipts  in  one  year  $180,000,000.  These  figures  are 
conservative,  but  the  amountii  are  surprising  to  one 
who  has  given  no  attention  to  these  associations. 

The  great  merits  claimed  for  these  associations  are 
first,  that  as  an  "institution  for  savings"  no  scheme 
has  yet  been  devised  and  tested  by  experience  which 
insures  safety  of  funds,  good  rates  of  interest,  cheap- 
ness in  management  and  successful  operation  in 
small  communities  as  well  as  in  large,  in  so  high 
degree.  Four  facts  in  the  scheme  upon  which  they 
are  conducted  conspire  to  insure  safety  of  the  sav- 
ings paid  to  them,  namely:  the  kind  of  security 
taken;  the  location  of  the  real  estate  upon  which 
the  loans  are  made;  the  manner  in  which  loans  are 
repaid,  and  lastly,  that  no  large  sum  of  money  is 
ever  in  the  hands  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  association 
which  they  can  steal  if  so  inclined. 

The  moneys  are  invested  only  upon  first  mortgage 
on  real  estate  in  the  same  locality  or  vicinity  where 
the  association  is  located,  or  upon  the  stock  of  the 
association,  the  withdrawal  value  of  which  is  greater 
than  the  sum  borrowed.     The  borrower  conomences 
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at  once  to  make  regular  payments  upon  his  loan. 
The  security  is  constantly  growing  better  by  the 
payments  made  upon  it.  It  is  seldom  that  all  the 
funds  cannot  be  loaned  in  this  manner  at  legal  rates, 
and  usually  there  is  a  competition  among  the  bor- 
rowers and  in  that  competition  a  premium  is  paid 
to  obtain  the  loan  by  the  successful  borrower,  which 
increases  the  profit  of  the  association.  The  expense 
of  conducting  them  is  small;  the  average  expense  of 
each  association  in  Pennsylvania  is  stated  to  be  only 
$380.03,  only  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent,  of  the  money 
handled. 

The  second  great  merit  claimed  by  these  associa- 
tions ia  that  they  excel  the  savings  bank  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  savings  and  home  owning.  The  de- 
positor in  the  savings  bank  may  withhold  or  deposit 
at  his  pleasure;  while  in  these  associations  he  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  deposit  a  certain 
amount  weekly  or  monthly,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  the 
same  he  has  agreed  to  incur  and  pay  a  fine.  If  he 
fails  some  at  least  of  his  fellow-shareholders  will 
know  of  the  fact  and  his  pride  is  stirred,  and  he  will 
be  more  certain  to  save  the  specified  amount  and  pay 
it  than  he  would  if  he  was  depositing  in  a  savings 
bank.  He  has  a  feeling  of  ownership  in  the  associa- 
tion and  a  voice  in  electing  its  ofRcers;  he  talks  with 
his  friends  about  what  he  is  doing  and  urges  them 
to  take  shares  in  the  association,  and  thereby  in- 
creases bis  enthusiasm  in  the  good  work  which  he 
has  commenced.  If  he  is  a  man  with  a  family  and 
without  a  home  he  has  learned  a  practical  way  to 
secure  one  and  his  desire  for  a  home  is  stimulated; 
it  inspires  hope  not  alone  in  him  but  in  all  his  house- 
hold; they  have  discovered  a  way  whereby  the  rent 
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they  usually  pay  may  be  applied  towards  paying  for 
a  home  in  which  they  live.  The  unmarried  clerk  or 
artisan  has  learned  a  practical  way  of  accumulating 
a  sum  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  The  influences 
radiating  from  these  associations  in  the  community 
are  elevating,  and  the  results  which  they  produce 
are  in  a  high  degree  stable  in  their  character.  The 
most  that  society  can  do  for  an  individual  is  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  and  show  him  how  he  can  help 
himself. 

Place  in  the  cities  and  business  centers  throughout 
the  States  many  of  these  associations  based  upon  the 
idea  of  self-help,  saving,  thrift  and  home-building 
and  home-owning  and  you  have  brought  to  pass  a 
powerful  influence  for  good.  The  man  who  is  striv- 
ing to  earn,  save  and  pay  for  the  home,  when  he  has 
accomplished  it,  will  be  a  better  man,  a  better  artisan 
or  clerk,  a  better  husband  and  a  better  citizen.  In 
the  keeping  of  such  the  public  will  be  safe. 


The  Tailorisq  Trade  and  tub  Sweating  Systbu. 


Consideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  tailoring 
trade  in  London  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sweating  system  is  not  a  peculiar  form  of  industrial 
organization.  Neither  the  wholesale  firm,  nor  the 
middle  man,  nor  the  contractor  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  miserable  condition  of  work  and 
wage  that  prevail  in  the  "  slop-shop."  In  its  ulti- 
mate analysis  the  sweating  system  is  simply  the  com- 
petitive struggle  for  existence  on  the  lowest  levels 
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where  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  is  always  greater 
than  the  demand.  An  historical  study  of  the  tailor- 
ing trade  of  Beaton  makes  evident  the  evolution  of 
similar  conditions  as  similar  influences  prevail. 

Until  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  the 
master-tailors  of  Boston  worked  much  as  dress- 
makers do  to-day.  No  material  was  furnished  in 
the  shop.     No  ready-made  goods  were  kept  on  band. 

From  1840  till  1875,  Boston  was  the  center  of  the 
wholesale  clothing  trade.  There  were  thirty  or  forty 
large  establishments.  Fully  one-half  the  work  made 
up  was  sent  into  the  retail  markets  of  the  West  and 
South.  The  period  from  1860  to  1875  seems  to  have 
been  the  golden  age.  A  large  share  of  the  army 
clothing  was  made  by  Boston  Arms.  Work  was 
plentiful  and  wages  high.  The  work  was  done  in 
great  shops  provided  by  the  large  firms.  This  era 
of  prosperity  was  followed  by  depression. 

For  twenty  years  past,  the  clothing  trade  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  has  come  into  effective  competi- 
tion with  that  of  Boston.  The  western  firms  have 
got  control  of  the  western  trade  since  they  can 
underbid  the  Boston  work  in  those  markets.  This 
change  was  effected  by  the  incoming  tide  of  cheap 
labor — Portuguese,  Italians,  Hxmgarians,  Poles — who 
flooded  the  tenement  house  regions  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  were  ready  to  take  work  at  any  price. 

Coincident  with  this  accession  of  low-priced  labor 
was  the  importation  of  the  so-called  "  London 
system."  The  Jew  contractor  appeared  and,  from 
the  moment  of  his  appearance,  distanced  all  com- 
petitors. He  is  able  to  finish  work  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  cost  of  making  in  the  shops  of  the  large 
firms.  The  Boston  firms  have  been  obliged  to  shut 
10 
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up  their  own  workshops  and  give  their  work  out  to 
contractors  or  send  it  to  New  York. 

The  girls  who  caa  remember  the  golden  age,  look 
back  to  the  day  of  leu-ge  shops  as  the  time  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Their  present  grievances  are  (1)  low 
wages,  (2)  irregular  employment,  (3)  uncertain  pay, 
(4)  unsanitary  work-rooms,  (5)  brutal  add  immoral 
work  fellows. 

The  men  employed  in  these  shops  are  for  the  most 
part  Russian  and  German  Jews.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Tailors'  Union  says  that  there  are  not  more  than 
twelve  Christians  among  them.  The  women  are 
Americans  and  foreign  Jews  with  an  increasing 
number  of  Italians  and  Portuguese.  The  Americans 
are  good  workwomen,  trained  in  their  trade  and 
accustomed  to  high  wages  and  wholesome  conditions 
in  the  wholesale  shops.  They  come  into  competition 
with  cheap  labor  imported,  not  now  as  in  1840,  from 
Germany,  England  and  France,  but  from  Southern 
Italy,  from  the  coast  islands  of  Portugal,  from  the 
wilder  districts  of  Hungary  and  Kussia.  Since  for- 
eigners are  willing  to  work  for  $6  a  week,  they  are 
rapidly  driving  better  and  higher  paid  tailoresses  out 
of  the  trade. 

There  is  a  still  lower  grade  of  workwomen — those 
who  take  work  from  the  shops  to  finish  at  home.  I 
have  found  such  women  earning  by  strenuous  en- 
deavor only  $2.50  per  week. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  competition,  but  none  of  the  remedies  hith- 
erto discussed  can  bring  about  any  permanent  better- 
ment so  long  as  a  steady  stream  of  cheap  labor  is 
pouring  into  our  great  cities.  I  confess  that  I  despair 
of  the  success  of  combination,  cooperation  or  educa- 
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tioD.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  protect  American 
workmen  against  the  competition  of  foreign  pauper 
labor. 


QlRLS'   BOARDIHO   HOMES. 


The  main  feature  of  the  paper  was  a  list  of  130  of 
these  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
giving  name,  address,  weekly  charge,  degree  of  self- 
support,  and  capacity.  Printed  copies  of  the  list  were 
distributed. 

The  weekly  charge  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  $3.50,  for  room,  board  and  washing,  a  sum  which 
in  the  home  secures  comfort,  while  in  a  private  board- 
ing house  it  would  mean  penury.  Some  homes  are 
self-supporting  with  a  charge  of  $2.50.  The  highest 
charge  is  $6.00.  The  homes  were  primarily  designed, 
in  most  cases,  to  shelter  the  unemployed  destitute. 
Once  established,  the  home,  by  the  advantages  it 
affords,  naturally  becomes  a  rallying  point  also  for 
those  in  employment,  especially  if  they  receive  small 
wages.  It  is  found  that  both  purposes  are  best 
served  when  the  institution  is  of  such  dimension 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  and  therefore  non- 
paying  inmates,  is  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the 
total.  Thus  the  home  in  its  full  development  is  a 
boarding  house  where  workingwomen  receive  room 
and  board  practically  at  cost,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  continue  to  receive  them  on  credit  in 
case  they  should  be  temporarily  out  of  employment. 
Starting  as  shelters  for  the  unemployed,  the  older 
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homes  in  most  cases  were  originally  charities;  but 
by  giving  prominence  to  the  boarding  bouse  feature, 
all  the  more  important  ones  have  long  outgrown  the 
charity  stage,  being  now  self-supporting.  Some 
could  even  show  a  surplus,  did  they  not  promptly 
reduce  their  charges,  or  enlarge  their  quarters,  or 
increase  their  conveniences,  whenever  a  surplus  is 
threatened.  When  a  considerable  number  of  girls  are 
once  assembled,  other  advantages  fall  to  their  share. 
They  can  spend  part  of  their  free  time  in  completing 
their -education.  Nearly  all  the  homes  afford  instruc- 
tion in  some  branch  of  education,  such  as  sewing, 
cooking,  housework  and  child-nursing,  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  stenography  and  type-writing, 
drawing,  singing,  voice  culture  and  elocution.  The 
larger  ones  have  gymnasiums.  One  is  known  to  have 
a  natatory.  Instruction  in  all  these  branches  is 
either  free  or  given  at  a  nominal  charge.  A  further 
advantage  consists  in  the  social  pleasures  arising, 
first,  from  the  mere  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
congenial  and  safe  companions,  and  second,  from 
amusements  expressly  devised,  each  inmate  contribu- 
ting, not  money,  but  talent  and  industry  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  others.  Thus  the  one  awful  danger 
threatening  destitute  girls  in  large  towns  is  dispelled, 
and  their  whole  lives  are  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
all  by  the  power  of  one  magic  word:  cooperation. 

Complaints  are  heard  occasionally  that  some  man- 
agers place  unnecessary  restrictions  on  amusements. 
A  letter  was  read,  condemning  in  strong  terms  the 
alleged  attempts  on  individual  liberty  practiced  in 
some  of  the  homes.  While  not  denying  the  state- 
ments of  the  letter,  the  lecturer  endeavored  to  ex- 
tenuate them.    Even  should  these  statements  he  true 
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in  the  majority  of  caaes,'  they  would  only  prove  the 
urgent  need  of  these  institutionB,  since  they  have 
in  a  short  time  become  so  eminently  successful,  de- 
spite their  alleged  shortcomings.  The  paper  closed 
with  a  plea  for  that  which  these  institutions  most 
need:  publicity. 
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Evening  Setti^n^  Dtumber  oO. 
d  itArMy  wltb  American  Forosty  ABSocialion.) 


GOVBRKUENT   FOBBSTBY   AdROAD. 

D  PIHCHOT. 


The  nations  whose  forest  policies  might  justly 
claim  attention  are  so  numerous  that  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  chiefly  to  those  with  which  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  some  personal  acquaintance. 

Id  Prussia  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  forests 
which  it  owns  is  simple  and  rational.  The  enormous 
capital  which  they  represent  is  not  permitted  to  lie 
idle,  and  the  forest  as  a  timber  producer  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  permanent  features  of  the  land. 
The  government  has  done  the  only  wise  thing  by 
managing  its  own  forests  through  its  own  forest 
oflBcers. 

With  respect  to  the  forests  belonging  to  towns, 
villages  and  other  public  bodies,  the  State  prevents 
absolutely  their  treatment  under  improvident  or 
wasteful  methods,  nor  does  it  allow  any  measures  to 
be  carried  into  effect  which  may  deprive  posterity  of 
the  enjoyment  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  relations  of  the  State  to  those  forests,  which 
belong  to  private  proprietors,  are  of  much  less  inti- 
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mate'  nature.  The  basis  of  these  relations  is,  how- 
ever, the  same.  To  quote  from  Donner,  now  head 
of  the  Forest  Service: 

"The  duty  of  the  State  to  sustain  and  further  the 
well-being  of  its  citizens  regarded  as  an  imperishable 
whole  implies  the  right  and  the  duty  to  subject  the 
management  of  all  forests  to  its  inspection  and  con- 
trol." 

In  Switzerland  the  development  rather  than  the 
actual  condition  of  forest  policy  may  best  claim  at- 
tention. This  development  is  of  peculieu*  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  in  its  begin- 
ning may  be  traced  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  situation  here  and  now,  and  because  the  Swiss, 
like  the  Americans,  were  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  a  concrete  forest  policy  extending  over  the  various 
States  of  a  common  Union. 

The  work  of  forest  reform  was  begun  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  later  times  chiefly  through  the  Swiss 
Forestry  Association,  founded  in  1843.  It  has  moved 
successfully,  among  other  things,  for  the  foundation 
of  the  forest  school,  the  examination  of  the  higher 
mountain  forests,  the  passage  of  a  new  forest  law 
and  the  correction  of  the  torrents.  Partly  at  least 
as  a  result  of  its  efforts  a  federal  forest  inspector 
was  appointed  in  1875,  and  a  year  later  the  first 
forest  law  of  the  confederation  was  passed.  The 
passage  of  this  law  was  immediately  followed  almost 
everywhere  by  the  appointment  of  trained  forest 
officers,  and  all  the  cantons  whose  forest  legislation 
was  defective  amended  or  completed  it. 

In  France,  which  stands  with  Germany  at  the 
head   of    the  nations  as  regards    thoroughness  of 
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forest  policy,  the  large  extent  of  State  and  other 
public  forests  is  iu  admirable  condition.  The  train- 
ing of  French  forest  officers,  and  to  some  extent  the 
treatment  of  French  forests,  diflfers  widely  from  those 
which  distinguish  Prussia.  That  this  training  extends 
over  two  years  instead  of  the  six  to  eight  spent  by 
the  Prussian  candidates  cannot  but  make  the  task  of 
national  forest  administration  seem  easier,  especially 
in  view  of  the  excellent  and  very  often  the  wonder- 
ful results  which  the  French  foresters  have  achieved. 
Perhaps  their  most  brilliant  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  correction  of  the  torrents  in  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees  and  Cevennes.  The  whole  story  of  reboise- 
ment  in  France  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest  in  com- 
parison with  the  past  history  and  probable  future  of 
our  mountain  forests. 

"History  bas  proved,"  says  Dr.  Schlich,  "that  the 
preservation  of  an  appropriate  percentage  of  the  area 
as  forests  cannot  be  left  to  private  enterprise  in 
India,  so  that  forest  conservancy  has  for  sometime 
pfist  been  regarded  as  a  duty  of  the  State."  The 
formation  of  the  reserved  State  forests  was  the  first 
step.  These  forests  have  been  gradually  brought 
under  simple  but  systematic  methods  of  manage- 
ment which  aim  at  effective  protection,  an  efficient 
system  of  regeneration,  and  cheap  transportation, 
the  whole  under  well  considered  and  methodical 
working-plans.  The  results  of  this  enlightened  policy 
are  conspicuous  in  the  great  fact  that  the  forests 
yield  and  will  permanently  yield  the  supply  of  timber 
and  forest  produce  which  the  population  requires,  in 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made  towards  regu- 
lating the  water  supply  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
steadily  increasing  capital  value  and  annual  net 
revenue  of  the  State  forests. 
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Dr.  Schlich's  statement  of  the  destructive  tenden- 
cies of  private  forest  ownership  in  India  might  with 
equal  truth  have  been  made  as  a  general  proposition. 
It  i&  the  salient  fact  which  the  history  of  the  forests 
of  the  earth  seem  to  teach,  but  nowhere  have  the 
proofs  of  its  truth  taken  such  gigantic  proportions  as 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  surrounded  by  the 
calamitous  results  of  the  course  we  are  now  pursuing. 
The  peoples  whose  intelligence  and  foresight  are  most 
worthy  of  respect  have  shown  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  forest  protection  lies  in  forest  man- 
agement. 


Discussion. 
Mr,  Peters:  Although  State  ownership  of  forests 
is  somewhat  contrary  to  our  accustomed  mode  of 
thinking,  the  importance  of  it  is  such  that  it  is  about 
time  that  we  began  to  accustom  ourselves  to  it. 
A  recommendation  has  been  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountain  forests  and  the  forests 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  government  forests.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  Prussia,  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  should  be  imitated  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  forests  where  it  is  especially  desirable,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  especially  desirable  in  portions, 
at  least,  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  government  to  be  author- 
ized, or  the  proper  department  of  the  government,  to 
receive  forest  lands  offered  in  tracts  large  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while,  if  they  are  below  a  certain 
sum?  I  remember  forest  land  which  was  for  sale  at 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre.  I  simply 
suggest  whether  something  of  this  kind  might  not 
be  worth  the  attention  of  the  Association. 
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Professor  Folwell:  As  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Association  and  a  resident  of  a  State  which  has  pos- 
sessed large  pine  forests,  I  want  to  warn  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  here  present  that  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  will  not  accomplish 
the  work.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  are  acquainted 
with  the  power  and  resources  of  pine-leuid  rings,  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  It  will  take  years  of 
fighting  to  beat  these  rings.  They  are  the  smartest 
men  in  the  country,  they  will  employ  the  best  of 
counsel,  and  they  have  an  experience  in  circumvent- 
ing the  government  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  them. 


The  CosDrnoN  of  thb  Fobkbts  on  the  Public  Lands 
OF  THE  United  States. 

BV  (DITARD  3t.  BOWKRS.  MQ. 


It  is  necessary  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  little 
improvement  need  be  expected  in  the  condition  of 
the  public  forests  of  our  country,  until  there  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  them.  These 
forests  are  steadily  being  destroyed  and  injured  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  preservation  even  now,  to 
some  minds,  is  problematical.  The  text  of  this  article 
is — The  laws  Provide  neither  an  adequate  method  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Public  Timber,  nor  for  its  Dis- 
position in  Jiegions  where  its  Proper  Use  is  Impera- 
tive. 

Aside  from  the  relatively  unimportant  timber  areas 
of  the  South,  the  present  forest  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  situated  either  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
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great  mountain  chains  that  form  the  backbone  of 
the  continent,  or  along  the  slopes  of  the  northern 
half  of  our  Pacific  coast.  These  two  regions  differ 
widely — the  first  being  arid,  generally  mineral,  with 
inferior  timber  for  lumbering,  but  with  a  forest 
cover  invaluable  for  the  irrigation  now  so  extensively 
practiced  on  the  lower  lands,  subject  to  dangerous 
forest  fires,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  region,  and 
consequently  a  region  unfavorable  to  reforestation  by 
natural  methods — the  second,  famous  for  its  great 
rainfall  and  the  enormous  products  of  its  forests- 
which  are  perhaps  the  finest  for  lumbering  in  the 
world,  protected  from  fires  by  this  heavy  rainfall, 
with  soil  of  little  value  either  for  agriculture  or 
mining,  and  naturally  producing  a  renewal  of  the 
forest.  In  the  first  region  the  timber  is  cut  and  used 
locally,  and  is  a  prime  necessity,  while  in  the  second 
it  is  cut  for  export  principally.  Thus  we  see  that 
where  our  Public  Forests  are  most  needed,  both  for 
the  actual  forest  products  and  for  climatic  and  agri- 
cultural reasons,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  destroyed 
and  most  difficult  to  renew. 

In  the  arid  mountain  regions  the  great  problem  is 
the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires,  but  proper 
legislation  would  lessen  this  source  of  loss,  both  by 
removing  some  incentives  for  firing  the  forests  which 
the  present  laws  and  regulations  hold  out,  and  by 
reducing  their  destmctiveness  to  a  minimum.  The 
present  annual  loss  to  the  Government  is  placed  at 
$8,000,000,  in  the  value  of  wood  material  alone  de- 
stroyed, without  considering  the  far  more  serious 
secondary  and  resultant  losses  from  floods,  drouth 
and  the  destruction  of  soil  fertility  and  young  forest 
growth. 
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The  foundation  of  our  protective  eyatem  is  the  Act 
of  March  1st,  1817,  and  its  amendment  in  1832,  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  to  preserve  and 
protect  lands  of  the  United  States  producing  live  o£ik 
and  red  cedar  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ship  tim 
her  for  our  navy.  Upon  this  old  law,  having  the 
construction  of  a  wooden  navy  in  view,  the  officers 
of  the  Government  have  to-day  chiefly  to  rely  in  pro- 
tecting the  timber  throughout  the  arid  regions  of  the 
West,  where  not  a  stick  of  this  naval  timber  is  to  be 
found!  An  examination  of  the  Statutes  shows  that 
there  is  no  legal  method  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  Nevada 
and  the  Pacific  States,  can  cut  public  timber.  Such 
timber  may  be  cut  on  Mineral  lauds  by  bona-fide 
residents,  but  as  not  one  acre  in  thousands  is  known 
to  be  mineral  this  means  comparatively  little.  All 
railroads  having  land  grants  or  rights  of  way  from 
the  Federal  Government  have  the  privilege  of  cutting 
timber  from  the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
the  road  for  construction  purposes  only,  to  which 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  adds  the  right 
of  cutting  for  repairs. 

The  Timber  Culture  Act,  designed  to  stimulate  the 
planting  of  small  areas  of  trees  upon  the  open  plains, 
is  the  only  legislation  aiming  to  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  forests,  and  under  it  less  than  50,000  acres  of 
the  38,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  entered  have 
been  successfully  covered  with  young  tree  planta- 
tions. 

The  effect  of  existing  legislation  is  to  force  the 
whole  population  over  large  aree^  to  steal  the  timber, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  their  use  as  settlers  and 
pioneers  as  the  water  that  runs  in  the  streams  by 
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them.  This  has  so  demoralized  this  community  that 
convictions  for  theft  of  timber,  or  verdicts  for  dam- 
ages for  the  Government  are  rare.  The  few  special 
timber  agents,  appointed  for  political  reasons  and 
without  knowledge  or  fitness  for  the  work,  are  re- 
garded as  mere  spies,  and  this  places  the  local  popu- 
lation in  opposition  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts 
at  forest  preservation.  Moreover,  the  task  laid  out 
for  them  is  manifestly  an  impossible  one.  For  these 
twenty-five  men  can  hardly  be  expected  to  protect 
70,000,000  acres  of  public  forest,  collecting  the  tes- 
timony on  which  suits  for  trespass  and  criminal 
prosecutions  for  timber  depredations  may  be  brought. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  timber  depredations  to  the 
value  of  $3,000,000  on  Government  lands  were  re- 
ported, and  $100,940.32  is  the  magnificent  sum  recov- 
ered. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ofll- 
cers  of  the  Interior  Department  or  the  General  Land 
Office  having  charge  of  these  lands,  but  of  Congress, 
which  persistently  ignores  the  calls  of  these  officers 
for  such  a  change  in  the  laws  as  will  enable  them  to 
protect  the  public  timber.  While  this  is  so,  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Association  to  agitate  this  question  until 
reform  is  accomplished. 
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PKACTICABILITT    op   an   AUBBICAN    i<'0RB3T 

Administration. 


The  absence  of  forest  management  in  the  United 
States  could,  like  many  other  social  and  economical 
conditions,  existing  or  absent  in  this  country,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  a  proportionately  small  pop- 
ulation was  spread  over  a  large  territory,  a  condition 
which  made  it  possible  to  cull  new  territory,  rich  in 
virgin  forest  resources,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
productive management.  Such  management-  could 
hardly  become  profitable  as  long  as  competition 
with  the  accumulated  product  of  the  unmaoaged 
timberlands  had  to  be  met.  The  community  alone 
might  value  the  more  indirect  and  distant  benefits, 
which  result  from  the  management  of  the  forest 
areas;  hence  the  desirability  of  communal  ownership 
and  administration  of  such  forest  areas,  the  value  of 
which  lies  less  in  their  material  than  in  their  position 
and  influences,  such  management  having  in  view 
not  profits,  but  maintenance  of  conditions.  The 
timberlands  still  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  mainly  of  this  character,  and 
need  a  conservative  administration  to  maintain  and 
improve  present  conditions. 

The  practicability  of  such  an  administration  was 
discussed  by  referring  to  a  bill,  drafted  by  the 
Speaker  and  now  before  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tees, which  provides  for  the  reservation  of  the  re- 
maining Government  timberlands,  not  of  agricultu- 
ral use,  regulates  the  sale  of  wood  supplies  under  a 
series  of  licenses,  which  are  to  satisfy  the  various 
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needs  of  the  resident  population,  namely  tbe  settler, 
the  prospector,  the  local  lumberman  and  those  who 
carry  on  lumbering  on  a  large  scale,  and  lastly  out- 
lines a  fully  equipped  organization  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  protect  against  fire,  theft  and 
devastation,  and  superintend  the  proper  manner  of 
catting  30  as  to  secure  reforestation. 

The  objections  to  this  legislation  come  partly  from 
those  who,  by  an  efficient  government  control,  would 
be  cut  off  from  a  nefarious  trade  carried  on  under 
present  conditions,  and  from  those  whose  objections 
were  based  on  principle  and  valid  reasoning. 

The  first  objection,  on  principle,  is  to  government 
holding  of  land  in  general,  under  the  assumption 
that  private  interest  is  better  fitted  to  take  care  of 
lands.  This  was,  from  experience,  shown  to  he  a 
mistaken  position,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
timberlands. 

Next,  the  question  as  to  what  part  of  tbe  commu- 
nity should  own  these  lands  was  discussed,  and  while 
it  was  admitted  that  the  town,  county  or  State  was 
most  closely  interested,  and.  therefore,  ultimately 
best  entitled  to  guard  their  interests,  expediency  for 
the  present  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the  timberlands 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  provided  the 
general  government  would  do  what  is  necessary  to 
preserve  and  keep  this  property  in  permanent  forest. 

The  only  real  difficulty  was  not  in  devising  practi- 
cable measures,  but  in  getting  men  to  execute  them. 
Again  imaginary  or  disingenuous,  as  well  as  bona 
fide  and  reasonable  objections,  were  found  to  exist. 
The  former  were  offered  by  those  who  consider  gov- 
ernment something  outside  and  inimical  to  them- 
selves, and  every  office-holder  an  enemy;  therefore. 
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an  increekse  of  the  number  of  office-holders  a  bane  to 
the  country,  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  This  ob- 
jection, the  speaker  thought,  was,  for  a  self-govern- 
ing American,  puerile  to  make,  and  was  directed 
rather  against  present  methods  of  filling  offices  than 
against  a  forest  administration  in  special. 

To  do  business  it  is  necessary  to  employ  efficient 
men,  and  to  execute  any  laws  such  men  must  be 
not  only  sufficient  in  number,  but  clothed  with  nec- 
essary power;  failures  in  the  gokvernment  business 
were  always  due  to  failure  of  proper  regard  to  these 
three  requisites. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  men  versed  in  forestry 
matters,  it  was  admitted,  would  exist,  hut  as  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  create  at  once  a  technically  per- 
fect management,  the  employment  of  a  few  expert 
advisers,  who  could  be  found,  would  permit  the 
gradual  development  of  a  desirable  system. 

The  question  of  cost  of  administration  was  briefly 
alluded  to;  this  was  computed  at  about  five  cents  per 
acre,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  would  be  easily  cov- 
ered from  wood  sales,  even  in  the  present  stage  of 
development. 

While,  then,  the  speaker  concluded  there  could  be 
no  real  objection  raised  to  the  practicability  of  a  for- 
est management  of  the  Government's  timberlands, 
he  thought  it  would  take  at  least  two  giants  to  carry 
any  such  legislation  through  Congress  against  the 
difficulties  involved  and  the  prejudices  to  be  met  in 
making  any  radical  changes  in  the  present  land 
policy. 
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British  Economic  Association. 
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November  30,  1890,  will  stand  as  a  notable  bistoric 
date  in  tbe  annals  of  Enf^lisb  economic  science. 
Upon  that  day  was  born  tbe  Britisb  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, under  auspices  so  favorable  that  there  can 
be  no  serious  doubt  of  its  long  life  and  great  influ- 
ence. The  need  of  a  catholic,  progressive  society  of 
British  economists,  with  a  public  journal  for  its 
organ,  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time.  The 
leading  economists  of  th«  United  Kingdom  have  not 
been  blind  to  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  in 
Qermany,  Italy,  France  and  America  from  associated 
activity  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  for  many  years 
they  have  contemplated  an  organization  of  their 
own.  To  a  very  important  extent,  it  should  be  said. 
Section  F  (Economics  and  Statistics)  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has 
filled  the  breach.  It  has  brought  together  the  eco- 
nomic students  of  the  kingdom,  made  them  person- 
ally acquainted  with  one  another,  and  given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  a  great  variety  of 
papers,  theoretical  and  practical.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  who  will  be  the  active  supporters 
of  the  new  association  and  its  journal,  have  become 
well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  Section  F.  The 
Royal  Statistical  Society  has  also  held  together  a 
body  of  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  economists  of 
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ability;  and  these  are  among  the  prime  movers  for 
the  new  association.  London,  moreover,  has  for 
years  maintained  a  select  political  economy  club,  with 
its  periodical  informal  dinners  followed  by  the  discus- 
sion of  a  topic;  and  its  membership  includes  gentle- 
men of  distinguished  attainments.  In  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  the  three  kingdoms  there  has 
been  of  late  years  a  remarkable  development  of 
interest  in  economic  studies;  and  all  this  university 
element,  together  with  members  of  the  organizations 
that  I  have  named  and  of  others  that  might  be 
noticed,  has  united  to  form  the  new  Association. 
The  initiative  was  taken  by  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall, 
Mr.  Robert  Giffen  and  Prof.  Foxwell,  and  after 
much  private  consultation  and  correRpondence  a  call 
for  a  meeting  was  sent  out  from  Cambridge,  by  Prof. 
Marshall,  on  October  24.  Circulars  were  sent  to  "(1)  all 
lecturers  on  economics  in  any  university  or  public 
college  in  the  United  Kingdom;  (2)  the  members  of 
the  councils  of  the  London,  Dublin  and  Manchester 
Statistical  Societies;  (3)  the  members  of  the  London 
Political  Economy  Club,  together  with  a  few  other 
persons,  besides  members  of  the  Committee  of  Sec- 
tion F  of  the  British  Association,"  inviting  them  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  University  College,  London,  on 
Kovember  30,  to  discuss  proposals  for  the  foundation 
of  an  economic  association  and  the  establishment  of 
a  journal.  In  that  circular  of  invitation  Prof.  Mar- 
shall made  the  following  remarks: 

"  Xhe  need  of  an  economic  Journal  has  long  been  felt  in  England. 
Every  other  country  in  which  economic  studies  are  pursned  with 
great  activity,  offers  facilities  for  the  publication  of  tborongh  Bcien- 
tific  vork  by  persons  who  have  not  the  time,  or  ore  unwilling,  to 
write  a  formal  treatiue.  Since  isolated  pamphlets,  however  able, 
seldom  obtain  any  considerable  circulation,  Enslishinen  who  have 
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something  to  ea.y  that  ia  too  technical  for  the  ordinary  magatlnea, 
and  too  ahort  for  a  book,  are  aometimes  compelled  to  give  their 
^iewB  to  the  world  in  the  colamnB  of  a  foreign  periodical,  or  as  a 
pablicatioo  of  the  American  Economic  Aasociation;  but  more  fre- 
-qaently  they  put  it  aside  till  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  work- 
ing it  out  more  fully  and  publishing  it  aa  a  book;  and  that  opportu- 
nity too  often  does  not  come.  A  strong  and  widespread  feeling  that 
English  economiBta,  and  especially  the  younger  men  among  them,  are 
thna  placed  at  a  great  disadvant^e  through  the  want  of  an  easy 
means  of  communication  with  one  another,  has  led  to  the  holding 
of  many  private  meetings  and  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  and  lately  the  matter 
has  come  under  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Section  F  (Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics)  of  the  British  Association.  It  Is  aa  the  resnlt 
«f  theee  discossiona  that  I  have  been  requested  to  issue  the  present 
invitation  to  yon. 

"  Tt  wai  at  first  proposed  to  collect  a  guarantee  fund,  and  to  issue 
the  Journal  as  a  private  concern.  But  latterly  the  feeling  has  been 
growing  that  someaecority  should  be  afforded  that  the  journal  should 
always  represent  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  and  be  the  organ 
not  of  one  school  of  English  economists,  but  of  all  schoolsi  and  it  ia 
thought  that  this  end  wilt  behest  attained  by  the  publication  of  the 
jonrnal  under  the  authority  of  an  economic  association.  It  is  sag- 
gested  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a  salaried  editor,  who  should 
have  fnii  power  as  to  matters  of  detail,  hut  should  from  time  to 
time  confer  on  matters  of  general  principle  with  a  committee  of  the 
Association,  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

"The  Association  might  gradually  enlarge  the  scope  of  ita  action. 
It  might  supply  a  common  meeting  place  for  English  economists, 
and  bring  them  together  from  time  to  time.  It  might  increase  Its 
issues  of  economic  publications.  And  lastly,  if  ita  fonds  sufficed  for 
the  purpose,  it  might  do  good  service  by  promoting  economic  inves- 
tigations, especially  such  as  cannot  well  he  undertaken  by  govera- 
ment  departments,  and  yet  involve  considerable  expense;  for  the 
ability,  the  inclination  and  the  means  to  carry  on  investigations, 
such  as  that  which  is  now  being  made  on  'The  Labor  and  Life  of 
the  People  in  London,'  are  seldom  united  in  one  person. 

"Almost  the  only  question  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  has 
so  far  shown  itself  is  whether  or  not  the  Association  should  be  open 
to  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  economics  to  be  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  its  funds.  If  the  Association  should  hold  meet- 
ings for  discussion,  the  farther  question  would  arise  whether  they 
should  be  at  frequent  intervals,  say  once  a  month,  or  more  rarely. 
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Sky  oQce  a  year.  There  are  some  who  thiok  that  the  general  lines 
to  be  followed  should  be  those  of  an  English  'learned'  society, 
while  others  would  prefer  those  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, which  holds  meetings  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  which  does  not  profess  to  confer  any  snrt  of  diploma." 

The  meeting  was  as  succeesful  aa  its  promoters 
coutd  have  wished.  It  was  well  attended,  it  was 
generous  and  tolerant  in  the  tone  of  its  discussions, 
and  it  brought  together  men  of  many  different  shades 
of  opinion,'  To  Americans  it  may  justly  be  some 
ground  of  satisfaction  that  the  new  British  Associa- 
tion agreed  unanimously  to  organize  itself  upon  the 
model  of  its  American  contemporary.  The  following 
simple  resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  fundamental 
platform : 

I.  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  association  for 
the  advancement  of  economic  knowledge  by  the 
issue  of  a  journal  and  other  printed  publications, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Association  may 
from  time  to  time  agree  to  adopt. 

II.  That  any  person  who  desires  to  further  the 
aims  of  the  Association,  and  is  approved  by  the 
council,  be  admitted  to  membership;  and  that  the 
annual  subscription  be  fixed  for  the  present  at 
one  guinea. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  those  present  should 
constitute  themselves  members,  and  that  a  committee 
should  he  appointed  to  draft  rules,  this  committee  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  Association's  first  council  and 
to  have  authority  to  add  other  names,  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  council  to  be  made,  however,  by  the 
Association  in  general  meeting.  It  was  distinctly 
understood  that  no  creed  tests  should  be  employed, 
and  that  no  standard  of  orthodoxy  should  be  held 
up,  the  one  object  of  the  Association  being  honest  in- 
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vestigation  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the 
scientific  spirit.  The  Right  Hon.  George  J.  GoBchen, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presided  at  this  pre- 
liminary meeting,  and  prominent  among  the  speakers 
were  Mr.  Giffen,  Prof.  Marshall,  Mr.  George  Howell, 
M.  P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.  P., 
Prof.  Sidgwick,  Prof.  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Inglis 
Palgrave.  Prof.  Marshall  made  a  speech  that  was 
both  interesting  in  its  review  of  recent  English  eco- 
nomic activity  and  also  memorable  for  its  broad  and 
strong  defence  of  perfect  scientific  freedom  in  eco- 
nomic work.  The  fact  that  England  has  been  tardy 
in  effecting  an  organization  of  its  economists  wa«  by 
Prof.  Marshall  attributed  to  sad  accident.  In  1870, 
he  declared,  England  had  a  stronger  array  of  econ- 
omists of  creative  vigor  than  any  other  country;  but 
within  a  few  years  afterwards  the  greater  number 
of  them  were  in  their  graves,  four  in  particular,  who 
were  men  of  the  the  first  rank,  being  taken  away  in 
the  very  prime  of  life.  He  referred  to  Caimes, 
Jevons,  Bagehot  and  Cliffe  Leslie.  Thus  England, 
strong  in  economists  in  1870,  was  very  weak  in  1880 
ip  men  of  mark.  "Happily,"  he  added,  "in  1890  the 
remarkable  feature  is  that  we  have  a  very  large 
number  of  very  able  young  men  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge and  elsewhere;  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  just  at  the  a^e  at  which  papers  such  as  could 
be  published  in  a  journal  might  be  expected  to  be 
written."  And  so  Prof.  Marshall  believed  that  the 
opportune  moment  bad  come  for  the  launching  of 
the  Economic  Association.  As  to  economic  contro- 
versy Prof.  Marshall  spoke  with  a  refreshing  common 
sense.  He  declared  that,  ''in  the  past,  time  had 
been  wasted  in  controversies  based  upon  the  attempt 
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to  take  the  words  of  some  writer  in  the  moBt  foolish 
sense  possible  and  then  to  write  long  articles  to 
prove  that  the  writer  was  wrong."  He  continued: 
'"All  sciences  in  their  early  youth  have  been  pestered 
by  this  sort  of  controversy,  though  economics  has 
suffered  more  than  others.  One  influence  I  hope  you 
will  exercise  will  be  due  to  your  starting  from  an 
absolutely  catholic  basis  and  including  every  school 
of  economists  that  is  doing  genuine  work.  I  trust 
that  those  who  shall  control  this  journal  will  insist 
that  all  who  write  in  criticism  of  others  shall  take 
the  writings  of  those  others  in  the  best  possible 
sense;  and  in  that  way  all  schools  may  work  ami- 
cably together,  interpreting  each  other  in  the  fairest 
and  most  generous  manner.'* 

These  quotations  show  well  the  spirit  in  which  the 
new  Association  is  founded,  for  Prof.  Marshall 
expressed  the  general  sentiment. 

The  Association  has  chosen  the  Right  Hon.  George 
J.  G-oschen,  M.  P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
its  first  president.  Mr.  Qoschen  is  an  economist  of 
high  repute,  having  contributed  valuably  to  the 
theory  of  international  exchange  and  holding  a  rec- 
ognized position  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  finance 
and  economic  legislation.  Another  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament,  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard 
Courtney,  chairman  of  committees,  whose  views 
upon  the  economic  aspects  of  all  questions  have 
great  weight,  is  vice-president.  The  secretary  of  the 
Association  and  the  editor  of  its  publications,  is  Prof. 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  of  King's  College,  London,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  learned  of  contem- 
porary economists,  and  who  has  carried  mathe- 
matics into  the  elucidation  of  economic  theory  with 
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even   greater  elaboration  and  with  more   scientific 

methods  and  results  than  the  late  Mr.  Jevons.     The 

folio-wing  list,  arranged  alphabetically,  contains  the 

names  of  the  first  Standing  Council  of  the  British  ■ 

Economic  Association : 

Mb.  a.  D.  Acund,  M.  P.,  Riort  Hon.  G.  J.  Ooscbbn,  U.  P., 

Pbof.  Bastablb,  Mr.  Georqe  Howbll,  U.  P.> 

Ub.  Jamib  Bokar,  pBor.  Inorah, 

Hr.  Charlrb  Booth,  Mb.  J.  N.  Keynes, 

Mb.  John  Bubkrtt,  Phof.  Marshall, 

Mr.  Thohab  Bcht,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Maetis, 

Prof.  Edward  Caibd,  Pbof.  Mvnro, 

HiohtHon.  Leonard  Courtney,  Prof.  Nicholson, 

M.  P.,  Mr.  Tnqlib  Palobave, 

Thb  Bev.  Db.  CuNKiNaHAU,  Rxv.  L.  R.  Phblfb, 

Frof.  Edgewobtb,  Mb.  L.  L.  Pbicb, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliot,  Sir  Rawson  Bawbon, 

Sib  Thomas  Fabbbb,  Mr.  Frederick  Sbbbohu, 

Prop.  Foxwell,  Prof.  SiDawicK, 

Mb.  Robbkt  Giffen,  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith, 

Mr.  E.  0.  E.  OoNNBR,  Rev.  Philip  Wicestebd. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  these  gentlemen 
to  American  economic  students.  Mr.  Acland  is  well 
known  as  a  scholarly  and  able  writer  and  politician. 
Professor  Bastahle  is  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
is  author  of  the  article  "  Money "  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britanica,  is  an  authority  upon  the  economics 
ef  intematiopal  trade,  and  is  an  admirable  writer. 
Mr.  James  Bonar  several  years  ago  won  interna- 
tional praise  for  his  brilliant  sketch  of  Malthus,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  the  university  group 
of  economists.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  statistical  and 
economic  studies  of  life  and  labor  in  East  London 
constitute  the  largest  task  of  direct  economic  and 
social  investigation  ever  undertaken  by  one  man  at 
his  own  private  expense,  and  his  recent  volume  has 
almost    monumental  value    and    significance.     Mr. 
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John  Burnett  is  the  labor  correspondent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  is  an  official  who  has  made  himself  an 
authority  upon  the  BtatisticB  and  economic  aspects  of 
current  labor  questions.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.,  is, 
like  Mr.  Acland,  one  of  the  group  of  scholarly  men 
of  economic  attainments  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
a  group  which  hardly  has  a  counterpart  in  our  Con- 
gress. Prof.  Caird  occupies  the  chair  of  moral  phil- 
osophy at  Glasgow,  and  is  an  economist  as  well  as  a 
professor  of  ethics.  Of  Mr.  Courtney,  I  have  already 
spoken.  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  is  an 
authority  upon  the  industrial  history  of  England. 
Prof.  Edgeworth  has  been  mentioned  as  secretary, 
Mr,  Elliot  is  an  active  young  statistician  who  has 
for  some  years  been  in  the  government  service,  and 
is  now  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  occupies  in 
the  Cabinet  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  is  at  present 
vice-chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  is 
widely  known  as  a  writer  and  public  man.  Prof. 
Foxwell  holds  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  has  a  lectureship  at 
Cambridge.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  has  already 
earned  a  high  reputation.  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
bi-metallic  doctrine,  and  is  regarded  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  as  socialistic  in  bis  tendencies.  Mr. 
Robert  GifiEen  is  everywhere  known  as  the  foremost 
statistician  of  England,  and  as  a  political  economist 
of  broad  and  thorough  scholarship.  Associated  for 
many  years  with  Mr.  Bagehot  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Economist,  Mr.  Giffen  has  now,  since  1876,  been  in 
official  life  as  statistician  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
has  been  more  than  once  president  of  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society,  and  has  edited  its  invaluable  journal 
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for  fifteen  years.  He  is  still  in  his  vigorous  prime. 
Mr,  E.  C  K.  Gonner  is  a  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Liverpool,  who  has  written  a  brief  text-book 
of  economics,  much  in  the  spirit  of  President 
Walker.  Mr.  George  Howell,  M.  P.,  is  known  to  all 
economic  students  as  a  writer  of  great  weight  upon 
wages  and  labor  questions.  Prof.  Ingram,  of  Dublin, 
whose  writing  on  economics  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britanica  was  bo  warmly  welcomed  in  America,  and 
who  has  since  written  at  greater  length  upon  the 
history  of  political  economy,  is  an  admirable  repre- 
sentative of  the  rising  body  of  economic  students  in 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  J.  N,  Keynes  is  winniDg  reputa- 
tion aa  an  economist  at  Cambridge.  Prof.  Marshall 
has  earned  bis  place  as  one  of  the  great  names  in  the 
series  of  great  English  economists.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  for  me  to  attempt  to  characterize  a  man 
whose  fame  is  so  wide  and  so  just.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mar- 
tin, the  London  banker,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
inner  circle  at  the  Statistical  Society,  is  the  secretary 
of  that  body,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  unusual  ability 
and  accomplishment.  Prof,  Munro,  of  Manchester, 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  younger  men,  and  is 
deemed  more  "orthodox"  than  most  of  them.  He 
writes  upon  topics  of  industrial  economics,  and  is 
entering  political  life  with  brilliant  prospects.  Prof. 
Nicholson,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  economics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  written  a  book  on 
money,  and  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Prof. 
Foxwel!  as  a  bi-raetallist.  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave,  who 
is  editing  a  dictionary  of  political  economy  that 
promises  to  have  great  excellence,  succeeded  Mr, 
B^ehot  as  editor  of  the  Economist,  which  post  he 
held  for  several  years.     He  is,  as  was  Mr.  Bagehot 
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aad  as  is  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— a  banker  in  the  City.  The  Rev,  L.  R. 
Phelps,  of  Oxford,  though  not  widely  known  as  yet 
in  America,  is  an  economist  of  growing  reputation  in 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  probable  choice 
as  successor  of  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  as  uni- 
versity professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price  is  the  bursar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  is  a  young  man  whose  painstaking  scholarship 
has  already  given  him  rank  as  an  economist.  Sir 
Rawson  Rawson  admirably  links  the  earlier  days 
with  the  later.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Statistical 
Society  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  has  lately  been  its 
president  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  in  spite  of 
great  age  is  active  and  progressive  in  all  kinds  of 
affairs  involving  statistical  and  economic  questions. 
Mr.  Frederick  Seebohm  is  a  gentleman  whose  inves- 
tigations are  familiar  to  students  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Prof.  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  is  one  of 
several  great  British  writers  and  thinkers  who  have 
not  found  eminence  in  moral  philosophy  incompatible 
with  noble  and  permanent  contributions  to  economic 
science.  Rev.  Philip  Wicksteed,  the  Unitarian  min- 
ister, Dr.  Martineau's  pulpit  successor,  is  a  well-- 
known  London  worker  in  philanthropic  causes,  an 
economist  of  somewhat  radical  opinions,  and  the 
active  director  of  the  new  so-called  "Robert  Elsmere 
Hall "  work. 

I  have  made  these  running  comments  at  some 
length  in  order  that  the  character  of  the  new  Asso- 
ciation might  be  the  more  clearly  understood  from 
the  make-up  of  the  council  that  will  manage  its 
ordinary  affairs.     At  present   some  three  hundred 
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members  have  been  enrolled,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
number  will  be  multiplied  several  times.  It  may 
not  be  irrelevant  at  this  point  to  state  that  I  am 
assured  bj  those  most  active  in  the  organization 
that  Americans  would  be  gladly  admitted  to  mem- 
bership upon  the  same  terms  as  Britons,  and  that 
the  new  Association  is  prepared  to  sustain  the  friend- 
liest possible  relations  with  the  American  Association  * 
or  any  of  its  constituency. 

The  journal  of  the  Association  will  at  first  be  a 
quarterly  publication,  and  the  initial  number  will 
appear  in  March  or  April.  The  publication  of  this 
periodical  was  the  most  pressing  object  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  society.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Bagehot 
and  Mr.  Giffen  were  wont  to  talk  much  concerning 
the  need  of  a  purely  economic  publication.  They 
gave  a  high  scientific  quality  to  the  Economist;  but 
they  perceived  the  necessity  for  keeping  it  primarily 
a  journal  of  business  and  practical  finance.  To-day 
the  Statist  and  the  Economist  have  a  certain  amount 
of  theoretical  discussion;  but  like  the  Financial 
Chronicle  and  Bradstreet' 8  (both  of  which  have  a 
very  high  reputation  with  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr.  Palgrave 
and  Snglishmen  of  their  standing),  these  periodicals 
cannot  possibly  serve  as  the  orgajis  of  scientific  eco- 
nomic utterances.  The  journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society  is  an  invaluable  repository;  but  its  contents 
are  economic  only  in  a  partial  and  narrowly  inclusive 
sense.  The  new  journal  will  therefore  be  exceed- 
ingly welcome,  and  its  existence  will  call  out  much 
good  writing  which  has  not  hitherto  been  produced 
because  the  avenue  of  publication  has  been  wanting. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  journal  will  after  a  time 
be  compelled  to  make  its  appearance  monthly.  There 
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seems  to  me  to  be  ia  Oreat  Britain,  at  the  present 
time,  ao  almost  unequalled  ^C&J^^jy^o'r,- aj^ar^e, 
varied  and  extremely  valuable  production  of  economic 
literature,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  b^eve  '(^dt  ■.  the 
new  Association  and  its  tolerant  catholic  journal  will 
afford  the  rallying  point  for  atnop^^generaTahd  a  . 
more  effective  accomplishment  of  work  in  economics 
'  than  has  been  witnessed  in  England  for  many  years. 
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Secretary's  Report  on  the  Progress 
American  Economic  Association, 

Since  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 


It  is  said  that  the  history  of  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity  is  uninteresting,  and  if  such  is  the  case  it 
ought  to  be  brief. 

The  American  Economic  Association  has  continued 
to  grow  and  develop  along  the  lines  laid  down  at  our 
first  meeting,  and  as  in  every  previons  report  I  can 
say  that  the  Association  was  never  before  in  so  pros- 
perous a  condition.  The  membership  of  the  Associ- 
ation has  been  as  follows  at  different  dates  named: 

Humber  of  members  on  first  list,  March,  1866 162 

"  "       at    time   of    Boston  meeting, 

May,  1889. 300 

on  second  published  list,  July, 

1888 IbTt 

December,  1888. 600 

"  "       and  Bubscriber?  on  list  pul>- 

lished  December,  1890 636 

It  is  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  in  an  Associa- 
tion of  our  kind,  however  important  quantity  may  be. 
quality  is  of  still  more  importance.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  we  can  express  quality  of  membership 
numerically,  but  we  may  without  hesitation  refer  in- 
quirers to  our  published  list  of  names,  including 
13 
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nearly  all  the  economists  of  note  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  the  best  in  other  countries.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  our  Association  is  at  the  present  time  known  by 
economists  in  all  countries,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
scientific  economic  association  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  an 
Australian  Economic  Association  had  been  organized 
at  Sidney  in  1887  and  had  begun  the  publication  of 
the  Australian  Economist.  This  Australian  organi- 
zation owed  its  existence  to  the  impetus  derived 
from  our  Association.  I  understand  that  since  that 
time  an  Economic  Association  has  been  formed  in 
Japan,  the  suggestion  for  which  was  also  derived 
from  our  Association.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  press  has  made  public  the  formation  of  an  Eng- 
lish Economic  Association  at  University  College, 
London,  on  November  20, 1890,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  J.  Goschen.  The  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation frequently  cited  in  the  circular  calling  the 
meeting,  served  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  model. 
Certainly  we  may  reasonably  feel  gratified  to  know 
that  three  National  Associations  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  have  received  the  impulse  which  gave 
them  existence  from  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Our  publications  have  maintained  their  character 
for  excellence,  and  the  demand  for  them,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  is  slowly  but  gradually 
increasing. 

Our  treasurer's  report  shows  a  far  larger  cash 
balance  than  any  previous  report,  and  our  other 
assets  have  correspondingly  increased. 

"When  we  last  met  one  prize  had  been  established 
for  the  best  essay  on  "Immigration."     That  prize 
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was  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  D.  Lang,  of  Baltimore, 
\ij  a  committee  appointed  by  our  president.  His 
essay  was  published  in  the  journal  America,  and  was 
highly  commended  in  the  Forum.  Since  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting  a  prize  of  $100,  established  by  Mrs. 
John  Armstrong  Chanler,  has  been  divided  between 
Miss  Clara  de  G-raffenried  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
The  subject  was  "Child-Labor,"  and  the  judges  de- 
cided that  the  merits  of  these  two  papers  were  bo 
nearly  equal  that  the  prize  ought  to  be  shared  by 
these  two  contestants.  A  prize  of  $600,  $300  for  first 
best  essay  and  $200  for  second  best,  has  been  estab- 
lished upon  "Women  Wage-Earners,"  and  the  judges 
have  the  essay  now  under  consideration.  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Shearman  established  a  prize  of  $260  for  the  best 
essay  on  "The  Taxation  of  Personal  Property  in  the 
United  States."  The  essays  have  been  sent  in,  but 
the  judges  have  not  yet  examined  them.  Recently 
a  first  prize  of  $300  and  a  second  of  $200  have  been 
offered  for  essays  on  "The  Housing  of  the  Poor  in 
American  Cities."  Competition  is  open  to  all,  and 
the  conditions  are  published  in  our  Hand-Book. 

No  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1889  through  a 
ffiilure  of  plans  which  we  had  made  for  a  meeting  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  who  ex- 
pected to  receive  us  at  his  home  in  Michigan,  had 
been  called  to  Washington,  and  could  not  give  the 
attention  which  he  desired  to  our  proposed  annual 
meeting.  Other  prominent  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  much  occupied  at  the  time,  and  it  seemed 
best  to  those  consulted  to  postpone  the  meeting  until 
this  year.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  however,  as  the 
result  of  experience,  that  we  lose  ground  whenever 
an  annual  nieeting  is  omitted,  and  that  hereafter  we 
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ought  to  make  it  a  fixed  policy  to  omit  our  meetings 
under  no  circumstanceB.  We  ought  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  decide  upon  a  definite  policy  with  respect  to 
both  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  adhere  to  it 
with  as  little  change  as  possible. 

While  referring  to  the  events  of  our  history  during 
the  past  two  years,  I  ought  to  mention  our  loss  in 
the  death  of  one  of  our  honorary  members,  Professor 
James  E.  Tborold  Rogers,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  England,  who  died  October  13,  1890.  The 
work  of  Professor  Rogers  is  so  well  known  that  it 
seems  superfluous  to  refer  to  it  in  this  place.  How- 
ever much  some  of  us  may  have  differed  from  his 
views,  we  all  feel  that  political  economy  has  lost  one 
of  its  chief  lights  in  his  death. 

With  respect  to  the  future  it  can  be  said  that  our 
prospects  are  as  bright  as  ever.  It  seems  to  me  wise 
to  continue  the  policy  of  offering  prizes  for  essays, 
and  possibly  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  concern- 
ing these  prizes.  We  do  not  expect  by  t^e  offer  of 
prizes  of  $200  or  $300  to  draw  into  the  contest  poli- 
tical economists  of  national  reputation,  nor  do  we 
desire  this.  The  object  of  the  prizes  is  to  awaken 
interest  in  economic  topics,  and  to  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  intelligent  opinions  upon  important  topics  of 
the  day,  and  in  both  respects  our  prizes  have  been 
most  successful.'     If  the  study  of  political  economy 

'The  influence  of  prises  in  promoting  diacussion  is  brought  oat 
incidentally  by  the  following,  translaled  from  ProfesBor  Adolf 
Wagner's  Orvndlegang  der  I'olititehtn  OtkonomU.i^e  Aufl.  8.  IW). 
"The  relations  of  political  economy  and  ethics  have  been  recently 
ezamineil  by  several  in  the  French  literature  of  political  economy, 
and  this  has  been  in  part  brought  abuut  by  a  prize  offered  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Morals  and  Polities  in  1857  for  the  host  ©way 
on  the  Relations  between  Ethics  and  Political  Economy.  See 
especially  the  auccesaful  prize  essay  by  A.  Rondelet,  <1q  spiritual- 
i;  politique,  Paris,  1S59." 
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is  beneficial,  then  the  offer  of  prizes  is  useful,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  mention  any  way  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  money  could  so  effectively  promote  the 
study  of  political  economy. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
have  an  endowment  which  we  can  use  for  general 
purposes,  such  as  defraying  the  expenses  of  mem. 
bersjengaged  in  original  research,  the  publication 
of  valuable  papers  and  treatises,  and  possibly  also 
the  award  of  fellowships  in  the  manner  suggested 
in  our  Hand-Book. 

We  feel  grateful  for  the  support  we  have  received 
in  the  past,  and  we  face  the  future  with  confidence 
of  continued  usefulness. 
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Absbts. 
(Id  addlUon  to  cash  od  hand.) 

Amount  dne  from  members (4SS  00 

(As  per  memoranda  from  Secretary's  book.) 

Amount  doe  from  Agents  for  publications 402  50 

"        "        "    individuals 65  65 

Copies  on  hand  bound  in  cloth — 

Vol.    I    (20) 80  00 

II  <40) 160  00 

III  t&O) 20000 

IV  (78) 312  00 

Copies  on  hand  Ixiand  in  half  morocco— 

25' of  each  volume 460  00 

"  "  unbound — 

Vol.    I    (170) 610  00 

II  (221) 663  00 

III  (221) 663  00 

IV  (221) 663  00 

Over  8,100  single  copies — 

Vol,  I,  II,  in,  IV  and  V 4,860  00 

Total .....$9,515  06 

LlABILlTIEH. 

To  priie  on  Taxation f250  00 

"         "      Woman  Wage-Earners 500  00 

"   ■      "      Housing  of  the  Poor 460  00 

11,310  00 
Decbwur  23,  1890. 
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The  three  papers  on  Forest  Administration  here 
printed  together  were  read  at  the  joint  session  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1890. 
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Government  Forestry  Abroad. 


The  following  article  has  heen  rather  hastily  pre- 
pared from  such  materials  and  experience  as  the 
■writer  was  able  to  command,  and  while  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  claim  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is  believed  that 
the  statements  and  statistics  which  it  contains  are 
accurate. 

Germany,  France  and  Switzerland  have  been  dwelt 
upon  more  at  length,  both  because  forestry  has 
reached  a  wider  development  there,  and  because  the 
writer  can  speak  concerning  them  from  personal 
observation. 

The  history  of  the  forest  has  developed  itself  along 
similar  lines  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  course 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Continent,  which  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  it  was  else- 
where, is  thus  briefly  summarized. 

At  first  the  forest  held  the  same  relation  to  man 
as  to  the  game  upon  which  he  lived.  His  demand 
upon  it  was  insignificant,  but,  as  he  advanced  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  he  began  to  call  upon  the  forest 
for  greater  supplies  of  timber,  and  especially  for  the 
pasturage  of  his  herds.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  this  was  the  chief  service  which  gave  the  wood 
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lands  value.  The  increasing  density  of  population 
and  the  more  complicated  needs  of  life  then  gave 
gradual  rise  to  more  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  forest. 
For  a  time  the  demand  was  small  and  the  areas  cut 
over  easily  covered  themselves  with  young  growth. 
The  forest  renewed  itself  and  maintained  its  pro- 
ductive power.  But,  as  the  demand  increased,  the 
areas  cut  over  increased  with  it,  and  the  actual  re- 
growth  no  longer  kept  pace  with  the  quantity  of  ' 
timher  which  it  was  called  upou  to  yield.  At  the 
same  time  the  land  needed  for  agriculture  was  being 
taken  from  the  timbered  area,  and  the  wood  lands, 
attacked  along  two  lines,  were  beginning  to  suffer 
seriously. 

"It  is  true,"  Baya  Dr.  Gayer,"  "that  the  forest  belonged  at  that  time 
chieHy  to  the  herdninen  and  the  game,  but  the  steailily  increasing 
tendency  to  destruction  of  a  growing  population  made  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  chase  an  undoubted  advnntage  to  the  forest. 
Indce<l  the  hunter  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  its  best  (riends.  For 
numerous  acts  of  violence  may  be  referred  to,  extending  over  the 
vbole  of  mediaeval  times,  as  a  result  of  which  much  free  land 
belonging  to  the  early  communities,  or  the  rightb  to  its  enjoyment, 
passed  in  course  of  time  into  the  hands  of  the  rulers.  Prom  a  legal 
standpoint  these  are  indeed  events  to  be  deplored,  and  from  them 
the  oppressive  burden  of  actual  prescriptive  rights  takes  ita  rise,  hut 
the  present  extensive  State  forest  holdings  in  Germany  have  chiefly 
to  thank  this  universal  love  of  venerie  for  their  existence. 


"  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  forests  have  t>een  at  no  time  in 
a  more  deplorable  condition  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  thence  on  to  the  mi,dd!eot  Ihe  last  century.  The  results 
which  must  follow  this  condition  of  affairs  were  evident,  and  led 
to  the  most  serious  fears  of  a  widespread  timber  famine.  And 
although  this  foreboding,  as  it  filled  the  minds  of  men  toward  the 
end  of  the  Mediicval  period,  and  aa  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  through  numerous  publications,  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated, nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 

'Der  Vi'aM  im  Wechsel  der  Zciten.  Inaugural  address  aa  Rector 
of  the  Univetsily  of  Munich,  November,  1889. 
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timB  aad  the  narrow  boundaries  of  supply,  it  waa  on  tbe  whole  by 
no  means  unjuatified.  It  gave,  at  leaat,  the  Arat  impulse  to  economy. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  universal  sentiment,  bnt  perb  ape  caused 
even  more  by  tbe  interest  in  hunting  and  in  the  security  of  tbe 
righta  of  property,  a  )^adnal  change  for  the  better  appeared  in  the 
destiny  of  the  forest.  Its  importance  as  a  national  treasure  had  at 
all  events  penetrated  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  classes. 

"  There  begins  now  a  time  of  restless  work  in  the  forest,  a  time 
of  struggle  for  its  preservation  and  rehabilitation,  the  resultaof 
which  no  other  nation  has  realized  so  fully  as  the  German. 

"Apart  from  the  measures  which  were  demanded  by  the  security 
of  property  and  the  economical  ordering  of  forest  utilization,  the 
efforts  of  the  forester  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  forest.  This  was  accomplished  in  those  regions  which  bad 
partially  escaped  destruction  by  tbe  assistance  of  the  free  regenera- 
tive power  of  nature,  in  the  totally  devastated  areas  by  srtiAcial 
means.    The  rational  treatment  of  the  wood  lands  had  begun." 

All  forest  management  may  be  said  to  rest  on  two 
closely  related  facts  which  are  so  self-evident  that 
they  might  almost  be  called  axioms  of  forestry,  but 
which,  like  other  axioms,  lead  to  conclusioiiB  of  far- 
reaching  application.  These  are,  first,  that  trees 
require  many  years  to  reach  merchantable  size;  and, 
secondly,  that  a  forest  crop  cannot  be  taken  every 
year  from  the  same  land.  From  the  last  statement 
it  follows  that  a  definite,  far-seeing  plan  is  necessary 
for  the  rational  management  of  any  forest,  from  the 
first;  that  forest  property  is  safest  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  imperishable  guardian;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  State. 


Gkbmany. 
It  is  natural  in  treating  the  subject  of  State  for- 
estry to  begin  with  Germany,  since  it  is  here  that  it 
has  reached  its  furthest  development  and  most  stable 
condition.     In  Germany,  then,  the  forests  cover  an 
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area  of  13, 908,398  hectares,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
surface  of  the  couDtrj.  It  is  extremelr  significant, 
in  view  of  the  popular  talk  about  the  "inexhausti- 
ble" forest  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  note 
that  the  latest  available  data  put  the  percentage  of 
wooded  land  in  our  country  also  at  26  per  cent.  It 
is  true  that  the  relative  density  of  population  in 
the  two  countries  is  a  factor  which  enters  largely 
into  such  a  comparison,  but  it  is  equally  true  as 
regards  the  relative  economy  in  the  use  of  wood,  and 
the  fact  that  Germany  is  very  far  from  supplying 
her  own  demand  for  timber.  Further,  the  contrast 
between  the  permanent  productive  powers  of  the 
German  and  American  wood  lands,  as  they  stand  at 
pr^ent,  adds  another  somber  tint  to  the  picture  of 
our  condition.  In  Germany,  the  State  either  owns 
or  controls  about  two-thirds  of  the  forest  area,  and 
for  these  lands  the  point  of  lowest  production  has 
been  past.  It  is  coming  for  us  at  a  time  when  the 
need  of  timber  is  at  its  highest. 

It  is  necessary  when  dealing  with  forest  policy  in 
the  German  Empire  to  treat  independently  the  differ- 
ent States  of  which  it  is  composed.  Differences  in 
forest  organization  and  management  have  arisen 
through  differences  in  politics  and  geography,  even 
a  superficial  examination  of  which  would  exceed 
both  the  space  and  the  scope  of  the  present  paper, 
and  it  is  fortunately  the  less  needful  to  go  into  so 
extended  a  discussion,  because  one  common  principle 
lies  at  the  root  of  forest  policy  in  each  of  them,  and 
may  be  fully  illustrated  by  reference  to  any  one. 
This  principle,  special  to  no  country  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment, holds  that  "the  State  is  the  guardian  of  all 
public  interests."     It  is  in  its  interpretation  that,  for 
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the  purposes  of  this  paper,  its  chief  interest  lies. 
From  this  point  of  view  "  public  interests  "  must  be 
taken  to  mean  all  interests  other  than  private  ones. 
So  understood,  this  maxim  may  be  Baid  to  sum  up 
the  forest  policy  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
as  well  under  republican  as  under  governments  of  a 
distinctly  paternal  character. 

The  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  both  as  the  head  of  the 
German  Bund  and  as  the  State  which  has  developed 
the  forest  organization  most  worthy  to  be  taken  as 
an  example,  will  furnish  the  completest  illustration. 

Covering  an  area  of  some  8,153,946  hectares,  the 
forests  of  Prussia  occupy  23.4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
surface  of  the  country.  Of  this  wood  land  it  may 
be  said  roughly  that  one-third  is  stocked  with  decidu- 
ous trees,  and  two-thirds  with  the  less  demanding 
conifers,  a  reversal  of  the  old  conditions,  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  richer  ground  has  been  rightly  claimed 
for  agricultural  uses.  The  ownership,  a  point  of 
capital  importance  in  relation  to  our  subject,  is  di- 
vided as  follows:  To  the  State  belong  nearly  2,718,- 
256  hectares,  or  29  per  cent.;  to  towns,  village  com- 
munities and  other  public  bodies.  1,302,508  hectares, 
or  16  per  cent.,  and  to  private  owners  4,382,251 
hectares,  or  55  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  State  to  the  forests  which  it 
owns  is  simple  and  rational,  based  as  it  is  on  the  idea 
that  its  ownership  will  be  permanent. 

Holding  it  as  a  duty  to  preserve  the  wood  lands 
for  the  present  share  which  they  take  in  the  economy 
of  the  nation,  the  State  has  recognized  as  well  the 
obligation  to  hand  down  its  forest  wealth  unimpaired 
to  future   generations.     It   has  recognized  and  re- 
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spected  equally  the  place  which  the  forest  holds  in 
relation  to  agriculture  and  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  hence  feels  itself  doubly  bound  to  protect  its 
wood  lands. 

In  a  word,  it  has  seen  that  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
influence,  the  forest  plays  a  roost  important  part  in 
the  story  of  human  progress,  and  that  the  advance 
of  civilization  only  serves  to  make  it  more  indis- 
pensable. It  has,  therefore,  steadily  refused  to 
deliver  its  forests  to  more  or  less  speedy  destruction, 
by  allowing  them  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  shorter 
lived  and  less  provident  owners.  Even  in  the  tiroes 
of  greatest  financial  difficulty,  when  Prussia  was 
overrun  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the  French,  the 
idea  of  selling  the  State  forests  was  never  seriously 
entertained. 

But  the  government  of  Prussia  has  not  stopped 
here.  Protection  standing  alone  is  irrational  and 
incomplete.  The  cases  where  a  forest  reaches  its 
highest  usefulness  by  simply  existing  are  rare.  The 
immense  capital  which  the  State  wood  lands  repre- 
sent is  not  permitted  to  He  idle,  and  the  forest,  as  a 
timber  producer,  has  taken  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  land.  The  government  has 
done  the  only  wise  thing  by  managing  its  own  forests 
through  its  own  forest  officers. 

The  organization  of  the  Forest  Service  is  briefly  as 
follows:  At  its  head  stands  the  Department,  or  roore 
correctly,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  State  lands 
and  forests,  which  exercises  general  supervision  over 
forest  affairs  through  the  medium  of  the  (Oberland- 
forstmeister)  chief  of  Forest  Service.  A  part  of 
this  central  office  is  the  Bureau  of  Forest  Surveys 
and  Working  Plans,  a  factor  of  very  great  iropor. 
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taace  in  the  general  organization.  A  working  plan 
is  the  scheme  according  to  which  the  technical  busi- 
ness of  a  forest  range  is  carried  out.  "Its  object," 
says  Dr.  Judeich,'  "is  so  to  order  the  management  of 
a  forest  in  time  and  space  as  to  fulfill  to  the  utmost 
the  objects  of  this  management."  The  following  sub- 
division of  the  general  subject  of  working  plans  is 
taken  from  his  admirable  work,  "Die  Forsteinrich- 
tung."  The  first  section  is  entitled  "Preliminary 
Work,"  under  which  are  included:  forest  surveys, 
forest  or  timber  estimating  (which  includes  "the  in- 
vestigation of  all  conditions  inherent  in  the  forest 
which  have  an  influence  on  its  present  yield,  or  which 
are  of  importance  for  the  calculation  of  its  yield  in 
the  future;"  that  is,  the  very  thorough  study  and 
description  of  both  soil  and  timber),  a  study  of  the 
general  and  external  conditions  by  which  it  is  affected 
(its  topography,  history,  ownership,  nature  of  the 
surrounding  land  and  people,  and  any  other  consid- 
erations which  may  influence  its  management),  and, 
lastly,  maps  and  records. 

The  second  section,  which  may  be  called  Forest 
Division  for  want  of  a  better  English  name,  con- 
siders the  formation  of  ranges,  each  of  which  is  in 
charge  of  an  executive  ofiicer,  then  the  division  of 
the  range  into  units  of  management  called  blocks, 
each  of  which  is  treated  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  and  into  compartments, 
which  are  generally  well  over  a  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  and  are  marked  on  the  ground  by  open  lanes 
and  boundary  stones.  This  second  section  contains 
also  less  important  matters  which  cannot  be  touched 
on  here. 

^Di»  For»UiarirKlung.     4th  Rd.     Dresden,  1886. 
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The  third  section,  DetermiDation  of  the  Yield, 
explains  the  various  methods  of  calculating  and 
fixing  the  amount  of  timher  which  a  given  forest 
may  be  safely  called  upon  to  yield. 

The  next  section  treats  of  the  construction  of  the 
working  plans  proper:  that  is,  "of  that  document 
in  which  the  essential  results  of  the  preliminary 
work,  the  determination  of  the  yield  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  management  are  so  put  together  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  guide  ....  to  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  range," 

The  final  section  relates  to  the  posting  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  working  plans,  especially  as  regards 
the  periodic  revisions,  which  take  place  in  general  at 
intervals  of  five  and  ten  years. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  department  just  mentioned 
is  the  Bezirksregierung,  a  council  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  thirty-five  minor  divisions  of  the  Prussian 
State,  which  has  full  control  over  forest  business 
within  its  sphere  of  action.  The  members  of  the 
controlling  staff,  the  Oberforstmeister  and  Forst- 
meister,  are  also  members  of  this  council.  Their 
duties  He  in  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the 
executive  staff,  of  whom  there  are  681  in  Prussia. 
These  officers,  styled  Oberfiirster,  are  charged  with 
the  actual  management  of  the  public  forest  lands,  and 
it  is  on  them  that  the  security  of  public  interest  in 
the  forests  chiefly  rests.  Upon  their  selection  and 
education  the  utmost  care  and  forethought  are  ex- 
pended. 

Their  course  of  training,  one  which  has  produced 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  forest  staff  of  the  present 
day,  is  briefly  as  follows:  It  begins,  after  graduation 
from  a  gymnasium,  with  a  year  of  practical  work 
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under  some  experienced  Oberforster,  to  enter  which 
the  candidate  is  required  to  show,  besides  his  certifi- 
cate of  graduation,  that  he  is  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age;  that  he  has  certain  moral  and  physical 
qualities,  and  that  his  financial  resources  are  suffi- 
cient to  carry  him  through  his  whole  forest  educa- 
tion. The  object  of  this  preparatory  year  is  to  intro- 
duce the  beginner  to  the  forest  and  its  management; 
to  enable  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more 
important  forest  trees:  to  take  part  in  planting  and 
felling  and  the  protection  of  the  forest;  to  do  a  little 
surveying,  and  last,  but  by  oo  means  least,  to  learn 
to  hunt.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  love 
of  hunting,  which  the  Prussian  forest  service  is 
careful  to  encourage,  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  its  individual  members. 
Great  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  this  year  of  prepara- 
tory work,  chiefly  because  of  the  vastly  greater  force 
and  reality  which  it  gives  to  the  subsequent  theo- 
retical teaching.  As  one  who  has  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  it,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  custom  which  is 
unfortunately  less  widely  extended  than  its  merits 
deserve:  but  which  I  hope  to  see  one  day  established 
in  the  forest  schools  of  our  land. 

The  young  Prussian  forester  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pass  through  this  preliminary  year  next 
spends  two  years  at  a  forest  school,  presumably  either 
Miinden  or  Neustadt  Eberswalde,  both  of  which  are 
in  Prussia,  and  like  all  other  similar  German  schools, 
are  supported  by  the  State.  The  candidate  may,  if 
he  chooses,  attend  any  of  the  other  forest  schools,  of 
which  Germany  numbers  six  (Aschaffenburg  and  the 
Forest    School   of    the   Munich    University,    which 
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together  form  one  complete  institution;  Tharand, 
Tiibingen,  Karlsruhe,  Qiesen  and  Eisenach),  but  he 
must  cover  the  same  ground  as  at  the  institutions 
which  are  standard.  The  technical  school  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  of  jurisprudence  and  political  econ- 
omy at  some  university,  and  the  young  forester  then 
comes  up  for  the  first  State  examination.  He  must 
present  with  his  credentials  the  maps  and  field  notes 
of  a  plot  surveyed  and  a  level  run,  as  well  as  a  tim- 
ber map  covering  at  least  1,236  acres,  all  his  own 
work.  The  examination  itself  bears  first  on  forestry, 
in  which  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
general  theory  as  to  silviculture,  working  plans,  cal- 
culation of  the  volume  and  yield  of  standing  timber, 
its  capital  and  selling  value,  the  utilization  of  forest 
produce,  forest  technology,  protection  and  police, 
and  forest  history  and  literature.  In  mathematics 
it  demands  about  what  is  included  up  to  the  second 
year  of  one  of  our  colleges,  and  in  surveying  the 
requirements  are  somewhat  larger.  Zoology,  botany 
and  mineralogy,  especially  the  second,  are  strongly 
insisted  on,  while  chemistry,  physics  and  law  com- 
mand a  smaller  share  of  attention. 

The  examination  is  followed  by  at  least  two  years 
of  travel  and  work,  during  which  the  candidate,  now 
promoted  to  the  title  of  referendar,  must  perfect 
himself  in  the  field  and  ofiice  management  of  a  for- 
est range.  For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  spend 
five  months  in  the  practical  administration  of  a 
range,  under  the  responsibility  of  an  Oberforster, 
and  four  months  in  the  preparation  of  working  plans. 
Half  a  year,  including  the  months  from  December  to 
May,  is  to  be  passed  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  an  ordinary  forest  guard.     During  this  time  the 
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referendar  is  personally  responsible  for  all  that  goes 
on  In  his  beat,  which  must  be  the  same  for  the  whole 
period.  At  the  end  of  this  rather  lengthy  preparation 
comes  the  much-dreaded  final  examination,  which, 
like  the  first,  is  held  partly  in  doors  and  partly  in  the 
forest.  This  second  test  dwells  more  especially,  apart 
from  forestry  proper,  on  law,  political  economy, 
finance,  forest  *  policy,  and  the  organization  of  the 
forest  service,  but  without  slighting  the  laws  and 
lore  of  hunting. 

The  referendar  now  becomes  forest  assessor,  and 
is  at  length  eligible  for  serious  paid  employment. 
The  actual  career  of  the  forester  can  hardly  be  said 
to  begin,  however,  until  the  appointment  as  Ober- 
fnrster,  for  which  the  assessor  has  no  sort  of  guar- 
antee, and  which  may  delay  its  coming  for  from  six 
to  twelve  years.  That  once  obtained,  the  list  of 
promotion  lies  open,  and  includes  every  grade  up  to 
the  highest.  Still,  it  must  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
Prussian  Oberforster  is  wholly  satisfied  with  his 
position,  and  very  often'unwilling  to  exchange  it  for 
one  of  greater  honor  and  profit. 

That  it  should  be  so  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  Oberforster,  with  almost  independent  control  of 
a  range  of  some  1U,001I  acres,  and,  what  is  of  first 
importance  to  him,  with  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
excellent  shooting  which  it  usually  offers,  lives  a 
healthy,  active  life,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
woods,  his  office  and  his  friends.  His  pay,  which  may 
reach  6,400  marks,  including  a  consolidated  allow, 
ance  for  horses  and  the  incidentals  of  his  otfice  work, 
is  ridiculously  low  from  our  standpoint,  but  entirely 
sufficient  from  his,  Promotiou  means  a  change  from 
the  moderate  activity  of  overseeing  the  planting  and 
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felling  of  his  forest,  and  the  quiet  of  home  life,  to 
the  constant  activity  of  travel.  The  stimulus  which 
ambition  fails  to  give  is  supplied  by  the  admirable 
esprit  de  corps  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of 
forest  officers,  and  forms  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best 
security  for  the  efficiency  and  healthy  tone  of  the 
service. 

Immediately  subordinate  to  the  members  of  the 
executive  staff  are  the  various  grades  of  forest 
guards,  upon  whom  the  protection  of  the  forest 
directly  and  exclusively  rests.  In  general,  each  guard 
is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  five  beats  into  which  the 
average  range  is  divided.  "The  forester  (I  quote 
from  the  Service  Instructions)  must  protect  the  beat 
entrusted  to  him  against  unlawful  utilization,  theft 
and  injury,  and  see  to  it  that  the  forest  and  game 
laws  are  observed.  He  is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  felling,  planting  and  other  forest  work  under 
the  orders  of  the  Oberforster,  and  he  alone  delivers 
all  forest  produce,  on  receipt  of  written  instructions, 
to  the  persons  qualified  to  receive  it." 

The  training  of  the  protective  staff  is  provided  for 
with  a  care  which  in  any  other  land  might  be  thought 
more  suitable  for  officers  of  a  higher  grade,  and  a 
period  of  preparation  only  less  long  than  that  for 
Oberforster  stands  before  the  beginner. 

But  le&t  the  necessity  for  so  long  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory work  should  seem  unduly  to  enhance  the 
difficulties  of  forest  management,  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  in  countries  whose  grade  of  excellence  in 
forest  matters  is  closely  second  to  that  of  Germany 
the  schooling  of  forest  officers  is  very  considerably 
shorter.  There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
matter  further  on. 
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Such  is  in  outline  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 
forest  service.  The  principles  upon  which  it  rests 
are  thus  stated  by  Donner,  now  Oberlandforstmeister, 
in  a  work  which  carries  all  the  weight  of  an  official 
document.'     He  says: 

"  The  fundamental  rnlea  for  the  manc^ement  at  State  forests  are 
theHe:  First,  to  keep  rigidly  within  the  bounds  of  conservative 
treatment;  andsecondly,  toattaln,  consistently  nith  audi  treatment, 
the  greatest  output  of  most  useful  products  in  the  shorW  time." 

And  again: 
"The  State  believes  itself  bound,  in  the  administration  of  its 
forests,  to  keep  in  view  the  common  good  of  the  people,  and  that 
as  well  with  respect  ti>  the  lasting  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for 
timber  and  other  forest  produce,  as  to  the  numerous  other  purposes 
which  the  forest  serves.  It  holds  fast  the  duty  to  treat  the  Govern- 
ment wood  lands  as  a  trust  held  for  tlie  nation  as  a  whole,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  enjoy  for  the  present  the  highest  satisfaction  of  tte 
needs  for  forest  produce  and  the  protection  which  the  forest  gives, 
and  for  all  future  time,  at  least  an  equal  share  of  equal  blessings." 

The  same  authority  elsewhere  formulates  the  gen- 
eral status  of  the  forest,  as  follows : 

"The  forest  is  a  trust  handed  down  from  former  times,  whose 
value  lies  not  only  in  its  immediate  production  of  wood,  but  also 
essentially  to  the  benefit  to  agriculture  of  its  immediate  influence 
on  climate,  weather  protection  in  various  ways,  the  conservation  of 
the  soil,  etc.  The  forest  has  significance  not  only  for  the  present 
nor  for  its  owner  alone;  it  has  significance  as  well  for  the  future 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  people." 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  forest  property, 
that  belonging  to  towns,  villages  and  other  public 
bodies,  it  is  again  impossible  to  speak  for  the  whole 
of  Qermany  except  upon  the  broadest  lines.  The 
State  everywhere  exercises  oversight  and  a  degree  of 
control  over  the  management  of  these  forests,  but  the 
sphere  of  its  action  varies  within  very  wide  limits. 
Even  within  the  individual  states  it  does  not  remain 

•Die  yor^tliche  VtrhOUnitM  Preumnt,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883. 
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the  same.  Thus  far,  however,  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
emraent  is  alike  not  only  throughout  Prussia  but  in 
all  parts  of  Germany,  It  prevents  absolutely  the 
treatment  of  any  forest  of  this  class  under  improvi- 
dent or  wasteful  methods;  nor  does  it  allow  any 
measure  to  be  carried  into  effect  which  may  deprive 
posterity  of  the  enjoyment  which  it  has  a  right  to 
expect.  How  far  the  details  vary  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  while  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Rhineland  and  Westphalia  the  village  communities 
appoint  their  own  forest  officers  and  manage  their 
own  forests,  subject  only  to  a  tolerably  close  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  controlling  stafF,  in  the  for- 
mer Duchy  of  Nassau,  now  Prussian  territory,  their 
share  in  the  management  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
right  to  sell  the  timber  cut  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government  Oberforster,  the  right  and  obligation  to 
pay  for  all  the  planting  and  other  improvements 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  rather  hol- 
low privilege  of  expressing  their  opinion.  But  how- 
ever galling  so  extensive  an  interference  with  the 
rights  o£  property  may  appear,  it  is  none  the  less 
unquestionably  true  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  the  State  management  of  communal  for- 
ests lies  at  the  root  of  the  prosperity  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  peasant  popiriation,  and  the  evils 
which  have  attended  its  withdrawal  in  individual 
cases  are  notorious.  While  on  the  one  hand  villages 
whose  taxes  are  wholly  paid  by  their  forests  are  by 
no  means  rare,  on  the  other  the  sale  of  communal 
forest  property  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  in  1848 
has  been  followed  with  deplorable  regularity  by  the 
impoverishment  of  the  villages  which  were  unwise 
enough  to  allow  it. 
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The  relatioDS  of  the  State  to  the  third  class  of  for- 
ests, those  belonging  to  private  proprietors,  are  of  a 
much  less  intimate  nature.  The  basis  of  these  rela- 
tions is,  however,  the  same.  To  quote  again  from 
Donner,  "The  duty  of  the  State  to  sustain  and  further 
the  well  being  of  its  citizens  regarded  as  an  imperish- 
able whole,  implies  for  the  Government  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  subject  the  management  of  all  forests  to 
its  inspection  and  control."  This  intervention  is  to 
be  carried,  however,  "only  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  obviate  the  dangers  which  an  unrestrained 
utilization  of  the  forest  by  its  owners  threatens  to 
excite,  and  the  rights  of  property  are  to  be  respected  ' 
to  the  utmost  consistently  with  snch  a  result."  Prus- 
sia, of  all  the  German  countries,  has  respected  these 
rights  most  highly,  and  the  Government  exerts  prac- 
tically no  restraining  influence  except  where  the  evi- 
dent results  of  deforestation  would  be  seriously  dan- 
gerous. Here  it  may  and  does  guard  most  jealously 
the  wood  lands^  whose  presence  is  a  necessary  safe- 
guard against  certain  of  the  more  destructive  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  which  have  been  called  in 
general  protection  forests.  Of  their  many  sided 
influence  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
in  America — both  truly  and  falsely — that  no  farther 
reference  to  the  subject  seems  needful. 

The  State  leaves  open  a  way  of  escape  for  the  pri- 
vate proprietor  who  finds  himself  unwilling  to  suffer 
such  restriction  of  his  rights  for  the  public  good,  and 
shows  itself  willing  to  buy  up  areas  not  only  of  pro- 
tection forest  but  also  of  less  vitally  important  wood 
■lands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ready,  with  a  broad- 
ness of  view  which  the  zeal  of  forest  authorities 
sometimes  unfortunately  excludes,  to  give  up  to  pri- 
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vate  ownership  lands  which,  by  reason  of  their  soil 
and  situation,  will  contribute  better  to  the  common- 
wealth under  cultivation  than  as  forest.  In  this  way 
the  forests  whose  preservation  is  most  important  are 
gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  State;  yet 
the  total  area  of  its  wood  lands  is  increasing  but 
slowly. 

The  policy  of  State  aid  in  the  afforestation  of  waste 
lands  important  through  their  situation  on  higb^ 
ground  or  otherwise  is  fully  recognized  (a  notable 
example  exists  upon  the  Hohe  Venn  near  Aix-la; 
Chapelle),  but  the  absence  of  considerable  mountain 
chains  has  given  to  this  branch  of  Government  influ- 
ence very  much  less  prominence  than  in  the  Alps  of 
Austria,  Switzerland  and  France,  where  its  advan- 
tages appear  on  a  larger  and  more  striking  scale. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  forest  policy  in 
Prussia,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  refer  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  German  forest  man- 
agement which  have  crept  into  our  literature.  They 
liqve  done  so,  I  believe,  partly  through  a  desire  of 
the  advocates  of  forestry  to  prove  too  much,  and 
they  injure  the  cause  of  forestry,  because  they  tend  to 
make  forest  management  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  our 
citizens.  The  idea  has  arisen  that  German  methods 
are  exaggeratedly  artificial  and  complicated,  and  not 
unaturally  the  inference  has  been  made  that  forestry 
in  itself  is  a  thing  for  older  and  more  densely  popu- 
lated countries,  and  that  forest  management  is  inap- 
plicable and  incapable  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  It  is  true,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  treatment  of  German  forests  is  distinguished 
above  all  things  by  an  elastic  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances, which  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  iron-clad 
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formality  which  a  superficial  observation  may  believe 
it  sees.  It  is  equally  true  that  its  methods  could  not 
be  transported  unchanged  into  our  forests  without 
entailing  discouragement  and  failure,  just  as  our 
methods  of  lumbering  would  be  disastrous  there;  but 
the  principles  which  underlie  not  only  German,  but 
all  rational  forest  management,  are  true  all  the  world 
over.  It  was  in  accordance  with  them  that  the  for- 
ests of  British  India  were  taken  in  hand  and  are  now 
being  successfully  managed,  but  the  methods  into 
which  the  same  principles  have  developed  are  as 
widely  dissimilar  as  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
being  applied.  So  forest  management  in  America 
must  be  worked  out  along  lines  whicii  the  conditions 
of  our  life  will  prescribe.  It  never  can  be  a  techni- 
cal imitation  of  that  of  any  other  country,  and  a 
knowledge  of  forestry  abroad  will  be  useful  and 
necessary  rather  as  matter  for  comparison  than  as  a 
guide  to  be  blindly  obeyed. 

It  must  be  suited  not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of 
our  national  character,  but  also  to  the  climate,  soil 
and  timber  of  each  locality,  to  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, the  relations  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
the  hundred  other  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the 
natural  character  of  a  hillside,  a  county,  or  a  State. 
Its  details  cannot  be  laid  down  ex  cathedra^  but  must 
spring  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
of  forestry,  combined  with  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  It  will  necessarily  lose  the  for- 
mality and  minuteness  which  it  has  acquired  in  coun- 
tries of  older  and  denser  settlement,  and  will  take  on 
the  character  of  largeness  and  efficiency,  which  has 
placed  the  methods  of  American  lumbermen,  in  their 
own  sphere,  far  beyond  all  competitors. 
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All  forest  management,  as  contrasted  with  our 
present  hand-to-mouth  system  of  lumbering,  must 
mean  the  exchange  of  larger  temporary  profits  for 
returns  which  are  indeed  smaller,  but  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  continue  and  increase 
indefinitely. 

Under  these  conditions  I  do  not  believe  that  forest 
management  in  the  United  States  will  present  even 
serious  technical  difficulties.  It  only  asks  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  iteelf  sound,  practical  and  altogether 
good. 


France. 

In  France,  which  stands  with  Germany  at  the  head 
of  the  nations  as  regards  thoroughness  of  forest 
policy,  the  large  extent  of  government  and  other 
public  forests  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  struggle 
for  their  care  and  preservation,  the  necessary  ante- 
cedent of  their  present  favorable  situation,  has  a 
history  which  reaches  hack  far  beyond  the  time  when 
the  United  States  became  a  nation.  Says  M.  Boppe, 
in  the  introduction  of  his  Traite  de  Sylviculture:' 

"In  early  timea,  during  the  Middle  Agea,  and  until  tfae  begin - 
ningof  modern  times,  the  knowledge  of  the  apecialiBte  was  aummed 
np  in  certain  practices  ot  lumberir^^  mt  together  in  away  ta  satisfy 
needa  which  were  purely  local.  The  wood  was  cut  methodically, 
but  without  much  care  as  to  the  manneT  in  which  it  would  grow 
again;  that  was  the  boainesa  of  Dame  Nature.  Speaking  of  France 
alone,  it  ie  known  h  at  towarda  the  middle  of  the  aixteentb  cen- 
tury, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  lumbering  was  restricted  by  limited 
demand  (.since,  in  the  abaence  of  the  more  powerful  means  of 
transportation,  the  wood  must  be  put  in  use  almost  where  it  was 
felled);  in  spite  of  the  repeated  intervention  of  royal  authority,  the 
lack  ot  foresight  and  abuses  of  all  sorts  resulted  in  the  notable 

'Paris,  1889. 
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impovenehment  ol  our  forest  dom&in.  It  wui  then  that  r  man  of 
geDiQB,  Bern&rd  de  Paliaay,  called  the  carelcfsnesa  ol  bia  times  in 
respect  to  the  forests  '  not  a  roiBtake,  but  a  calamity  and  a  curse  for 
France.' 

"  Henry  IV  made  every  effort  to  pot  an  end  to  the  destruction, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Louia  XVI,  or  rather  for  his  miniHter, 
Colbert,  to  reconstruct  on  a  solid  basis  the  foundation  of  forest 
ownership.  The  law  of  August,  1669.  which  is  in  itself  a  whole 
forest  code,  will  remain  a  legislstive  mooument  from  which  we 
cannot  too  much  draw  onr  inspiration." 

The  history  of  forestry  in  France  continued  to  be 
associated  with  illustrious  men  in  more  recent  times, 
among  whom  Recamier,  Buhamel  and  Buffon  were 
the  first  to  "define  the  first  principles  of  a  rational 
forest  management,  based  on  the  knowledge  which 
had  been  gained  of  vegetable  physiology," 

France  differs  from  Germany  in  the  unity  of  her 
forest  law.  The  Forest  Code,'  which  closed  in  1827 
the  series  of  forest  enactments  since  the  time  of  Col- 
bert, is  still  in  force.  Its  provisions,  altered  but  little 
by  the  political  changes  which  have  passed  over  them, 
are  valid  for  the  whole  of  France. 

In  accordance  with  them  certain  classes  of  forest 
property  are  to  be  administered  directly  by  the  State 
forest  service,  along  the  lines  which  it  marks  out. 
These  are  the  woods  and  forests  which  formed  part 
of  the  domain  of  the  State,  those  of  communes  and 
sections  of  communes,  those  of  corporations  and 
public  institutions,  and  finally  those  in  which  the 
State,  the  communes  or  the  public  institutions  have 
joint  rights  of  property  with  individuals. 

The  area  of  forest  owned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment reaches  a  total  of  2,fi57,944  acres,  or  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  wooded  area,  which  itself  covers 
17  per  cent,  of  the  country.     Considerably  more  than 


'Consult  Code  de  la  LeffMntion  F'lretlUre^  per  A.  Puton,  Paris,  1383, 
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half  of  the  Government  forests  stand  on  hilly  or 
mountainous  land.  The  forest  administration  to 
which  their  care  is  entrusted  is  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture is  president  of  the  Forest  Council.  This  body 
includes  the  Director  of  the  Forests  and  three  admin- 
istrators, the  first  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  for  Legal  Matters,  Forest  Instruction,  Records 
and  Acquisitions;  the  second  of  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
ing Plans  and  Utilization,  and  the  third  of  that  for 
Reforesting  the  Mountains,  Public  Works,  Replanting 
and  Clearing, 

The  personnel  under  the  general  direction  of  this 
council  consists  of  36  conservators,  who  are  the 
higher  inspecting  and  controlling  officers;  235  inspec- 
tors, who  are  in  administrative  charge  of  divisions 
called  inspections;  242  assistant  inspectors,  the 
executive  officers,  each  of  whom  personally  directs 
the  work  in  his  cantonment,  and  328  officers  of  lower 
rank,  called  gardes  gen^xaux,  whose  work,  in  many 
cases  similar  to  that  of  the  grade  above  them,  is 
difficult  to  define.  Besides  the  834  members  of  this 
superior  branch  of  the  service,  there  were  in  1885 
some  3,532  forest  guards  of  various  grades.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  force  of  the  protective  staff 
has  remained  substantially  the  same. 

The  system  of  training  for  the  service  of  the  supe- 
rior staff  differs  widely  from  that  which  we  have 
seen  in  Germany.  There  is  but  one  higher  forest 
school,  that  at  Nancy,  in  place  of  the  numerous  in- 
stitutions of  the  Germans,  and  until  very  recently 
the  whole  course  of  preparation  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  government  service  consisted  in  the  two 
years  of  study  which  it  offered.     At  present  entrance 
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to  the  forest  school  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  an 
agricultural  institute  in  Paris,  but  this  innovation 
had  its  rise  rather  in  political  than  in  educational 
grounds.  The  fact  remains  that  the  French  forester, 
with  a  course  of  training  only  from  a  fourth  to  a 
third  as  long  as  that  of  his  German  colleague,  has 
produced  results  whose  admirable  educational  and 
intrinsic  value  stands  unquestioned. 

All  French  government  forest  officers  must  pass 
through  the  school,  and  the  demands  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory under  their  care  are  supplied  by  an  annual  list 
of  graduates,  which  does  not  in  general  exceed  ten 
or  twelve. 

Such  facts  make  the  task  of  national  forest  admin- 
istration seem  lighter  as  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  must  be  begun. 

There  is  a  professional  school  at  the  Domaine  des 
Barres  for  men  of  the  higher  grade  of  forest  guards 
who  have  shown  the  ability  and  the  ambition  to  rise 
to  the  lower  rank  of  the  superior  staff.  There  were 
last  year  twelve  students  in  attendance. 

The  management  of  the  wood  lands  of  communes 
and  public  institutions,  which  cover  together  an  area 
of  4,715,124  acres,  has  been  already  shown  to  rest 
with  the  State  forest  service.  These  facts  are  made 
the  subject  of  special  provisions  in  the  Forest  Code, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

The  communes,  corporations  and  other  public 
bodies  may  make  no  clearing  in  their  forests  without 
an  express  and  special  permit  from  the  President. 

Communal  forests  can  never  be  divided  among  the 
inhabitants. 

A  quarter  of  the  forests  belonging  to  communes 
and  other  public  bodies  shall  always  be  placed  in 
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reserve  whun  these  commuDes  or  public  bodies  shall 
possess  at  leaet  ten  hectares  (24.7  acres)  of  forest. 

The  choice  of  forest  guards,  made  by  the  class  of 
proprietors  in  question,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Government  forest  service,  which  issues  their  com- 
missions to  the  guards.  These  last  stand  in  all 
respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the  guards  of  the 
State  forests. 

The  saJe  of  wood  is  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  forest  officers,  and  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  State  forests.  The  amount  of  wood  needed  for 
actual  use  by  the  members  of  the  community  is 
reserved  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  distribution  is 
made  among  them  with  the  family  as  the  unit. 

In  return  for  a  fixed  tax  all  the  operations  of  con- 
servation and  management  in  the  woods  of  com- 
munes and  public  bodies  are  carried  out  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  forest  service  without  further 
charge. 

The  object  of  the  reserved  quarter  (quart  en 
reserve)  of  the  forests  of  communes  and  public  insti- 
tutions, mentioned  above,  is  to  provide  for  emergen- 
cies and  special  demands  upon  the  treasury  of  their 
proprietors,  such  as  damage  by  fire  or  flood,  the  build- 
ing of  a  church,  a  school-house  or  a  public  fountain. 

Except  when  sylvicultural  reasons  may  require  it 
to  he  cut,  such  extraordinary  necessities  alone  justify 
a  draught  on  this  simple  kind  of  reserve  fund. 

The  great  majority  of  the  forests  owned  by  the 
class  of  proprietors  just  mentioned  are  managed 
under  the  system  of  "coppice  under  standards,"  a 
name  which  literally  reproduces  the  French  taillis 
sous  fulaie.  This  method  of  handling  a  forest  im- 
plies an  upper  and  a  lower  store  of  growth.    The  basis 
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of  the  treatment  is  a  cutting  over  of  the  coppice 
shoots  or  Bprouts  which  spring  up  from  the  old 
stumps  at  regular  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  years.  In  order  to  make  the  return  annual 
and  fairly  uniform  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
whole  forest,  if  it  be  small,  or  each  of  its  units  of 
management,  if  it  be  large,  into  as  many  compart- 
ments of  equal  productive  power  as  there  are  years 
in  the  rotation  of  the  coppice,  and  to  cut  over  one 
such  compartment  each  year. 

At  each  cutting  the  best  of  the  young  seedlings 
which  may  have  grown  up  among  the  coppice,  or  of 
the  coppice  shoots  themselves  if  the  seedlings  are 
wanting,  are  left  to  grow  on  for  two,  three,  four  or 
even  five  rotations  of  the  underwood.  Being  thus 
comparatively  isolated  these  standards  produce  woi^d 
very  rapidly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  number 
is  so  restricted  that  they  do  not  seriouslj'  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  coppice  by  their  shade.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  treatment  are  the  large  propor- 
tion of  low-priced  firewood  which  it  yields,  and  tbe 
severe  demands  which  it  makes  upon  the  soil.  But 
this  -'national  French  treatment,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  has  very  many  qualities  which  recommend  it. 
It  is  the  form  of  treatment  which  yields  the  highest 
per  cent,  of  return  on  the  capital  invested,  as  well 
as  the  highest  absolute  volume  of  wood  (if  we  except 
the  high  forest  of  coniferous  trees).  According  to 
the  forest  statistics  of  1878,  the  most  recent  source 
of  information,  the  average  yield  of  coppice  under 
standards  in  France,  under  State  management,  was 
fifty-nine  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per  annum, 
about  one-fourth  of  which  was  lumber  and  the  rest 
fuel,  hoop-poles,  etc.     A  uet  annual  return  of  5  per 
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cent,  may  be  set  as  the  upper  limit  of  production  of 
this  class  of  forest,  and  therefore  far  beyond  that  of 
other  forms  of  treatment. 

In  1878  the  average  net  revenue  of  all  the  State 
forests  was  33.00  francs  per  hectare  per  annum,  or 
about  $2.50  per  acre.  The  return  on  the  capital  which 
they  represented  was  stated  at  2+  per  cent.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  general  financial  situation  of 
forestry  in  France,  the  budget  of  the  forest  service 
for  1891  may  be  cited.  It  provides  for  expenses  in 
the  round  sum  of  fifteen  and  a  half  million  of  francs, 
and  anticipates  a  gross  revenue  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lion. If  we  subtract  the  cost  of  re-foresting  the 
mountains,  managing  the  Algerian  forests,  which. 
as  yet,  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  bring 
ill,  and  similar  items  which  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  current  expenses  of  forest  management,  we 
reach  a  total  of  ten  million  francs  in  round  numbers. 
Subtracting  similarly  the  Algerian  income  we  find 
that  the  net  revenue  is  expected  to  reach  the  sum  of 
fourteen  million  francs.  Forest  management  on  this 
basis  ie  very  far  removed  from  sentimentalism  and 
the  philanthropic  forest  protection  whose  watchword 
is  "  Hands  off." 

The  provisions  of  the  code  concerning  private 
wood  lands  are  substantially  as  follows: 

No  private  owner  may  root  up  or  clear  his  wood 
lands  without  having  made  a.  declaration  of  his 
intention  at  least  four  months  in  advance.  The  for- 
est service  may  forbid  this  clearing  in  case  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  forest  is  deemed  necessary  upon 
any  of  the  following  grounds: 

1.  To  maintain  the  soil  upon  mountains  or  slopes. 
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3.  To  defend  the  soil  against  erosion  and  flooding 
by  rivers,  streams  or  torrents. 

3.  To  insure  the  existence  of  springs  and  water- 
courses. 

4.  To  protect  the  dunes  and  seashore  against  the 
erosion  of  the  sea  and  the  encroachment  of  moving 
sands. 

5.  For  purposes  of  military  defense. 

6.  For  the  public  health. 

A  proprietor  who  has  cleared  his  forest  without 
permission  is  subject,  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  may  be 
forced  in  addition  to  replant  the  area  which  he  has 
cleared. 

The  area  of  forest  in  France  has  certainly  passed 
its  lowest  point.  The  following  figures,  compiled  in 
1889,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement: 

No  government  forests  have  been  sold  since  1870, 
while  their  area  since  1872  has  been  increased  by 
190,462  acres.  Private  owners  have  been  allowed  to 
clear  an  area  amounting  to  960,849  acres  since  1828, 
or  10,225  within  the  last  five  years,  while  the  clear- 
ing of  communal  forests  since  1855  and  1885,  respect- 
ively, has  been  24,826  acres  and  598  acres.  It  should 
be  added  that  an  unknown  quantity  of  land  has  been 
cleared  without  leave,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
private  owners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
permits  to  clear  their  land  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
its  selling  value  and  then  leaving  it  still  under  forest. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  work  of  the  French  for- 
esters has  been  accomplished  in  the  correction  of  the 
torrents  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and  Cevennes,  in  the 
course  of  which  over  350,000  acres  have  been  re- 
wooded  under  difficulties  which  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable.    Its  picturesque  character,   its  thorough 
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success  and  the  sharpneBB  of  the  moral  which  it 
serves  to  point  have  rightly  made  this  branch  of  for- 
estry in  France  a  favorite  subject  for  writers  and 
speakers  on  forest  reform.  There  is,  then,  the  less 
need  to  do  more  than  add  that  of  the  total  cost  to  the 
French  government,  some  50,000,000  of  francs,  about 
one-half  was  consumed  in  engineering  works  whose 
direct  object  was  to  make  the  replanting  of  the  drain- 
age areas  of  torrents  possible.  "The  forest  thus  re- 
stored to  its  natural  place  is  alone  able,"  says  M. 
Deraontzey,  theeminent  French  authority,  "to  main- 
tain the  good,  but  precarious,  results  of  the  works  of 
correction  in  the  water-ways  themselves."  The  dis- 
appearance of  this  forest  in  the  first  place  may  be 
traced  in  most  cases  directly  to  mountain  pasturage, 
and  the  whole  story  of  reboisement  in  France  is  full 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  comparison  with  the  present 
state  and  probable  future  of  our  mountain  forests. 
The  planting  of  the  dunes  and  the  Landes,  the  first 
of  which  especially  was  an  achievement  of  which  any 
nation  might  well  be  proud,  remain  to  be  mentioned, 
but  the  information  available  to  the  writer  at  the 
moment  is  neither  recent  nor  complete,  and  these 
matters  must  be  left  untouched  in  the  present  paper. 


Switzerland. 
I  pass  now  to  Switzerland,  a  country  where  the 
development  as  well  as  the  actual  condition  of  for- 
est policy  may  well  claim  our  attention.  The  history 
of  forestry  in  the  Swiss  republic  is  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  in  its 
oeginnings  may  be  traced  many  of  the  charateristics 
of  the  situation  here  and  now,  and  because  the  Swiss, 
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like  the  Americans,  were  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  a  concrete  forest  policy  extending  over  the  various 
states  of  a  common  union.  The  problem  has  been 
brilliantly  solved,  and  not  the  least  result  of  its  solu- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Switzerland  have 
recognized  the  vast  significance  of  the  forests  in  so 
mountainous  a  country,  and  a  full  and  hearty  appre- 
ciation and  support  of  the  forest  policy  of  the  Con- 
federation fills  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  forest  movement  in  Switzer- 
land has  not  yet  been  fully  written,  but  you  will 
allow  me  to  quote  from  an  unpublished  sketch  of  it 
by  Professor  Landolt,  who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
has  contributed  to  make  that  history  of  which  he 
writes.  As  an  example  set  by  a  republic  to  a  republic, 
as  the  brilliant  result  of  the  work  of  a  few  devoted 
men,  crowned  by  a  public  opinion  which  they  created, 
and  rewarded  by  the  great  and  lasting  blessing  which 
they  have  brought  to  their  country,  I  believe  that 
the  advocates  of  forest  reform  in  America  can  set 
before  themselves  no  better  model  and  take  encour- 
agement from  no  worthier  source. 

"Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  begins  ProfeBsor 
Landolt,  "certain  intelligent,  public  spirited  men  of  Zurich  and 
the  canton  of  Bern  (which  then  included  Waadt  and  a  great  part  of 
Aargau),  turned  their  attention  to  the  situation  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  in  Aargau.  Their  object  uas  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  involved  and  their  surroundings,  and  to  remove  the 
iDost  pressing  evils. 

"  In  the  years  between  1780  and  1790  the  cantons,  following  the 
lead  of  Bern,  succeeded  in  appointing  forest  officers,  whose  first  task 
was  to  become  conversant  with  the  actual  management  of  the  State 
and  large  communal  forests,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  their  future 
treatment.  Partly  at  this  time,  partly  earlier,  a  lante  proportion  of 
the  State  and  a  few  communal  forests  were  surveyed  and  a  few  of 
thent  were  marked  oS  into  compartments  on  the  ground,  a  measure 
of  vital  importance  to  conservative  management. 
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"  Tlie  appointment  of  State  forest  officers  is  to  be  regarded  as  tbe 
beginning  of  r^ular  forest  management.  Great  numbers  of  forest 
regulations  bearing  on  tbe  moat  vsrious  subjects— tree  planting 
among  others — bad  b«en  promulgated  in  former  centuries.  They 
bad  been  often  renewed,  but  without  forest  officers  they  could  not 
be  enforced. 

"Forest  regulations  were  now  made  by  Bern,  Zurich,  and  for  the 
Jura  by  the  bishop  of  Basel,  who  also  had  appointed  forest  officers. 

"  The  treatment  of  tbe  State  and  of  a  few  of  the  larger  communal 
forests  made  very  satisfactory  progress  until  1798'.  Tlien  cauie  the 
revolution,  and  with  it  war  and  times  of  great  disturbance  and 
political  excitement.  It  is  true  that  even  then  forestry  was  never 
wholly  neglected;  but  the  progress  made,  where  It  existed  at  all, 
was  of  very  minor  importance.  But  as  times  grew  quieter  and  the 
condition  of  the  government  more  orderly,  the  interest  in  forest 
matters  revived;  thft-contons  Keuenburg,  Freiburg,  Solotburn  and 
Aargau  passed  forest  laws  of  more  or  less  comprehensive  scope, 
appointed  forest  officers,  and  in  general  sought  to  promote  the 
cause  of  forestry. 

"Until  about  1630  forestry  in  the  less  mountainous  parts  of 
Switzerland  developed  slowly,  but  still  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
New  laws  appeared,  tbe  number  of  forest  officers  increased,  tbe 
wood  lands  of  communes  and  public  institutions  attracted  mors 
attention,  and  the  fnture  reforesting  of  the  country  became  gradu- 
ally the  centre  of  greater  effort.  In  public  forests  other  than  those 
of  the  Stat«,  progress  was  in  general  slow,  although  a  considerable 
number  of  forest  surveys  were  carried  out. 

"Tbe  mountain  forests,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  were  in 
complete  disorder.  Bnt  the  following  years  brought  new  life  not 
oniy  into  politics,  butalso  into  national  economies  and  the  status  of 
tbe  forest,  which  last  was  materially  improved  by  the  floods  which 
spread  in  1834overthegreater  part  of  the  Alps.  Tbe  damage  which 
they  caused  was  so  severe  that  the  philanthropic  and  scientific  soci- 
eties set  themselves  tbe  taslc  of  searching  out  the  cause  of  inunda- 
tions, which  became  more  frequent  as  time  went  on.  They  concluded 
that  it  was  to  be  found  largely  in  the  improvident  destruction  of  the 
mountain  forests.  To  the  fear  of  a  wood  famine,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  chief  incentive  to  the  advancement  of  forestry,  there  was 
now  added  another,  which,  if  not  wholly  new.  still  bad  t>een  for- 
merly little  insisted  on.  It  was  the  influence  of  forests  on  rainfall 
and  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  general.  The  societies  did  not  fail 
to  direct  attention  to  this  question,  and  with  excellent  result.  The 
less  mountainous  cantons  with  imperfect  legislation  made  new  laws 
or  amended  and  completed  the  old  ones,  saw  to  tbe  appointment  of 
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foreatera,  and  took  the  oiicaniKation  of  the  felling,  planting  and  care 
of  their  timber  Berioualy  in  hand.  Bat  the  chief  gain  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  mountain  cantone  applied  themselves  to  the  work.  St. 
Gallen,  Lnzern  and  Freihurg  had  already  begun,  and  now  went 
vigoronsly  forward.  Graubucden,  Tesein  and  WalHs  passed  forest 
laws  and  appointed  forest  officers,  partly  at  once,  partly  later;  but 
Btill  the  progresB  made  was  slow.  The  cities  everywhere  made 
important  contributions  toward  a  better  system  by  the  introduction 
of  a  wiser  treatment  and  by  the  appointment  of  foresters  of  their 
own,  and  so  set  a  good  example  to  the  cantons  and  private  forest 
proprtetoTB.  Those  cantons  of  the  plains  also  which  had  formerly 
given  scant  attention  tp  their  communal  forests,  as  was  here  and 
there. the  case,  now  sopervised  and  managed  them  better. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  Forestry  has  made  satisfactory  progress  as 
regards  legislation,  the  improvement  of  forest  management  and  the 
increased  number  of  forest  officers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  40'b 
on.  In  1865  the  Swiss  Forest  School  was  established  (as  a  fifth 
department  of  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich},  and  provision  was 
thus  made,"  says  Prof.  Landolt,  "for  a  forest  staS  of  our  own, 
educated  with  special  reference  to  our  own  conditions. 

■'  The  Swiss  Forestry  Association  was  founded  in  184S.  Through 
frequent  agitation,  and  by  setting  forth  what  action  was  necessary, 
it  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  forest  protection.  It 
has  moved  successfully,  among  other  things,  for  the  foundation  of 
a  forest  school,  the  examination  of  the  higher  mountain  forests, 
the  passage  of  a  new  forest  law,  and  the  correction  of  the  torrents. 

"In  1S54,"  continues  Prof.  Landolt,  "  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Association  to  the  investigation  of  the  mountain  forests.  In 
1855  I  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Federal  Assembly,  which  was  approved  and  presented  in  the 
following  year.  In  1858  the  Federal  Assembly  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  three  men  with  authority  to  study  and  report  upon  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  the  Jura  in  regard  to  geology,  forestry  and  police  regula- 
tions, bearing  on  water  supply.  From  the  appearance  of  the  final 
report  of  this  commission  in  1861,  the  improvement  of  Swiss  for- 
estry has  been  kept  steadily  before  the  Confederation.  In  1876  a 
federal  forest  inspector  wasappointed,  and  a  year  later  the  first  Swiss 
forest  law  was  passed.  This  law  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  hut  only  to  the  Alps  and  the  steeper  foot-hills.  More 
recently  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  cantonal  government  and 
the  Forestry  Association  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  Jura  or  to 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  but  the  need  of  each  action  is  not  yet 
clearly  apparent." 
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The  passage  of  the  federal  forest  law  was  followed 
almost  everywhere  immediately  by  the  appointment 
of  trained  forest  officers,  and  all  the  cantons  whose 
forest  legislation  was  defective  amended  or  completed 
it.  At  the  same  time  federal  and  cantonal  regula- 
tions bearing  on  watercourses  were  being  revised. 

"  Our  forest  laws,"  Prof.  Landolt  goes  on,  "are  intended  to  work 
more  through  instruction,  good  example  and  encouragement  than 
by  severe  regulations.  This  method  is  somewhat  slower  than  one 
which  should  involvemoredrasticmeaanres,  but  thereeiilte  achieved 
are  the  more  useful  and  lasting.  When  forest  proprietors  do  some- 
thing because  they  are  convinced  ot  its  utility,  it  is  done  well  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  future;  but  what  they  do  under  compulsion  is 
done  carelessly  and  neglected  at  the  first  opportunity.  What  they 
have  come  to  learn  in  this  way,  and  have  recognized  as  good,  will 
be  carried  out,  and  that  better  and  better  from  year  to  year. 

"  All  our  laws  require  the  same  treatment  for  the  forests  of  the 
State,  the  communes  and  public  institutions.  Still,  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  State  forests  and  those  of  the  larger  communes  is  more 
rapid  than  in  those  of  corporations  and  the  smaller  villages.  In  the 
first  more  money  is  available,  the  forest  officers  are  better  trained, 
and  there  is  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation.  But  slill  the 
condition  of  the  smaller  forests  is  now  satisfactory. 

"  The  oversight  of  private  forests  is  less  strict.  Their  owners  may 
not  reduce  the  area  of  their  wood  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
cantonal  government,  must  plant  up  the  land  cut  over  which  is 
without  natural  growth,  and  are  bound  to  take  proper  care  of  ihfl 
growing  stock,  but  they  are  not  held  to  a  conservative  management. 

"The  regulations  which  bear  upon  the  protection  of  wood  lauds, 
and  the  harmful  external  inHuences  to  which  they  are  exposed,  are 
pijually  binding  upon  them;  but  in  return  they  enjoy  the  protection 
which  the  law  provides  for  the  forest. 

"In  protection  forests,  on  the  other  hand,  the  timber  tliat  may 
be  cut  by  private  owners  is  marked  by  government  officers,  80  that 
reckless  lumbering  may  be  prevented.  The  regulations  which  look 
to  the  formation  of  new  protection  forests  must  also  be  conformed 
to  by  private  proprietors,  or  they  must  allow  themselves  to  be 
expropriated.  In  these  raatters  the  Confederation  and  the  cantons 
work  in  unison.  The  consent  of  the  Federal  Assembly  ii 
to  the  clearing  of  private  land  in  protection  forests." 
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The  Federal  forest  law,  of  which  Prof.  Landolt 
writes,  is  binding  over  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
Switzerland.     Its  chief  provisions  are  the  following: 

The  supervision  of  the  Confederation  is  exercised, 
within  the  forest  area  over  which  it  has  special  juris- 
diction, upon  all  protection  forests,  and  furthermore 
upon  all  State,  communal  and  corporation  wood 
lands,  even  when  thej  do  not  fall  under  that  head. 

The  cantons  must  appoint  and  pay  the  number  of 
suitably  educated  foresters  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion and  fulfillment  of  the  forest  law. 

All  forests  which  fall  under  Federal  supervision 
must  be  demarcated  on  the  ground  within  five  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  burdening  of  the  wood  lands  with  new  pre- 
scriptive rights  of  certain  kinds  is  forbidden. 

The  State,  communal  and  corporation  forests  are 
to  be  surveyed,  their  management  regulated,  and 
working  plans  for  them  must  be  drawn  up. 

The  federal  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  is  contained  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Forests,  whose  sphere  of  action  extends  over  all 
the  wood  lands  in  question.  Each  canton  has  its 
own  forest  organization,.  The  Federal  Forest  School, 
of  which  Prof.  Landolt  was  founder,  and  in  which 
he  still  teaches  the  forest  sciences,  remains  in  Zurich. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  forests  of  Switzerland  are  for  the  most  part 
in  admirable  condition.  Systematic  forest  manage- 
ment has  probably  been  known  there  as  long  as  any- 
where in  Europe,  and  nowhere  can  finer  individual 
examples  be  found.  I  have  seen  nothing,  even  in 
Germany,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  workmanlike 
as  the  management  of  the  Sihlwald,  a  forest  belong- 
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ing  to  the  city  of  Zurich;  and  I  am  the  bolder  in  my 
opinion  because  the  Sihlwald  has  been  called  the  most 
instructive  forest  of  Europe  by  one  who  is  perhaps 
the  most  experienced  forester  of  the  present  day.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  certain  details  of 
its  history  and  management  from  a  paper  of  the 
writer's  which  appeared  in  Garden  and  Forest  in 
July  and  August,  1890. 

The  ownership  of  the  city  of  Zurich  in  its  forest 
is  of  very  old  date.  Evidences  of  the  care  which 
the  burghers  bestowed  upon  it  are  found  in  a  series 
of  ordinances  which,  beginning  in  1309  with  a  rule 
that  no  forester  might  cut  wood  in  the  Sihlwald — 
clear  proof  that  a  forest  police  existed  at  that  early 
date — continued  in  unbroken  succession  to  that  of 
1417,  under  which  the  foundation  of  the  present 
organization  was  laid,  and  finally,  in  1697,  reached 
the  first  technical  working  plan.  It  is  curious  to 
note,  as  an  evidence  of  the  view  of  the  nature  of  its 
interest  held  by  the  city,  that  the  policy  of  adding 
to  the  public  forest  property  by  purchase,  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  begun  by  the  free  city  of  Zurich  nearly 
two  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

"  In  the  organization  of  a  normally  stocked  forest  tlie  object  of 
first  importance  is  the  cutting  each  year  of  an  amount  of  timber 
equal  to  the  total  annual  increase  over  the  whole  area,  anil  no  more. 
It  is  further  desirable  in  any  long  settled  community  that  the  for- 
ests be  Bu  managed  as  to  yield  .a  measurably  constant  relurn  in 
material.  Otherwise  difficulties  in  the  supply  of  labor  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  make  themselves  felt,  and  the  value  of  the 
forest  to  its  owner  tends  to  decrease. 

"  In  order  to  attain  this  steadiness  of  yield  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary that  a  certain  number  of  trees  become  fit  to  cut  each  year. 
The  Sihlwald  has  accordingly  been  so  "  regulated  "  that  areas  of 
equal  productive  capacity  are  covered  by  stocks  of  every  age,  from 
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last  year's  seedling  to  the  mature  tree.  These  age-gradations  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  series  so  regular  that  in  an  hour's  walk  one 
may  pass  from  the  urea  Just  cut  over  through  a  forest  of  steadily 
increasing  age  to  the  trees  which  have,  reached  the  limit  of  the 
rotation  of  ninety  years.  Three  such  units  of  management  are 
present  in  the  f!ihlwal{i,  but  .  .  .  .  it  wiil  be  necessary  to 
Speak  of  only  one  of  them.  The  working  plan  for  the  Lower  Sihl- 
wald,  then,  prescribee  for  the  forest  which  it  controls  the  operations 
of  what  Dr.  Schlich  has  called  in  his  Manual  of  Forestry  'The 
Shelter-wood  Compartment  System.'  It  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est to  follow  the  life  history  of  a  compartment  in  which  this  system 
is  carried  out. 

"After  the  mature  trees  had  been  felled  and  removed  from  the 
area  which  furnished  the  yield  of  the  Lower  Sihiwald  last  year  the 
thick  cropof  seedlings  which  bad  grown  up  under  their  shelter  was 
finally  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  light  and  air.  The  fell- 
ing and  rough  shaping  of  the  timber,  the  piling  of  logs  and  cord- 
wood  and  the  trampling  of  the  men  had  combined  with  the  crisis 
of  exposure  to  destroy  the  new  crop  in  places  and  create  a  few  small 
blanks.  Here,  as  soon  &%  the  disapfiearance  of  the  snow  bad  made 
it  possible,  groups  of  the  kinds  of  seedlings  necessary  to  preserve 
the  mixture  or  destined  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  more 
valuable  species  were  planted.  The  operation,  necessarily  an  ex- 
pensive one,  is  justified  by  the  greater  resistance  of  a  mixed  forest 
to  nearly  all  the  calamities  which  may  befall  standinR  timber. 
Simultaneously  with  the  planting  the  willows,  liaieia  and  other 
worthless  species  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  '  pre-existing  seed- 
lings,' whose  larger  growth,  according  to  the  disputed  theory  held 
at  the  Sihiwald,  would  damage  their  younger  neighbors  more  by 
their  shade  than  tbeir  greater  volume  would  increase  the  final  yield 
of  timber.  The  incipient  forest,  then,  practically  uniform  in  age 
and  size  and  broken  by  no  blanks  which  the  growth  of  a  year  or 
two  will  not  cmceal,  is  fairly  started  on  the  course  of  healthy  de- 
velopment which  it  is  to  continue  undisturlied  until  it  reaches  the 
age  of  fifteen  years. 

"At  this  point  occurs  the  first  of  a  series  of  thinnings  (or  more 
exactly,  'clearing'  at  first  and  thinning  later),  which  follow  each 
other  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  years,  until  the  trees  have 
entered  the  last  third  of  their  existence.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
silvicultuTsl  question  more  in  dispute  than  this  of  the  time  and 
degree  of  thinning  which  will  yield  the  best  results  in  quality  and 
*iuantity  of  timber.  The  method  pursued  at  the  Sihiwald,  conse- 
trated  by  habit  and  success,  gives  ample  space  for  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  crown  from  a  very  early  age  without  admitting 
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light  enough  through  the  leaf-canopy  to  sustain  an  undergrowth 
until  the  trees  are  neBrl;  read;  to  give  place  to  their  deBcendauta. 
Buch  Bhruba  or  seedlingB  as  still  appear,  thanks  to  a  shade-bearing 
temperament,  are  systematically  cut  out.  It  may  be  strongly  doubted 
whether  such  a  policy  might  safely  be  applied  on  soil  leas  moist 
than  that  of  the  Sihlwald ;  but  here,  at  least,  the  trees  reach  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  tall,  straight,  clean-boled,  and  in  condition  to  make 
the  best  of  the  lost  part  of  the  period  of  maximum  growth,  which 
a  large  number  of  Tneosarements  haVe  shown  to  occur  in  iieneral 
between  the  ages  of  seveuty  and  ninety  years.  A  heavy  thinning 
now  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  best  specimens  of  growth,  and 
they  are  left  to  proUt  by  it  until  seven  years  before  the  date  fixed 
for  their  fall.  Then  begin  the  regeneration  cattings,  whose  object 
is  to  admit  through  the  leaf -canopy  an  amount  of  light,  varying 
with  the  temperament  of  each  species,  whose  mission  is  to  give 
vitality  to  tbe  seedlings  which  the  trees,  stimulated  themselves  by 
their  more  favorable  situation,  now  begin  to  produce  in  consider- 
able qoantities.  To  this  end  the  light  which  falls  from  above  has 
a  powerful  auxiliary  in  that  which  the  system  of  felling  each  year 
in  a  long,  narrow  strip  admits  from  tbe  side,  and  so  admirable  is 
this  double  method  that  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  begin- 
ning aiid  tbe  end  of  a  regeneration  is  but  half  the  average  for  lees 
favored  localities.  This  applies  only  to  the  deciduous  trees-  The  . 
time  required  by  the  conifers  is  much  longer,  and  the  incomplete 
regeneration  which  they  furnish  is  supplemented  by  planting  in  the 
blanks  already  mentioned.  But  for  the  self-sown  seedlings  of  both 
classes  the  amount  of  light  is  gradually  increased,  the  trees  which 
sheltered  them  are  at  length  wholly  removed,  and  tbe  cycle  of 
growth  repeats  itself. 

"With  an  average  stand  of  timber  of  S,800  cubic  feet  per  acre, 
tbe  annual  yield  of  wood,  almost  half  of  which  is  from  thinnings 
alone,  reached  last  year  377,023  cubic  feet,  an  amount  which  may 
be  taken  as  slightly  nbove  the  average. 

"  Under  the  management  of  Forstmeister  Meister  the  S,400  acres 
of  the  Sihlwald  gave  lost  year  (1889)  a  net  return  of  something  over 
96  per  acre,  oi  a  total  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  city  of 
about  (120,000.  This  sum,  large  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  area  of 
forest  which  produced  it,  promises  to  be  materially  increased. 

"  But  with  the  climate  of  northern  Europe  indicated  by  a  mean 
temperature  of  forty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  with  the  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  moisture  which  it  enjoys,  the  exceptional  produc- 
tiveness of  the  Sihlwald  would  still  remiun  partly  unexplained  were 
it  not  possible  to  add  that  the  land  which  it  covers  has  been  unin- 
terruptedly under  forest  for  something  over  a  thousand  years.    That 
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precious  condition  of  the  aoifBce  which  the  French  and  Germans 
UDite  in  describing  as  '  forest-soil,'  so  slow  in  forming  and  so  qniclc 
to  disappear  wherever  the  full  sunlight  is  allowed  to  reach  the 
ground,  has  here  been  produced  in  perfection  by  centuries  of  forest 
growth.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  factor,  next  to  the  abundance  of 
humidity,  that  the  high  annual  yield  of  wood  In  theSihlwald  is  due." 

It  has  been  remarked  already  that  there  are  rea- 
sons which  give  the  study  of  forestry  in  Switzerland 
peculiar  value — a  value  which,  in  the  opinioQ  of  the 
writer,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  more  refined  German 
forest  organization.  For  the  fundamental  difference 
of  political  training  in  the  German  and  Swiss  forester 
works  itself  out  in  the  character  of  forest  manage- 
ment with  perfect  clearness.  "  The  first,' '  says  Forst- 
meister  Meister,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Swiss  or 
of  European  forest  ofiicers,  in  summing  up  the  matter 
to  the  writer,  "has  always  before  his  eyes  a  forest 
organization  regulated  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 
It  is  with  this  organization  that  he  is  to  deal  as  best 
he  may.  The  Swiss  (or  the  republican)  standpoint, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  forester  to  reach  the 
best  result  which  is  possible  at  the  moment  by  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  general  principles  of 
forestry  through  the  medium  of  forest  organization, 
"which  is  imperfect  and  incomplete."  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  along  which  of  these 
lines  the  work  of  the  American  forester  must  be 
shaped,  or  from  which  point  of  view  he  must  approach 
it.  It  is  an  admirable  training  to  become  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  details  of  the  most  complete  forest 
organization,  but  it  is  a  far  more  practically  useful 
thing  in  the  United  States  to  "be  able  to  do  without  it. 
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Australia. 
Before  touching  on  the  matter  of  forest  manage- 
ment in  certain  of  the  English  colonies,  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  the  relations  of  timber  import  and  export 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  These  are  given  by 
Dr.  Schlich'  for  the  average  of  the  five  years  from 
1884-88  as  follows: 

Imports— United  Kingdom £15,CK)0,000 

Britieb  Colonies 1,466,000 

Total £16,466,000 

Exports— Dominion  of  Canaila jC  4,025,000 

Other  Colonies 713,000 

Total— 4.738,000 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  £11,728,000,  or  $56,800,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  table  is  not  quite  com- 
plete, but  it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  general 
timber  supply  of  the  world  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
even  if  it  be  not  alarming. 

Forest  legislation  in  Australia  is  still  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  It  has  already  had  time  to  correct  some 
of  its  earlier  mistakes,  and  the  course  which  it  is 
following  will  certainly  lead  to  a  satisfactory  forest 
policy  in  the  end. 

In  the  colony  of  South  Australia  an  act  was  passed 
in  1873  dealing,  as  such  preliminary  legislation  gen- 
erally has  dealt  in  recent  times,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  tree  planting.  A  forest  board  was  estab- 
lished in  1875  and  a  conservator  of  forests  in  1877; 
"  The  Woods  and  Forest  Act"  became 

ire  the  Boyal  Colonial  Instituto  on  March  11, 1690. 
I  on  the  forest  policy  of  the  Australian  colonies  is 
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law.  It  entrusts  the  charge  of  all  forest  estates  to 
the  Commissiooer  of  Forest  Lands,  and  gives  him 
power  to  grant  licenses  and  make  regulations  for  cut- 
ting timber,  bark,  or  other  forest  produce,  and  he 
may  levy  fees  upon  stock  pasturing  in  forest  reserves. 
It  provides  also  that  all  forest  reserves  heretofore 
declared  such  shall  remain  so,  and  empowers  the 
governor  to  add  to  their  area;  makes  provision  for 
encouraging  tree-planting,  and  for  the  leasing  of 
forest  lands  under  certain  conditions.  The  appoint- 
ment of  conservators  is  authorized,  and  the  issuance 
of  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  forest,  the 
disposal  of  the  timber,  and  the  prevention  of  fires. 
The  financial  result  of  this  policy  during  the  thirteen 
years  ending  with  1889  was  a  net  surplus  of  over 
?;40.0(I0. 

In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  forest  law 
dates  from  1884,  and  makes  provisions  which  are 
partially  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  act  just 
mentioned.  In  accordance  with  them  an  area  of  five 
and  a-half  million  acres  had  been  declared  State  for- 
ests and  timber  reserves  in  1887. 

Victoria,  the  smallest  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  from  the  forester's 
point  of  view.  From  certain  reports  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  1875  Victoria  was  suffering  from  a  condition 
of  affairs  strongly  suggestive  of  our  own  at  present, 
"The  amount  of  timber  is  diminishing  owing  to  clear- 
ings for  settlement,  ordinary  home  consumption  and 
bush  (i,  e.  forest  fires).  ...  As  early  as  1860 
attention  was  called  ...  to  the  wastefulness 
and  improvidence  of  the  prevailing  system." 
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Only  the  prime  parts  of  trees  were  utilized.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  standing  trees  were  killed,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  stripping  from  them  large  sheets 
of  bark  to  cover,  perhaps,  a  mere  temporary  hut. 
The  committee  called  attention  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  timber  for  props  for  mining  purposes  and 
the  necessity  of  measures  to  secure  a  permanent 
supply. 

"  In  1876  an  act  was  paseed,  called  the  State  Forest  Act,  which 
provided,  first,  for  the  appointment  of  local  forest  boArds,  which 
were  to  have  the  care  of  reserves  and  other  Crown  lands;  secondly, 
for  the  appointment  of  foresters  by  local  forest  boards;  anil  thirdly, 
tor  the  promnlgalion  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  regulations 
prescribing  the  duties  of  these  boards.  In  1SS4  this  act  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  one,  which  deals  with  the  formation  of  State  forests 
and  timber  reserves  and  their  man^ement,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  timber  and  other  forest  produce  not  included 
in  the  State  foreste  and  timber  reserves. 

"The  forests  generally  are  worked  under  the  license  system, 
regulated  by  rules  made  under  the  act.  There  are  licenses  for 
felling,  splitting,  clearing  undergrowth,  the  erection  of  saw-mills, 
tirazing,  the  removal  of  barb,  etc." 

Unfortunately,  this  law,  which  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  has  not  resulted  as  well  as  was  hoped,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  failure  have  been  defined  as  follows : 

"The  immediate  caasesof  this  failure  are  the  had  license  system, 
the  ill-arranged  classification  of  State  forests,  timber  reserves  and 
Crown  lands,  the  absence  of  professional  foresters  to  direct  opera- 
tions, and  the  neglect  to  reserve  the  best  natural  forests." 

Dr.  Schlich  has  formulated  the  requirements  of  tbe 
situation,  as  follows:  First,  the  engagement  of  a  thor- 
'  '""  setent  forest  expert  to  be  the  head  of  the 

)rest  Department;  secondly,  the  selection, 
and  legal  formation  of  a  sufficient  area 
State  forest,  suitably  distributed  over  the 
tematically  managed,  and  efficiently  pro- 
ily,  the  protection  and  disposal  of  forest 
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produce  on  Crown  lands  not  included  in  the  reserved 
State  forests. 


India. 

Perhaps  the  closest  analogy  to  our  own  conditions 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  area  to  be  treated,  the  diflH- 
culties  presented  by  the  character  of  the  country  and 
the  prevalence  of  fire,  and  the  nature  of  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered,  is  to  be  found  in  the  forest 
administration  of  India,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  trop- 
ical climate  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  The  history 
of  the  movement  is  comparatively  fresh,  and  the  fact 
that  many  problems  remain  as  yet  unsolved  will 
scarcely  detract  from  the  interest  and  sympathy  with 
which  we  may  be  led  to  regard  it. 

Systematic  forest  management  was  begun  in  India 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  under  difficulties  not 
unlike  those  which  confront  us  now.  An  insufficient 
or  a  wrong  conception  of  the  interests  involved,  the 
personal  bias  of  lumbermen,  the  alternating  support 
and  opposition  of  the  men  in  power,  were  the  chief 
obstacles  with  which  it  had  to  contend;  and  against 
them  were  pitted  the  splendid  perseverance  and  mag- 
nificent administrative  powers  of  one  man.  The  vic- 
tory was  brilliant,  conclusive  and  lasting,  and  India 
has  to  thank  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  for  benefits  whose 
value  will  go  on  increasing  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  extremely  interesting,  in  view  of  the  begin- 
ning of  State  forest  management,  which  must  eventu- 
ally and  ought  at  once  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
to  note  that  its  success  in  India,  in  its  early  stages, 
was  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  furnished  a 
net  revenue  from  the  very  start. 
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It  is  also  instructive  to  recall  that  a' large  share  of 
the  prosperity  of  Rangoon,  whose  merchants  pro- 
tested in  185H  that  to  restrict  the  teak  lumbering 
was  to  destroy  the  growth  of  their  city;  is  due  to-day 
to  the  steady  business  in  this  very  timber,  which  a 
conservative  forest  policy  has  secured. 

''History  has  proved,"  aaya  Dr.  Schlich,'  "that the  preservation 
of  an  appropriate  percentage  of  the  area  aa  forests  cannot  be  left  W> 
private  enterprise  in  India,  bo  that  forest  conservancy  in  that 
country  has  for  sometime  past  been  regarded  as  a  duty  of  the  State. 
"Of  the  total  area  of  government  forests,  which  may  perhaps 
amount  to  some  70,000,000  of  acree,  55,000,000  have  been  brought 
under  tbe  control  of  the  Forest  Department.  Of  thie  area 33,000,000 
areeo-called  reserved  State  forests,  that  ia  to  say,  areas  which,  under 
tbe  oxiBting  forest  law,  have  been  set  aside  as  permanent  forest 
estates,  while  the  remaining  23,000,000  are  either  protected  or 
eo-called  unclaased  State  forests.  These  areas  together  comprise 
about  II  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Rather  more  than  half  the  area,  or  about  6  per  cent. , 
are  strictly  preserved  and  syst«matica11y  managed  foreats." 

The  formation  of  these  reserved  State  forests  was 
the  first  step  in  systematic  forest  management,  and 
it  was  carried  out  along  lines  which  are  typical.  The 
forest  areas  were  first  selected,  following  standards 
which  cannot  be  enumerated  here,  then  surveyed  and 
demarcated  on  the  ground,  and  finally  established  as 
reserved  State  forests  by  an  act  which  provided, 
first,  for  the  presentation  within  a  certain  time  of  all 
claims  against  the  State  forests  as  demarcated;  sec- 
ondly, for  their  hearing  and  definite  settlement; 
thirdly,  that  no  prescriptive  rights  could  accrue  in 
reserved  State  forests  after  their  declaration  as  such 
.._j...*i *.  — i  fourthly,  for  the  special  treatment 

ave  been  gradually  brought  under 
atic  methods  of  management,  which 
Vol.  1,  London,  1889.  "      " 
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aim  at  effective  protection,  an  efficient  system  of 
regeneration,  and  cheap  transportation,  the  whole 
under  well-considered  and  methodical  working  plans. 

The  forest  staff  charged  with  carrying  these  plans 
into  effect  draws  its  coatrolling  officers  from  England. 

Until  quite  recently  it  had  been  the  custom  to  send 
the  young  men  selected  for  the  Indian  forest  service 
to  be  educated  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  first  in 
France  and  Germany,  hut  more  lately  altogether  at 
the  French  school  in  Nancy.  The  arrangement  was 
not  satisfactory,  however,  and  in  1885  the  school  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  near  Windsor,  was  established  as  part 
of  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College.  It  is  an 
institution  whose  excellence  is  directly  due  to  the 
admirable  management  of  Dr.  Schlich,  formerly 
Inspector-General  of  Forests  in  India,  and  now  its 
principal  professor  of  forestry.  The  course,  which 
in  its  general  features  resembles  that  of  other  forest 
schools  of  similar  excellence,  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  cover  three  years,  and  includes  as  its 
final  work  an  excursion  of  three  months  in  the  forests 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Dietrich  Brandis.  The  writer  was  fortunate  enough 
to  accompany  the  English  students  during  the  last 
one  of  these  excursions,  and  can  testify  to  its  admir- 
able educational  value. 

For  the  executive  and  protective  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  natives,  since  they  alone  are  equal  to 
the  physical  labor  in  so  warm  a  climate.  Their  tech- 
nical education  is  provided  for  by  the  Indian  forest 
school,  at  Dehra  Dun,  in  connection  with  which  is 
the  Dehra  Dun  State  forest.  Quite  recently  its  first 
working  plan  has  been  completed  for  this  forest,  and 
while  the  management  of  no  one  forest  can  be  taken 
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as  a  type  of  Indian  forestry,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  sketch  briefly  its  chief  points.  Each  of 
the  six  ranges  which  the  forest  contains  is  divided 
into  twenty  compartments,  or,  in  the  Indian  termi- 
nology, coupes,  among  which  the  fellings  follow  a 
regular  sequence,  so  that  each  coupe  is  cut  over  once 
in  twenty  years.  The  period  of  work  in  each  coupe 
really  embraces  three  years,  so  that  different  stages 
of  the  operations  are  going  on  in  three  of  them 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  first  year  the  tropi- 
cal creepers  which  interfere  with  the  lumbering  are 
cut  through,  and  the  trees  which  are  to  be  taken  out 
are  selected,  marked  with  the  government  hammer 
and  girdled.  The  trees  selected  are  sal  {shorea 
robusta)  which  are  unsound,  or  which  would  not  im- 
prove during  the  next  twenty  years,  trees  of  inferior 
species  which  will  still  furnish  timber,  and  trees  of 
other  inferior  kinds  which  are  injuring  by  their  shade 
the  young  sal  seedlings.  The  timber  trees  which 
have,  been  marked  are  sold  by  auction  to  a  contractor, 
the  unit  of  sale  being  the  square  mile,  and  are  re- 
moved during  the  second  year.  In  the  third  "year 
the  less  valuable  and  the  injured  trees  are  cut  out, 
hauled  to  the  roads  and  sold  as  firewood.  This 
method  of  lumbering  has  rightly  been  called  "im- 
provement felling,"  since  their  object  is  to  raise  the 
general  condition  of  the  forest  rather  thaji  to  draw 
from  it  a  large  annual  revenue  at  present.  For 
minor  forest  produce  a  system  of  sale  by  tickets  is 
in  force,  it  is  said,  with  admirable  result. 

The  difficulty  of  coping  with  forest  fires  in  India 
would  be  notably  greater  than  in  the  United  States 
were  it  not  for  the  greater  density  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation.    The  method  consists  in  cutting  fire  paths 
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through  the  forest  of  a  width  varying  up  to  four 
hundred  feet,  removing  all  combustible  matter  from 
them,  except  the  larger  trees,  and  patroling  them 
through  the  medium  of  a  regular  fire  organization. 
All  holders  of  prescriptive  rights  are  bound  to  assist 
in  the  event  of  fire.  At  Behra  Dun,  for  instance,  a 
force  of  five  hundred  men  is  available,  and  a  fire  is 
never  allowed  to  burn  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days. 
Smoking  in  the  forest  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
building  of  fires  by  camping  parties  and  others  is 
very  severely  regulated. 

The  results  of  this  thorough  and  far-sighted  for- 
est policy  are  conspicuous  not  only  in  the  great  fact 
that  the  forests  yield,  and  will  permanently  yield, 
the  supply  of  timber  and  forest  produce  which  the 
population  requires,  but  also  in  the  beginning  which 
has  been  made  toward  regulating  the  water  supply 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  increasing  capital  value 
and  annual  net  revenue  of  the  State  forests, 

"So  far,"  Mys  Dr.  Schlich,'  "the  government  has  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  financial  reanlts  of  its  forest  administration. 
The  net  revenue,  after  meeting  all  expenses  of  the  department,  hag 
been  as  follows  since  1864,  the  year  in  which  the  department  was 
first  established  as  a'general  State  department: 

1664 to  1867.  'Average  annoal  net  revenue....  £106,615 
1867  to  1872.         "  "  "  ....     133,929 

1872  to  1877.         "  "  ■'  ....    212,919 

1877  to  1882.         "  "  "  ....    243.792 

1882  to  1887.  "  "  "  ....    384,752 

.  .  .  "  There  ie  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  25  years  hence  the 
net  surplus  will  be  four  times  the  present  amount  if  the  govern- 
ment of  India  perseveres  in  its  forest  policy  as  developed  in  the 
past.  Indeed  it  wonld  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  increasing 
forest  revenue  bids  fair  to  become  a  substantial  off-set  against  the 
expected  loss  of  the  opium  revenue." 

'  Loc.  cit. 
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There  are  two  other  facts  resulting  from  the  for- 
eign policy  of  India  which  are  of  special  significance 
to  us  as  citizens  of  a  country  where  any  interfer- 
ence by  the  government  with  private  rights  would 
be  so  vigorously  resented,  and  where  private  enter- 
prise must  consequently  play  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
First,  a  body  of  efficient  and  experienced  officers  of 
all  grades  has  gradually  been  formed  in  the  State 
forests  whose  services  are  available  for  the  manage- 
ment of  private  forests,  and  of  communal  forests 
when  the  time  shall  come  to  form  them.  Secondly, 
the  example  set  by  the  well  managed  State  forests 
and  the  steadily  increasing  revenue  which  they  yield, 
has  induced  native  and  other  forest  proprietors  to 
imitate  the  State. 

The  trained  foresters,  without  whom  so  laudable  a 

iirpose  must  fail,  are  at  hand,  and  the  whole  situa- 

on  argues  most  favorably  for  the  future  prosperity 

:  the  country. 


South  Africa. 
The  organization  of  the  Forest  Service  at  the  Cape 
:  Good  Hope  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It 
msists  of  one  superintendent,  three  conservators, 
mr  assistant  conservators,  and  the  necessary  staff 
I  forest  guards.  Practically  nothing  had  been  done 
I  the  eastern  half  of  the  colony  when  Mr.  Hutching, 
le  present  conservator  in  charge  of  the  Eastern  con- 
jrvancy,  was  called  from  India  to  the  Cape.  The 
lethod  which  he  followed  and  its  results  are  of 
iterest  both  from  the  principles  which  they  em- 
>dy  and  from  the  success  of  his  wise  and  energetic 
fort  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  in  the  face  of 
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popular  and  legislative  neglect.  The  system  of  in- 
discriminate depredation  which  is  so  familiar  to  us 
in  the  United  States  was  in  full  vogue  when  he 
arrived.  His  first  work  was  to  survey  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  forest.  He  then  succeeded  in  getting  a 
bill  through  the  Colonial  Parliament,  claims  against 
the  government  forest  area  as  he  had  surveyed  it 
were  heard  and  decided,  and  the  lines  of  the  State 
reserve  were  definitely  fixed.  He  was  now  ready  to 
regulate  the  management,  which  was  accomplished 
on  the  following  basis:  The  whole  area,  150  square 
miles,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  units  called 
series  { from  a  French  forest  term ),  and  each 
series  was  again  cut  up  into  forty  coupes,  in 
one  of  which  the  cutting  is  localized  each  year.  The 
system  may  be  called,  from  a  partial  translation  of 
its  French  name,  "localized  selection."  It  is  a 
modification  of  what  Dr.  Schlich  has  called  "the 
shelter-wood  selection  system."  The  beat  of  a 
guard  is  coextensive  with  a  series,  and  within  this 
area  the  felling  passes- over  the  same  ground  once 
in  forty  years.  The  faults  of  the  present  selection 
system  are  that  the  per  cent,  of  the  valuable  tim- 
ber trees  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  a  country  where 
fire- wood  is  not  saleable,  and  that  it  exposes  the  for- 
est unduly  to  the  attacks  of  fire,  its  chief  enemy 
there  as  here. '  For  these  reasons  the  present  treat- 
ment is  to  be  gradually  converted  into  regular  high 
forest. 

The  volume  and  character  of  the  trees  marked  to 
fall  in  each  year  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  from  it 
the  purchases  are  made.  The  buyer  presents  his 
felling  license  to  the  guard  of  the  coupe  in  ques- 
tion, and  cuts  and  removes  the  timber  himself. 
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Excellent  results  are  said  to  have  followed  a  system 
of  temporary  permits  to  "forest  cultivators,"  who  are 
allowed  to  take  up  a  certain  area  of  land  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  return, 
they  are  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  forest  in 
their  vicinity,  and  any  unreported  depredations  mean 
to  them  the  loss  of  their  permit.  Very  often  their 
contract  demands  the  planting  of  a  certain  area  with 
oak  in  lieu  of  a  cash  payment  of  rent. 

The  English  oak  and  American  Cottonwood  and  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus  are  extensively  planted  through- 
out the  Cape  and  South  Africa  generally. 

Other  Countries, 

It  has  been  impossible  more  than  to  glance  at  the 
chief  points  of  forest  policy,  in  a  few  of  the  many 
lands  which  teem  with  interest  in  this  respect.  I 
would  gladly  have  called  attention  to  Austria,  where 
an  excellent  forest  service  upholds  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  seen  ex&mplified  elsewhere,  and 
to  Italy,  where  the  sale  of  government  forests,  forced 
on  the  State  by  the  pressure  of  financial  necessity,  is 
beginning  to  bear  evil  fruit.  A  circle  of  lands  around 
the  Mediterranean  might  have  been  cited  to  instance 
the  calamitous  results  of  deforestation,  and  from 
some  of  them  still  further  proof  might  have  been 
adduced  to  show  at  what  a  cost  such  errors  must  be 
repaired.  But  the  countries  which  have  distanced  us 
on  the  road  toward  a  rational  forest  policy  might 
better  have  claimed  our  attention. 

•Without  passing  out  of  the  limits  of  Europe,  it 
would  have  been  worth  while  to  glance  at  Sweden, 
whose  government  has  recognized  its  obligations  as 
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a  forest  proprietor,  and  to  Russia,  which  has  recently 
turned  its  attention  to  forest  matters,  and  has  passed 
a  law  (in  1888),  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
notable  features:  Clearing  is  forbidden  in- protection 
forests,  and  is  only  permitted  in  others  when  its 
effects  "will  not  be  to  disturb  the  suitable  relations 
which  should  exist  between  forest  and  agricultural 
lands."  In  standing  timber  all  working  which  tends 
"to  exhaust  the  standing  crop,  prevent  the  natural 
regeneration  of  the  forest,  and  change  the  areas  cut 
over  into  wastes  "  are  forbidden.  The  government 
prepares  working  plans  of  protection  forests  without 
cost  to  their  owners,  and  together  with  areas  which 
have  been  replanted,  these  forests  are  free  from  taxes. 
Finally,  private  owners  are  forced  to  replant  areas 
cut  over  which  are  without  natural  regrowth,  and  on 
their  failure  to  do  so,  the  work  is  carried  out  by  the 
government  foresters  at  their  expense.  All  this  in  a 
country  which  has  still  36  per  cent,  of  wood  land  left. 
Nor  is  it  European  nations  and  white  colonists 
alone  who  have  shown  a  far  more  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  significance  of  the  forest  than  the 
United  States.  Japan  has  done  so  most  conspicu- 
ously.    To  quote  from  Heinrich  Semler: 

"Japan,'  whose  total  area  inclndes  in  round  nambera  94,900,000 
acres.  poBaeases  forestsof  38,700,000  acres  in  extent.  This  people 
furnishes  a  abining  ecample  in  the  matter  of  forestry.  Even  the 
old  feudal  lords  were  penetrated  with  the  value  of  the  wood  lands, 
as  they  showed  by  the  enactment  of  vigorous  protective  laws. 
When  in  the  recent  civil  war  the  government  of  the  Mikado  de- 
stroyed the  feudal  system,  it  declared  the  forests,  as  far  as  they  had 
belonged  to  the  feudal  lords,  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
promulgated  a  forest  law  which  was  valid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Accordingly  the  forestsof  Japan  are  about  equally  divided  between 
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the  State  and  private  ownera.  The  former  manages  its  wood  lands 
through  a  forest  service  with  headqaartera  at  Tokio,  where  is  also 
the  forest  school.  Founded  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  about  150,  and  has  qnite  recently  been 
nnder  the  charge  of  Dr.  Mayr,  whose  work  on  The  ForaU  of  Nbrtk 
Amariea  has  made  hia  name  familiar  to  the  advocates  of  forestry  in 
the  United  States.  Only  a  part  of  the  pupils  expert  to  enter  the 
government  service. 

"  The  forest  service  does  not  rest  satislled  with  the  present  pro- 
portion of  wood  land,  hat  busies  itself  actively  with  planting,  in 
connection  with  which  the  introduction  of  foreign  species  has  been 
attempted. 

"  There  is  a  notable  export  of  wood  from  Japan  to  China,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  import  from  North  America  to  Japan;  which 
last,  however,  tlie  Japanese  soon  expect  to  he  able  to  do  without." 
Dr.  Schlich's  statement  of  the  destructive  tenden- 
cies of  private  forest  ownership  in  India  might  with 
equal  truth  have  been  made  as  a  general  proposition. 
It  is  the  salient  fact  which  the  history  of  the  forests 
of  the  earth  seems  to  teach;  but  nowhere  have  the 
proofs  of  ite  truth  taken  such  gigantic  proportions 
as  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  are  surrounded 
by  the  calamitous  results  of  the  course  that  we  are 
now  pursuing.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  there 
were  almost  no  civilized  or  semi -civilized  country  in 
either  hemisphere  which  cannot  stand  to  us  as  an 
example  or  a  warning.  To  this  great  truth  they  bear 
witness  with  united  voice:  The  care  of  the  forests 
is  the  duty  of  the  nation. 
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The  Present  Condition  ol  the  Forests  on  the 
Public  Lands. 


I  shall  try  toi  outline  what  the  legal  and  physical 
condition  of  this  great  and  necessary  element  of  our 
national  wealth  is  at  the  present  time,  touching  only 
incidentally  upon  remedies,  as  you  will  hear  another 
upon  that  subject. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  must  recognize 
at  the  outset  that  little  improvement  need  be  expected 
either  in  the  legal  protection  or  the  physical  condition 
of  the  public  forests  until  there  is  a  radical  change 
in  the  theory  held  with  respect  to  public  forest  lands 
and  a  complete  revision  of  existing  laws  relating  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  expect,  year  by 
year,  to  see  these  forests  steadily  destroyed  and  in- 
jured to  such  an  extent  that  their  renewal  and  pre- 
servation will  become  less  possible,  evien  with  our 
best  efforts,  and  it  may  be  that  over  large  sections 
no  forest  covering  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  is  now  being  destroyed. 

I  shall  take  as  my  text,  therefore,  this:  The  laws 
provide  neither  an  adequate  method  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  timber,  nor  for  its  disposition  in  those 
regions  where  its  proper  useis  imperative. 
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First,  what  are  our  existing  la^s;  second,  what 
are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  timber  region 
to  which  these  laws  apply;  and,  third,  what  is  their 
effect  upon  the  forests? 

The  foundation  of  our  protective  system  rests  upon 
an  act  passed  March  1,  1817,  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  reserve  lands  producing 
live-oak  and  red  cedar  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
plying timber  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States," 
and,  an  extension  of  this  law,  made  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  March  2,  1831,  which  provided 
that  if  any  person  should  cut  live-oak  or  red  cedar 
trees,  or  other  timber  from  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  construction  of 
the  navy,  such  person  shall  pay  a  Sne  not  less  than 
triple  the  value  of  the  timber  cut,  and  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  Upon 
this  old  law,  having  the  construction  of  a  wooden 
navy  in  view,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  to-day  chiefly  to  rely  in  protecting  its  timber 
throughout  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where  none 
of  the  naval  timber,  which  the  law  had  in  contem- 
plation, is  to  be  found.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  this 
act  does  not  meet  present  conditions? 

By  the  act  of  June  3,  1878  {20  Stats.,  88),  timber 
can  be  taken  from  public  lands,  not  subject  to  entry 
under  any  existing  laws  except  for  mineral  entry,  by 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  itocky  Mountain  States  and 
Territories  and  the  two  Dakotas.  The  Land  Office 
regulations  in  reference  to  this  act  provide  that  such 
timber  cannot  be  exported,  that  none  less  than  eight 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  cut,  and  that  in  cutting 
the  timber  must  not  be  wantonly  wasted  or  destroyed. 

The  timber  and  stone  act,  passed  the  same  date, 
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applies  only  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Nevada.  Under 
this  act  land  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  and  unfit  for 
cultivation  if  the  timber  is  removed,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $2.50  per*acre  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  act  of  June  15, 1880,  permitted  timber  tres- 
passers to  purchase  the  land  on  which  they  had  com- 
mitted  their  depredations,  at  the  usual  price,  but  as 
that  applies  only  to  trespasses  committed  prior  to 
March  1,  1879,  it  is  of  little  importance  now. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1876,  all  land  grant  and 
right-of-way  railroads  are  authorized  to  take  timber 
from  the  public  lands  adjacent  to  their  lines,  for 
construction  purposes  only;  in  addition  to  which  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  has  the  right  to  cut 
also  for  repairs. 

The  various  appropriation  bills,  authorizing  the 
employment  of  special  timber  agents,  by  implication 
recognize  their  authority  to  protect  the  public  timber. 

The  settlement  laws,  under  which  a  settler  may 
enter  lands  valuable  for  timber  as  well  as  for  agri- 
culture, furnish  another  means  of  obtaining  title  to 
public  timber.  None  of  our  timber-bearing  lands 
should  be  subject  to  such  entry,  for  reasons  that  will 
appear  later  in  this  address. 

With  the  exception  of  the  timber  culture  act,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  planting  of  small  areas  of 
trees  upon  the  treeless  plains,  the  above  is  the  only 
legislation  of  consequence  affecting  the  public  tim- 
ber lands,  or  aiming  to  promote  or  preserve  forests. 
In  no  other  way  than  under  some  one  of  the  above 
laws  can  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  use  the  public 
timber. 

Of  the  results  of  the  timber  culture  act  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  of    the  38,000,000  acres  of 
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public  lands  eutered  under  it,  less  than  1,000,000 
acres  have  been  patented  to  the  entry-men  for  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  That  is,  not  over  CO.OOO  acres 
have  been  successfully  covered  with  young  tree  plan- 
tations. 

Before  considering  the  effect  of  these  laws,  it  may 
lead  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  subject  to  out- 
line the  general  location,  character  and  condition  of 
the  public  timber  lands. 

Of  all  those  magnificent  forests  that  covered  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  middle  West  and  surrounded  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  were  originally  the  property  of 
the  government,  almost  none  belong  to  it  now.  For 
this  priceless  forest  treasure  the  government  received 
nothing,  the  land  alone  being  regarded  as  valuable. 
These  forests  were  attacked  with  fire  and  axe,  as 
obstacles  to  civilization  to  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  the  government  did  not  interpose  the 
slightest  objection  to  prevent  this  destruction. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Southern  States  there  are 
still  considerable  timber  areas  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  these  are  relatively  unimportant,  both 
in  extent  and  for  climatic  and  other  reasons.  At 
present  the  forest  bearing  lands  of  the  United  States 
are  situated  either  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  that  form  the  back -bone  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  along  the  slopes  of  the  northern  half  of 
our  Pacific  Coast,  These  forests  are  generally  re- 
mote from  settlement,  but  are  becoming  less  so  every 
year,  as  the  tide  of  population  sweeps  over  the  west 
and  absorbs  vast  quantities  of  the  more  desirable 
portions  of  the  public  domain. 

In  their  natural  conditions  these  regions  differ 
widely.     The  central  mountain  region  is  arid,  con- 
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taining  unknown  quantities  of  mineral  wealth,  with 
an  inferior  quality  of  forest  for  lumbering,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  use  locally  in  the  absence  of 
better  timber.  Owing  to  the  general  aridity  of  this 
region  these  forests  are  invaluable  as  a  cover  to  the 
mountains  from  which  the  water  supply  is  drawn  for 
the  extensive  irrigation  that  now  exists  on  the  lower 
lands.  These  forests  are  in  much  greater  danger 
from  fire  than  are  those  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  where 
the  enormous  rainfall  protects,  and  has  protected 
during  the  centuries  of  their  growth,  those  wonder- 
ful forests.  In  the  Rockies  the  removal  of  the  forest 
by  cutting  or  by  fire  means  its  destruction  in  very 
many  cases,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  air  to  induce  reforestation  by  natural  meth- 
ods. .  On  the  contrary,  along  the  Pacific  Slope,  a 
renewal  of  the  forest  cover  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Thus  we  see  that  where  our  public  forests 
are  most  needed,  both  for  the  actual  forest  product 
as  well  as  for  climatic  and  agricultural  reasons,  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  destroyed  and  most  difficult  to 
renew. 

The  great  rainfall  of  our  northwestern  Pacific 
Coast  is  well  known,  and  the  unrivalled  timber  grow, 
ing  there  is  world- renowned. 

A  single  tree  of  the  immense  fir  and  cedar  varieties 
in  that  region  is  often  worth  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  many  tracts  of  a  square  mile 
are  estimated  to  contain  100,000,000  feet  board  meas- 
ure, worth,  in  the  form  of  lumber,  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  The  United  States  must  still  own 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  worth  for  the  timber 
alone  $S0,000  per  square  mile.  Yet  the  government 
sells  this  land  for  $2.50  an  acre,  or  at  $1,600  per 
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square  mile.  These  lands  contain  little  mineral 
weeilth,  but  are  in  Bome  cases  valuable  for  agri- 
culture. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  the  arid  region  is  fire.  It  has  been  stated  that 
more  timber  is  annually  burned  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  where  every  tree  is  precious,  than  is  used 
in  five  years.  I  have  been  told,  over  and  over,  by 
men  familiar  with  the  region,  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  prevent  forest  fires  there.  With  this  I  do  not 
agree.  To  be  sure,  the  population  through  those 
regions  is  sparse,  and  cannot  be  collected  so  readily 
to  extinguish  a  forest  fire  as  in  more  settled  localities, 
but  this  also  is  an  element  of  protection,  in  that  there 
are  fewer  people  to  fire  the  forests.  In  many  places 
the  Kocky  Mountains  are  cleft  by  steep  rocky  gorges, 
which  in  themselves  would  form  fire-breaks,  and  a 
series  of  safety-lanes  could  be  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains, separating  the  timber  into  comparatively  small 
bodies,  so  that  the  fire  in  one  body  could  not  reach 
that  in  any  adjacent  one.  The  timber  thus  cut  out 
to  form  the  safety -lanes  might  not  unreasonably  he 
expected  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  plan. 
The  lumbermen,  of  course,  in  stealing  timber,  take 
only  the  best,  and  leave  large  quantities  of  brush  and 
the  poorer  portions  of  the  tree  to  furnish  food  for  the 
first  fire  which  comes  along.  The  Indians  still  prac- 
tice their  ancient  custom  of  firing  the  forests  to  drive 
out  the  game  on  their  hunting  expeditions.  Before 
the  days  of  the  mill-men,  these  annual  or  frequent 
burnings  apparently  did  not  produce  serious  confla- 
grations iu  the  forest  area;  but  now,  by  this  combi- 
nation of  wasteful  millman  and  hunting  Indian,  fires 
rage  every  year  through  large  tracts  of  timber  in  tlie 
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Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  no  one's  business  or 
interest  to  prevent  and  stop  these  conflagrations 
when  once  started. 

I  recollect  one  August  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bighorn  Mountains  of  Northern  Wyoming  for  several 
weeks,  and  as  I  firnt  approached  them  nothing  could 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance  but  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke. 
During  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  there  this  cloud 
of  smoke  hung  over  the  mountains,  gradually  work- 
ing its  way  northward,  and  thus  marking  the  move- 
ment of  the  Are.  No  one  of  the  many  settlers  or 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
mountains  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  this  Are 
which  was  destroying  millions  of  property,  and 
changing  the  future  condition  of  their  water  supply, 
on  which  the  whole  region  depended  for  irrigation. 
Apparently  it  was  a  matter  of  such  common  occur- 
rence that  they  took  no  interest  in  it. 

Then  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  concealing 
the  cutting  of  the  better  portion  of  a  forest  than  by 
firing  what  is  left  after  the  timber  depredator  has 
carried  off  his  material. 

In  1887  I  made  as  careful  an  estimate  of  the  loss 
by  fire  in  the  destruction  of  public  timber  as  the 
insufficient  data  obtainable  permitted,  and  placed  the 
annual  loss  to  the  government  at  $8,000,000,  in  the 
value  of  wood -material  destroyed.  This  made  no 
account  of  the  secondary  and  resultant  loss  from  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  protection  by  floods,  drouth, 
the  ruin  of  the  soil  and  young  forest  growth,  which, 
though  very  great,  is  immeasurable. 

Large  areas  of  the  finest  pine  lands  have  been 
disposed  of  by  the  government  in  Minnesota  and 
elsewhere,  under  the  settlement  laws.     There  was  no 
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other  way  by  which  the  timber  could  be  acquired, 
and  so  lumbermeu  hired  hundreds  of  choppers  who, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  were  required  to 
enter  a  tract  of  160  acres  under  the  pre-emption  or 
homestead  laws,  and  after  a  nominal  compliance  with 
the  law,  to  deed  the  land  to  their  employers.  After 
stripping  the  timber  from  the  land  it  was  abandoned, 
and  over  great  areas  once  located  for  homes  one  can 
pass  now  without  finding  an  occupant,  the  dead 
trees  and  barren  stumps  or  an  occasional  cabin  alone 
attesting  the  former  occupancy  of  man.  Settlements 
upon  timber  lands  are  rarely  made  in  good  faith — 
that  is,  to  establish  a  home — because  the  public  lands 
upon  which  timber  is  now  growing  are  almost  entirely 
-unfit  for  agriculture,  and  the  system  puts  a  premium 
upon  perjury  and  wastefulness.  For  what  desire  has 
such  a  settler  to  husband  the  resources  of  his  land  ? 
He  wants  to  cut  and  sell  the  best  portions  of  his 
timber,  and  be  off  before  his  fraud  is  discovered.  Or 
if  he  sells,  the  lumberman  who  buys  pays  an  entirely 
inadequate  price,  so  that  neither  the  government  nor 
the  settler  gets  the  benefit.  This  great  profit  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  lumberman,  who  can 
afford  to  waste  the  poorer  portions  of  the  timber,  as 
he  has  paid  a  price  much  below  the  real  value  of  the 
timber.  If  he  had  to  pay  the  approximate  value  of 
the  timber,  this  waste  would  be  materially  reduced, 
and  the  forest  thus  far  preserved.  Even  when  the 
land  is  valuable  for  agriculture,  the  pioneer  who 
settles  upon  it  to  make  a  home  is  eager  to  remove  as 
soon  as  possible  the  forest  which  for  him  only  cum- 
bers the  ground.  He  wastes  thoughtlessly  the  prod- 
ucts of  centuries,  and  rejoices  in  the  fall  of  every 
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forest  monarch.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  after 
he  has  profusely  supplied  his  own  needs,  he  can  sell 
the  surplus  to  some  lumberman,  and  thus  prevent  its 
complete  waste. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  no  timber  bearing  lands, 
now  the  property  of  the  United  States,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  entry  under  settlement  laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  laws  which  I  have 
previously  mentioned  operate.  Under  the  act  of 
June  3,  1878,  applying  to  Colorado  and  the  Territo- 
ries, settlers  and  others  were  permitted  to  cut  timber 
for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes  from  mineral 
land.  Before  cutting  timber  for  local  use  the  settler 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  sink  a  shaft  or  hire  a  chem- 
ist to  determine  whether  the  land  is  in  fact  mineral 
or  not.  He  cuts  where  most  convenient  for  him, 
without  knowing  what  the  character  of  the  land  is, 
and  takes  the  chance  of  being  prosecuted.  Not  one 
acre  in  thousands  throughout  the  region  to  which 
this  act  applies  is  known  to  contain  minerals,  but  it 
is  the  only  act  under  which  timber  may  be  taken  by 
settlers  and  miners  in  this  great  region.  Conse- 
quently this  whole  population  is  forced  to  steal  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  community  has  become 
demoralized  with  reference  to  this  question.  The 
paramount  and  absolute  necessity  to  obtain  timber 
for  use  overrides  all  considerations  of  right.  To  the 
miner  and  settler  of  that  region  the  use  of  timber 
from  local  supplies  is  as  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
use  of  the  water  that  flows  by  him,  or  of  the  air  that 
surrounds  him,  and  no  plan  of  management  which 
fails  to  recognize  this  necessity  can  ever  hope  to  be 
successful.     In  reference  to  this  the  Commissioner  of 
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the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
says: 

"  It  Ib  oselese  to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  the  use  of  an  article  of 
absolate  necessity,  upon  a  judicious  use  of  which  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  largely  depend.  If  the  exportation  of 
timber  and  the  destruction  of  trees  and  undergrowth  upon  the 
mountain  slopes  can  be  prevented,  and  other  public  timber  left  free 
and  open  to  all  subject  to  proper  restriction,  there  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  far  lees  destruction  and  waste  than  is  now  goin);  on 
through  unlawful  appropTiation  and  forest  fires. 

"  The  laws  now  in  force  are  discriminating  and  unjust.  Under 
them  the  owner  of  a  mine  in  Arizona,  from  which  he  may  be  re- 
ceiving an  income  of  JlOO  a  day,  can  procure  all  of  the  timber  nec- 
essary in  developing  and  operating  said  mine  from  the  public  min- 
eral lands  without  cost,  eicepl  for  the  felline  and  removing,  while 
the  owner  of  a  farm  in  Minnesota,  upon  whose  labors  we  are  de- 
pending for  our  daily  bread,  cannot  procure  a  stick  of  timber  from 
any  public  land  '  with  intent  to  use  or  employ  the  same  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  ' — not  even  to  build  a  fire  with  wliich  to  keep 
the  warmth  of  life  in  hie  body  if  he  be  freezing — without  violating 
the  law. 

"  The  necessity  for  a  general  law  to  remedy  this  evil  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  upon  Congress." 

The  settler,  after  taking  a  piece  of  government 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  finds  imme- 
diate use  for  timber  for  the  construction  of  his  build- 
ings and  fences,  and  he  naturally  h%lps  himself  to 
whatever  he  desires.  The  prospector  and  miner  and 
the  great  mining  companies  have  the  right  to  cut 
timber  growing  on  the  mineral  lands  about  them;  the 
railroad  supplies  itself  from  the  adjacent  timber,  and 
the  settler  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing  the  same. 
Oftentimes,  as  a  community  of  settlers  becomes 
sufficiently  large  to  support  it,  a  small  saw-mill 
springs  into  being,  and  the  wants  of  this  little  com- 
munity are  supplied  by  the  local  mill,  drawing  its 
timber  from  the  government  land  without  any  au-  . 
thority  whatever.     Both  of  these  classes,  the  settler 
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and  the  local  mill  mao,  are  then  criminals  under  the 
law,  and  are  also  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  damages. 
The  special  agents  employed  by  the  General  Land 
OflBce  to  protect  the  public  domain  from  timber  dep- 
redations are  supposed  to  collect  such  testimony  as 
is  necessary  to  sustain  a  prosecution,  and  to  superin- 
tend this  prosecution  in  behalf  of  the  government, 
the  government  being  represented  by  the  United 
States  district  attorneys.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you 
that  before  a  local  jury  such  prosecutions  almost 
invariably  fail. 

The  sympathies  of  the  entire  community  are 
always  with  these  depredators  of  the  public  timber, 
and  quite  often  the  jurors  themselves  have  been 
freely  using  such  timber.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  induce  a  grand  jury  to  indict 
persons  who  have  confessedly  been  cutting  govern- 
ment timber  for  years  to  supply  their  saw-mills,  the 
product  of  which  is  used  quite  likely  by  the  very 
members  of  the  grand  jury.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
a  verdict  for  damages  is  rendered  for  the  govern- 
ment it  will  be  for  merely  nominal  damages. 

"  In  nearly  every  public  land  State  and  Territory,  poor  hard- 
working laboring  men,  who  have  been  compelled  to  cut  timber  to 
procure  the  means  of  a  bare  Bubgistence  for  themaelveB  and  fami- 
lies, have  been  arrested,  convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned  for  cut- 
ting and  removing  timber  from  vacant,  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served non-mineral  public  land  in  violation  of  section  3461,  U.  S. 
Revised  Statutes." 

"  It  is  true  that  in  some  localitiea  the  eympatbies  of  the  people 
are  eo  strong  and  in  other  localities  the  timber  is  an  article  of  such 
public  neceisity,  that  it  ig  impossible  to  convict  a  man  for  violation 
lit  said  section,  even  it  caught  in  the  very  act  and  the  proof  is  over- 
whelming; eo  that  to  some  minds  the  retention  of  that  law  upon 
Durstatutea  is  deemed  quite  immaterial."  (Commissioner's  Report, 
G.  L.  O.,  1890.) 
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As  conclusive  of  the  futility  of  the  present  system, 
I  need  only  to  tell  you  that  during  the  seven  years 
from  1881  to  1867,  inclusive,  the  value  of  the  timber 
reported  stolen  from  the  government  land  was 
$36,719,935,  and  the  amount  recovered  was  $478,073. 

The  cost  of  this  service  for  the  special  agents  alone 
was  $455,000,  To  this  expense  must  be  added  aii  of 
the  costs  of  the  trial,  such  as  the  District  Attorney's 
and  witnesses'  fees. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  1890,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  OflHce  says: 

"A  careful  examintLtion  haa  been  recently  made  of  the  aanual 
reports  of  this  office,  covering  the  years  from  July  let,  1881,  to  June 
SOth,  1889,  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wbat  has  been 
accomplished  during  that  time,  through  legal  proceedings,  in  the 
way  of  enforcing  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  public  timber.  The 
result  of  that  examination  is  conclusive  upon  two  pointa: 

"First.  That  the  most  valuable  timber  on  the  public  lands  is 
being  rapidly  exhausted. 

"Second.  That  the  several  iaws  relating  to  public  timber  now  in 
force  are  utterly  inadequate  to  properly  protect  either  the  public 
forests  from  unlawful  appropriation  or  the  interests  of  the  settlers 
enicaged  in  developing  the  country,  to  whom  the  use,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  public  timber  is  essential." 

During  the  past  year,  in  the  protection  of  public 
timber,  fifty-five  timber  agents  were  employed,  whose 
services  were  of  such  irregular  and  brief  periods  as 
to  equal  only  the  employment  of  twenty-nine  agents 
for  one  year.  These  special  agents  reported  310  cases 
of  timber  trespass,  involving  public  timber  and  its 
products  valued  at  something  over  $3,000,000.  The 
government  recovered  only,  from  settlements  of  suits, 
through  legal  proceedings  and  by  sales  of  timber  and 
lumber,  $100,940.32.  On  July  1st,  1890,  there  were 
282  civil  suits  pending  for  the  recovery  of  approxi- 
mately $14,800,000,  for  timber  reported  to  have  been 
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unlawfully  cut  from  the  public  land,  and  306  criminal 
prosecutiouB  for  violation  of  the  timber  laws  were 
also  pending.  The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to 
place  almost  the  entire  population  in  opposition  to  the 
government  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  public  timber, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  now  to  gain  their  coop- 
eration. It  will  be  necessary  to  educate  the  people  up 
to  the  belief  that  this  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
public  timber  is  for  their  benefit,  and  for  their  chil- 
dren's, that  it  is  to  preserve  their  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  an  arid  waste.  To  attempt  a  harsh 
and  stringent  punishment  of  unintentional  offenders 
will  be  to  arouse  the  hostility  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  probably  lead  to  acts  of  revenge  in  firing  the 
forests  that  would  do  incalculable  harm. 

The  railroads  have  cut  timber  right  and  left  to 
meet  their  requirements,  and  many  of  them  under 
their  charter  rights  had  such  privileges  in  the  matter 
of  cutting  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  line  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  their  cutting  has 
been  lawfully  or  unlawfully  done.  Along  those  lines 
of  road  which  had  alternate  sections  of  government 
land  granted  them,  where  these  lands  are  unsur- 
veyed,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
land  on  which  the  railroad  employes  are  cutting  is 
a  section  granted  to  the  railroad  or  a  section  reserved 
by  the  government.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  these  grants  of  land  are  grants  in  present;  and 
that  the  title  to  lands  so  granted  vests  at-  once  in 
the  railroad  upon  its  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
grant — that  is,  when  it  is  constructed.  That  these 
lands  are  unsurveyed  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rail- 
roads— they  could  not  survey  them,  in  any  event- 
consequently  the  government  cannot  complain  if  they 
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continue  their  cutting  in  unsurveyed  regiouB  For 
this  reason  a  large  amount  of  cutting  is  done  at  the 
present  time,  which  may  or  may  not  be  legal;  it  is 
impossible  to  Bay. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  effecting  the  conviction  of 
timber  thieves  is  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  respon- 
sibility upon  the  right  man.  Oftentimes  a  band  of 
irresponsible  foreigners,  who  scarcely  speak  the  lan- 
guage, will  go  into  the  mountains  to  cut  ties  for  a 
railroad,  for  which  the  railroad  is  to  pay  when  deliv- 
ered at  certain  points  on  its  line.  The  ties  are  cut 
and  perhaps  are  in  condition  to  be  floated  down  to  the 
railroad.  Information  comes  to  some  government 
timber  agent  of  this  cutting,  and  he  goes  to  the  scene 
of  it.  Upon  his  arrival  he  finds  that  the  men  who 
cut  it  are  mere  employes,  and  that  the  responsible 
parties  have  decamped,  in  anticipation  of  his  presence. 
There  are  no  written  contracts,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  show  the  connection  between  the  cutting  and  the 
railroad.  The  railroad  has  not  yet  received  or  paid 
for  the  ties.  All  the  agent  can  do  is  to  seize  them, 
which  be  does,  to  find  that  his  only  customer  is  the 
same  railroad  that  is  really  responsible  for  the  cut- 
ting, and  the  chances  are  that  he  gets  a  much  less 
price  for  them  than  the  men  who  cut  them  had  con- 
tracted for,  so  that  his  action  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  railroad  that  ought  to  be  punished.  The  poor  tie- 
cutters,  who  have  been  hard  at  work  in  the  woods, 
perhaps  for  weeks,  are  the  sufferers,  losing  all  their 
wages;  oftentimes  without  knowing  that  they  had 
not  a  perfect  right  to  cut  the  timber  which  they  were 
engaged  to  do  by  the  agent  of  the  railroad.  It  is 
manifest  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  no 
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local  jury  would  convict  these  men  criminally,  or 
bring  a  verdict  against  them  for  damageB. 

That  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  which  has  charge  of  the 
public  timber  lands,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
ever  since  1879  the  Public  Iiand  Commissioners  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  have,  in  annual  re- 
port after  annual  report,  called  attention  to  their  im- 
potence in  the  matter  of  protecting  government  tim- 
ber, and  asked  Congress  repeatedly  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  remove  this  stain  upon  their  admin- 
istration. Notwithstanding  these  earnest  appeals 
Congress  fails  to  take  any  action.  The  annual 
appropriation  for  protective  service  has  been  hardly 
sufficient  to  keep  an  average  of  twenty-five  timber 
agents  in  the  field,  and  they  were  supposed  to  cover 
and  protect  70,000,000  acres  of  public  timber  lands. 
These  figures  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  pre- 
vailing system.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  work 
seemed  to  have  despaired  of  accomplishing  any 
really  beneficial  results,  and  so  these  places  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  political  spoils  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  faithful  party  workers,  who,  in  accept- 
ing them,  do  so  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to'  have 
a  sinecure.  The  character  of  the  men  appointed  in 
this  way  you  can  readily  imagine.  I  have  seen  men 
sent  from  cities  to  superintend  the  protection  of  the 
public  forests  who  probably  had  never  before  seen  a 
forest,  who  were  totally  unfamiliar  with  methods  of 
lumbering  or  estimating  the  damage  done  by  the 
cutting  of  an  area  of  timber,  who  were  not  lawyers, 
and  who  had  no  ability  whatever  to  collect  testimony 
on  which  the  district  attorney  could  successfully 
prosecute. 
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Many  of  the  honest  timher  agents  find  themselves 
unfit  for  the  work,  but  have  not  the  frankness  to 
admit  it,  or  the  wisdom  to  resign.  Of  the  dishonest 
ones,  of  whom  there  are  too  many,  I  need  only  say 
that  their  position  offers  them  many  chances  for 
blackmail,  to  which  the  mill-men  will  submit  rather 
than  undergo  the  cost  and  anxiety  of  prosecutions, 
although  they  may  feel  that  the  prosecutions  will 
be  fruitless.  A  mill-man  complained  to  me  on  one 
occasion,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  there  being  a 
timber  agent  in  the  country,  as  he  had  found  it  a 
cheap  way  of  securing  protection,  but  that  recently 
there  bad  been  so  many  changes  made  in  timber 
agents  that  he  began  to  find  it  too  expensive. 

The  call  for  some  legislation  by  which  timber  can 
be  honestly  cut  from  the  public  lands  and  paid  for  is 
earnest  among  the  mill-men  supplying  the  local 
demands  for  lumber  in  the  arid  region. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. There  the  timber  is  cut  principally  for  export, 
and  not  for  local  use.  Unquestionably  the  finest  body 
of  timber  anywhere  now  existing  in  the  United  States 
lies  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  there  milling  is  pursued  on  such  a  large  scale  that 
the  comparatively  small  methods  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  would  not  meet  their  requirements.  So, 
in  1878,  what  is  known  as  the  timber  and  stone  act 
was  passed.  By  means  of  this  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  head  of  a  family,  can  take  up  160 
acres  of  timber  land,  and  by  payiilg  $2.50  for  it 
obtain  title  to  the  land.  There  was  some  attempt  in 
the  act  to  limit  its  operations  by  requiring  that  the 
would-be  purchaser  should  make  affidavit  that  the 
land  was  entered  exclusively  for  his  own  use  and 
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benefit,  and  by  not  allowing  any  association  of  indi- 
viduals  to  enter  more  than  160  acres,  nor  could  any 
member  of  such  association  make  an  individual 
entry.  But  under  this  act  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  entries  made  have  been  made  by  laborers  in 
the  employ  of  mill  companies  for  thoee  companies, 
and  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation 
it  was  the  practice  of  a  lumber  company  to  hire  the 
entire  crew  of  any  vessel  which  might  happen  to 
touch  at  any  port  to  enter  pieces  of  timber  land  and 
deed  them  to  the  company  at  once,  the  company  pay- 
ing all  expenses  and  giving  the  entryman  $!)0  for 
his  trouble.  By  such  methods  have  our  unequalled 
red-wood  forests  been  absorbed  by  foreign  and  resi- 
dent capitalists. 

From  this  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
timber  lands  of  the  United  States  but  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn:  that  is,  a  new  departure  in  the  man- 
agement by  the  government  of  its  forest  property 
is  imperative.  The  time  now  seems  ripe  for  the 
introduction  of  some  intelligent  policy  in  the 
management  of  our  public  timber  lands.  Some 
of  the  very  men  who  have  been  the  devastators  of 
our  finest  forests  begin  to  see  the  folly  of  their* 
course,  and  fear  that  soon  there  will  be  no  material 
for  the  lumber  trade.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  the  government  a  reasonable  price  for  timber 
which  can  be  properly  sold,  and  aver  that  some  sys- 
tem by  which  they  can  cut  under  authority  of  law  is 
a  necessity,  being  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the 
subterfuges  of  the  past.  The  more  intelligent  pioneers 
of  the  arid  regions  realize  that  the  regular  flow  of  the 
streams  throughout  the  whole  season,  furnishing 
the  water  for  irrigation  through  the  summer  drouth, 
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is  changing  into  torrents  of  a  few  weeks'  duration 
in  the  spring,  which  carry  destruction  by  their  flood 
and  wash  away  the  more  fertile  soils,  and  then  sub- 
side and  disappear  when  most  needed.  When  set- 
tlers, lumbermen  and  miners  alike  call  out  for  reform, 
what  opposition  need  we^xpect?  What  is  to  be 
overcome  but  the  vis  inertice  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  all  reform?  One  or  two  cannot  accomplish  the 
result  which  we  all  desire.  Of  one  thing  be  assured, 
only  by  constant  agitation  can  there  be  effected  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  by  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  of  the  perilous  condition  of  our  forests 
and  what  their  destruction  means  to  our  national 
prosperity.  From  this  alone  will  remedial  legislation 
spring. 
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Practicability  of  an  Americafl  Forest  Administration. 


ChleF  o(  Fore«rr  Divltloo,  Department  of  ABTioultura.  WaBhlngton,  D.  C. 


The  title  of  the  paper  assigQed  to  me  should  have 
been  made,  by  preference,  to  read:  "The  difticultieB 
attending  the  introduction  of  forest  management  in 
the  United  States,"  for  the  negative  elements  in  the 
problem  are  still  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  positive 
result,  at  first  sight,  at  least,  doubtful. 

If  we  can  understand  the  reasons  for  the  absence 
of  forest  management  in  the  United  States,  we  shall 
at  once  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  retarding 
its  introduction  and  b6  able  to  weigh  the  possibilities 
of  overcoming  them. 

In  Europe,  thanks  to  a  certain  feudal  conservative 
system,  large  forest  areas  were  preserved,  more  or 
less  intact,  in  strong,  controlling  bands,  until  the 
territory  was  gradually  covered  by  a  dense,  stable 
population  which  necessitated  conservative  utiliza- 
tion of  all  resources  and  careful  adjustment  of  pri- 
vate and  communal  interests. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  but 
energetic  and  progressive  population  took  possession 
of  and  spread  itself  over  an  immense  territory, 
boundless  in  resources,  with  no  check,  borne  by  his- 
torical   and    economic    development,    which    would 
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restrict  expansive  and  favor  intensive  management 
of  resources. 

As  is  natural  under  such  conditions,  individualism 
has  developed  itself  in  proportion  to  opportunities 
for  its  expansion — individual  interests  and  rights  are 
considered  foremost,  while,  with  a  more  or  less 
unstable  population,  communal  interests  are  but  im- 
perfectly recognized  and  considered,  and  communal 
spirit  hardly  awakened  because  less  necessary.^ 

It  is  relative  density  of  population,  then,  which 
accounts  largely  for  the  many  differences,  social  and 
economical,  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
most  certainly  for  the  difference  in  the  use  of  all 
resources,  th§  forest  resource  included. 

Private  interest  in  natural  resources  is  concen- 
trated upon  present  gain,  and  where  this  gain  can  be 
secured  by  utilizing  only  the  best  of  the  natural 
growth,  then  abandoning  the  old  and  opening  up  a 
new  field,  the  incentive  to  management  of  the  re- 
source for  continuity  is  absent. 

We  may  then  say  that  in  tiie  United  States  the 
absence  of  forest  management  from  considerations 
of  private  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
a  large  area  of  virgin  timber  left,  which  can  be 
worked  advantageously  for  present  gain  by  simply 
utilizing  the  best  natural  growth  without  the  neces- 
sity of  economical  management. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  may  change  in  a  few 
decades  is  no  consideration  for  the  present  workers 
of  the  resource.  Their  interest  lies  only  in  the  imme- 
diate present,  while  forest  management  means  cur- 
tailment of  present  revenue  for  the  sake  of  continued 
■future  returns  or  benefits. 
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There  are  some  localities  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  conditions  where  even  now  forest  management 
£rom  private  considerations  is  practicable,  i.  e.,  pro- 
fitable, namely,  such  as  are  situated  with  reference 
to  the  markets  favorably  enough  to  be  able,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  cost  of  management,  to  compete 
with  the  virgin  supplies  shipped  from  more  distant 
resources,  and  where  density  of  population  permits 
a  fuller  profitable  utilization  of  inferior  material. 

For  instance  in  the  Adirondack  region,  with  large, 
compact  holdings,  tolerably  well  stocked  and  easily 
made  accessible  to  market,  it  could  be  shown  that 
increased  profits  would  result  from  rational  forest 
management. 

Some  minor  difRculties  which  would  have  to  be 
overcome  in  introducing  private  forest  management, 
among  which  the  momentum  of  habit  is  perhaps  the 
greatest,  I  may  not  discuss  here. 

While,  then,  the  introduction  of  private  forest 
management,  which  is  based  upon  considerations  of 
profit,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  progress  of 
general  development,  which  we  cannot  control,  there 
are  communal  interests  involved  in  the  management 
of  certain  parts,  at  least,  of  the  forest  areas  which 
make  it  necessary  to  weigh  considerations  of  present 
as  against  future  and  continued  advantages;  to  weigh 
direct  value  as  against  indirect  value,  of  the  forest 
resources. 

It  has  been  shown,  over  and  over  a:gain,  that  one 
incontrovertible  influence  of  forest  cover  exists, 
namely,  upon  the  regularity  of  water-flow  and  soil 
conditions  of  mountainous  territory;  that,  therefore, 
in  such  territory  utilization  of  existing  forest  re- 
sources must  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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forest  cover  be  not  interrupted  and  be  reproduced  as 
part  of  it  is  removed,  if  we  regard  the  interests 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  forest 
cover. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
community  must  step  in  to  guard  against  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  cover.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
controlling  private  owners  in  the  use  of  their  prop- 
erty or  by  placing  such  areas  under  a  government 
administration. 

The  first  method  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  and 
distasteful,  but  as  it  means  reduction  of  private  gain, 
unjust;  and,  hence,  except  in  special  cases,  the  object 
would  be  only  partially  attained. 

We  are  then  driven  to  consider  the  second  alterna- 
tive, namely,  communal  ownership  and  administra- 
tion of  such  areas,  which  alone  insures  permanency. 

In  such  an  administration  the  primary  consideration, 
it  stands  to  reason,  is  not  the  direct  profitableness  of 
the  management,  but  the  most  economical  attain- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  the  administration  was 
undertaken,  namely,  to  insure  a  continuous  forest 
cover. 

The  consideration  of  the  practicability  of  such 
forest  management  then  may  be  confined  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  administrative  features  and  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  the  object  in  view,  while  yet 
satisfying  other  demands  upon  the  forest  cover. 

There  are,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  almost, 
forest  areas  which  an  intelligent  communal  policy 
would  place  under  communal  administration;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  country  more  in 
need    of  immediate  government   action   than  those 
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western  mountain  States  in  which  the  larger  part  is 
still  in  the  bands  of  the  United  States  Government. 

What  the  present  conditions  of  this  government 
property  are  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Bow- 
ers, who  speaks  from  intimate  knowledge,  and  may 
be  found  more  detailed  in  various  reports  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture. 

Considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  property,  without 
more  than  ordinary  value,  the  manner  iu  which  it  is 
needlessly  wasted  without  benefit  to  any  one,  would 
stamp  its  present  administration  as  the  most  imprac- 
tical of  which  thinking  man  is  capable,  if  "practi- 
cal "  means  that  which  can  be  done  with  good  rea- 
son and  to  some  useful  end,  that  which  a  practical 
man  would  do  with  his  property.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble how  any  management  could  be  more  puerile, 
more  devoid  of  good  sense,  more  absolutely  in  defi- 
ance of  all  reason  and  demands  of  statesmanship, 
than  the  present  management  of  the  public  timber 
lands. 

For  not  only  is  this  property  not  protected  against 
theft  and  fire,  but  by  incongruous,  shortsighted  and 
unjust  regulations,  these  two  destructive  agencies 
are  especially  invited  and  the  resident  population  is 
forced  to  resort  to  theft  and  fraud  in  order  to  supply 
their  present  wants,  at  the  same  time  endangering 
their  futur6>  needs  and  interests. 

Any  practical  and  practicable  administration  of 
these  lands  must  keep  in  view  not  only  the  peculiar 
natural  condition  of  these  forests,  but  also  the  pecu- 
liar social  conditions  of  the  communities  adjoining 
them.  The  problem  to  be  solved  by  such  an  admin- 
istration is,  while  insuring  protection  against  fire 
and  illegitimate  use,  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction 
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of  the  legitimate  wants  of  different  classes  of  popu- 
lation in  the  simplest  manner  without  impairing  the 
continuity  of  forest  cover  and  of  reforestation. 

In  the  Fiftieth  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  G045)  was 
introduced,  which  proposed  and  outlined  in  full  de- 
tail the  working  of  a  forest  administration  for  the 
United  States  Government  timber  lands.  To  see 
whether  and  how  far  such  an  administration  is 
practicable,  it  might  be  best  to  scrutinize  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.     These  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  temporary  withdrawal  of  all  timbered  land 
from  private  entry,  and  the  reservation,  after  exami- 
nation, of  the  areas  which  are  not  agriculturally 
useful,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  forest  growth. 

2.  The  districting  of  the  reserved  area  and  the 
organization  of  a  force  for  its  administration,  which 
comprises — 

(a)  A  central  directive  office  consisting  of  a  com- 
missioner and  four  assistant  commissioners,  in  either 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  As  many  local  resident  managers  or  inspectors 
as  there  are  districts. 

(c)  A  force  of  guards  or  rangers  to  protect  the 
property  against  fire  and  theft,  and  to  supervise  the 
cutting  of  timber. 

3.  Regulations  under  which  wood  supplies  are  to 
be  obtained,  under  licenses,  which  take  due  regard 
of  the  different  needs  of  the  resident  population. 

4.  Such  penal  provisions  as  will  make  the  execu- 
,-..    .<...        'nistration  effective.     These  will  have 

'  suit  the  new  conditions,  due  to  the 
States,  by  which  the  United  States 
ight  of  penal  legislation  on  most  of 
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The  objections  made  against  such  legielation  may 
be  divided  into  those  which  flow  from  private  inter- 
est, and  those  which  concern  themselves  with  the ' 
principles  involved  and  the  practicability  of  the  pro- 
posed plan. 

The  first  class  of  objectors  we  may  dismiss  by 
merely  mentioning  them;  they  are  those  who  carry 
on  a  nefarious  trade  without  legal  status,  which 
would  be  stopped  by  a  proper  surveillance.  Un- 
fortunately their  cries  "  that  the  rights  of  the 
pioneers  would  be  curtailed  and  the  development  of 
the  country  impeded  by  such  a  system  as  that  pro* 
posed,  and  that  nothing  practical  could  be  done  to 
preserve  the  forest  areas,"  are  sufficiently  boisterous 
to  infiuence  legislators  against  change  of  existing 
conditions;  and  while  we  may  neglept  them  in  this 
discussion,  they  are  an  important  factor  not  to  be 
underrated  when  the  passage  of  such  legislation  is- 
attempted. 

All  fair-minded  citizens  of  the  West  will  be  found 
of  one  opinion,  namely,  that  existing  conditions  are 
not  desirable  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  first  objection,  based  upon  principle,  comes 
from  the  believers  in  unrestricted  individualism. 
They  object  to  the  holding  of  the  land  by  the  gov- 
ernment. They  contend  that  such  timber  lands  are 
in  better  hands,  and  will  be  taken  care  of  more  easily 
and  efficiently  by  private  holders,  and  should  be  dis- 
posed of  to  them.  While  this  position  may  be  cor- 
rect as  regards  other  classes  of  lands  and  under 
stable  conditions  of  society,  experience  has  proven 
it  wrong  under  our  conditions,  and  especially  with 
timber  lands. 
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It  is  well  known  that  agriculture  is  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  without  system  or  regard  to  con- 
tinued fertility  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  a 
thin  population  permits  easy  territorial  expansion  of 
the  individual;  that  is  to  say,  the  ground  is  worked 
for  what  it  will  yield  in  the  natural  state  and  then 
abandoned  for  new  fields.  But  agricultural  soils  are 
easily  recuperated,  while  impairing  the  forest  cover 
on  steep  mountain  sides,  especially  in  such  dry 
regions  as  we  have  in  the  West,  which  are  not  read- 
ily reforested  by  nature,  imperils  far-reaching  inter- 
ests forever,  as  Europeans  have  learned  to  their  cost. 

Furthermore,  timber  lands  have  been  and  are  being 
disposed  of  to  private  individuals  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  consequences  are  as  disastrous  and 
unsatisfactory  as  they  have  been  elsewhere. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  timber  land  and  non- agricultural  soil  is 
sold  to  individuals  it  relapses  to  the  State  for  non- 
payment of  taxes;  for  with  the  valuable  timber  taken 
from  the  tracts  the  interest  of  the  individual  is  gone 
in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  the  interest  which  the  community  has  in  the 
forest  cover,  especially  in  mountain  regions,  is  trans- 
cendant,  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  cover  is  of 
importance  to  the  continued  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  hence  the  State,  which  is  not  only  the 
representative  of  communal  interests  as  against  indi- 
vidual interests,  but  also  of  future  interests  as  against 
1 "'one  be  trusted  with  the  ownership  of 

a  to  government  holding  is  good  only 
government  does  not  take  proper  care 
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of  its  holdings,  as  at  present;  but  this  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  remedied  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  might  still  be  asked  what  part  of  the  conununity 
had  best  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  lands, 
whether  it  should  be  the  county,  the  individual,  State 
or  the  general  government. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  community  making  up 
the  county  has  necessarily  the  most  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  favorable  conditions  and  can  best 
guard  its  own  interests.  Yet  there  are  often  con- 
flicts of  interests  arising  which  can  be  better  ad- 
justed under  State  ownership,  and  before  a  well 
settled  county  administration  exists  State  ownership 
would  be  preferable. 

But  even  State  ownership,  while  perhaps  desirable 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development  would  not  be  expe- 
dient now,  and  ownership  by  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  present  is  preferable. 

My  reasons  for  this  preference  are: 

First.  The  general  government  does  own  the  lands, 
and  the  difliculties  and  complications  attendant  upon 
wholesale  transfer  of  the  property  can  as  well  be 
avoided.  If  such  transfer  were  to  be  effected  it 
would  necessitate  almost  a  revolutionary  change  of 
the  existing  land  policy  of  the  government,  which 
at  present  seems  neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 

Second.  The  States  with  a  scanty  population  as 
yet,  and  with  all  parts  of  their  economy  still  to  build 
up,  had  better  not  burden  themselves  with  this  addi- 
tional duty  of  forest  conservation,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  aid  it  without  cost  to  them. 

Other  political  considerations,  which  need  not  be 
elaborated  here,  lead  to  the  same  conclusions;  so  that 
altogether  the  expediency  of   retaining  the    public 
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timber  lands  ia  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  present  is  conceded  by  the  unbiased 
students  of  the  question,  provided  the  general  gov- 
ernment will  do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  and 
keep  in  permanent  forest  condition  this  property. 

If  we  agree  that  the  administration  of  these  lands 
is  best  left  to  the  present  owner  of  them,  namely, 
the  United  States  Government,  the  next  question 
concerns  practicable  methods  in  their  administration. 

The  first  need  is  a  proper  classification  of  the 
remaining  public  lands,  and  the  withdrawal  from 
entry  and  permanent  reservation  of  the  forest 
lands. 

The  withdrawal  of  these  lands  might  be  done  by 
gradual  reservations  of  single  parks,  of  which  we 
have  several — based,  however,  upon  other  considera- 
tions, than  those  of  a  rational  forest  policy — hut  if  the 
withdrawal  is  deemed  necessary  at  all  it  would  be 
wiser  to  reserve  all  that  is  necessary  and  desirable  to 
reserve  at  once,  while  still  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  not  entirely  devastated. 

The  practical  method  of  withdrawing  the  lands  to 

be  reserved  is  one  of  gradual  exclusion,  requiring 

those   entering  public   lands   for  occupancy   under 

homestead  and  other  laws,  to  make  affidavit  to  the 

effect  that  the  lands  so  entered  are  chiefly  valuable 

for  agricultural   pursuits,  and   not  for  the   timber 

"  ile  examination  of  all  entries   so 

unentered  sections,  will  gradually 

:;haracter  of  the  land  and  furnish 

determination    of    the    extent    of 

final  survey  of  these  lands  also 

idually   and   without   much  extra 
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There  is  next  to  be  provided: 

1,  Protection  against  fire  over  a  large  mountainous 
terr.'tory,  with  a  scattered  population,  more  difficult 
because  of  the  coniferous  growth  and  dry  climate. 

2,  Means  of  supplying  wood  material  for  the 
various  needs  of  the  population  in  a  legal  manner 
and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  forest  cover. 

3,  Reforestation,  if  possible,  by  natural  seeding 
and  recuperation  of  the  areas  which  have  been  de- 
spoiled so  far. - 

Fire  is  the  great  bane  of  American  forests.  These 
conflagrations  are  due  largely  to  bad  habits  and  loose 
morals:  hence  it  will  not  be  possible  to  stop  them 
altogether  and  at  once.  But  it  is  practicable  to 
reduce  them  in  frequency  and  extent.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  done  by  paper  legislation,  but  only  by 
proper  policing.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  territory  into  districts  of  suitable  sizes,  differing 
according  to  local,  social  and  topographical  condi- 
tions;  to  have  officers  each  in  charge  of  one  district  and 
responsible  for  its  protection;  to  have  these  officers 
clothed  with  sheriffs'  power,  and  in  every  way 
capacitated  to  enforce  regulations,  apprehend  and  at 
ouce  bring  to  court  offenders,  and  shorten  the  pro- 
cesses of  legal  procedure  in  cases  where  prima  facie 
evidence  is  at  hand. 

As  we  do  not  expect  to  have  every  thief  prevented 
or  caught,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  every  fire  pre- 
vented or  incendiary  apprehended. 

But  with  a  responsible  guard  for  a  given  district, 
always  on  the  alert,  fires  will  be  discovered  early 
after  they  are  started,  and  be  confined,  and  put  out. 

To  assist  in  confining  fires,  it  is  also  proposed  to 
burn  over  safety  strips  at  the  proper  season,  so  that 
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any  running  fires  will  be  checked  and  a  chance  given 
to  fight  the  fires  from  these  safety  strips  as  a  basis. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  supplying  wood  mate- 
ria., it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that,  in  a  country  which 
is  as  yet  partially  settled  and  developed,  require- 
ments are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  the 
more  densely  populated  Eastern  States.  This  has 
been  recognized  by  devising  different  classes  of 
licenses  under  which  timber  supplies  may  be  obtained, 
namely,  one  for  the  settler  and  one  for  the  prospector, 
each  to  supply  bis  inunediate  wants  on  a  designated 
area  upon  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee,  and  a 
further  license  to  the  local  lumberman,  who  supplies 
the  smaller  communities,  upon  payment  of  additional 
acreage  and  stumpage  fees. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  lumber  business, 
a  business  which  must  exist  in  every  developed 
community,  special  licenses  are  provided,  to  cover 
larger  areas,  with  a  longer  time  for  cutting,  with 
higher  acreage  and  stumpage  fees,  and  other  neces- 
sary restrictions  and  regulations. 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing,  that  this  system  of 
selling  stumpage  and  allowing  the  cutting  by  the 
purchaser,  under  control,  is  not  the  most  desirable, 
and  is  one  to  be  gradually  changed  as  changing 
conditions  permit,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  practi- 
cable one'  under  present  conditions. 

The  third  object  to  be  attained  by  the  proposed 
administration,  namely,  natural  reforestation,  and 
continuity  of  forest  cover,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
forestry  as  a  science  is  involved. 

To  discuss  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  in 
this  direction,  would  mean  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  upon  which  technical  forest  management  is 
carried  on.     This  would  lead  too  far. 

1  can  only  say  that  this  object  is  attained  mainly 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  cutting  is  done,  but  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  following  the  simple 
popular  direction  to  cut  the  ripe  timber. 

This  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  determined  either 
by  the  legislator  or  the  professor  ex  cathedra,  a 
matter  that  requires  a  different  answer  for  different 
conditions,  which  cannot  he  given  from  intuition, 
but  must  be  evolved  from  experience.  And  since  the 
cutting  is  to  be  done  by  licensees,  who  must  be  con- 
trolled in  the  manner  of  cutting,  in  order  to  insure 
proper  reforestation,  we  see  at  once  that  here  we 
have  reached  the  real  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
UEimely,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  men  who  com- 
bine with  the  needful  organizing  and  administra- 
tive faculties  sufficient  knowledge  of  forestry  matters 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  forest  administration. 
In  fact,  the  whole  difficulty  is  one  of  men,  rather  than 
of  measures,  and,  if  it  were  expected  to  create  all  at 
once  a  fully  developed  forest  administration,  this 
difficulty  would  appear  almost  insurmountable. 

Such  expectations  can  rarely  be  realized  in  human 
affairs,  and  in  the  proposed  forest  administration 
we  will  also  have  to  bo  satisfied  to  find  our  way 
through  mistakes  and  partial  failure  to  improved 
methods,  at  least,  in  the  technical  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

So  little  knowledge  of  forestry  matters  exists  in 
this  country  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to 
expect  such  from  the  many  forest  guards  to  be 
employed.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  command  district 
officers,  with  more  than  the  teachings  of  woodcraft 
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from  the  lumber  camp,  yet  capable  of  learning  for- 
estry principles.  But  the  directive  administration 
should  command  experts  capable  of  preventing,  from 
the  start,  misdirection  in  technical  detail,  and  of 
evolving  in  time  a  suitable  system  of  forest  manage- 
ment, gradually  educating  the  ■whole  force  to  its 
teachings.  Such  expert  advisers,  if  they  cannot  be 
found  in  this  country,  can  be  had  abroad,  and  some 
will  be  found  among  us  here  by  the  time  they  are 
needed. 

There  is  one  other  objection  to  the  practicability 
of  the  proposed  administration  urged  on  the  score, 
not  of  measures,  but  of  men. 

Here,  again,  we  can  discern  between  the  real  and 
the  imagined  difficulty. 

To  do  efficient  service — and  none  other  is  desir- 
able— I  Estimate  that  for,  say,  50,000,000  acres  of 
government  timber  lands,  from  one  to  two  thousand 
active,  reliable  guards,  and  500  resident  managers, 
all  men  of  special  capacity  and  sound  judgment,  are 
they  be  found  ?  I  believe  that,  if 
m  to  the  service  rendered,  and  not, 
ith  government  service  in  general, 
iatisfied  with  eking  out  their  income 
and  incidental  favors,  they  can  be 

difficulty,  and  the  objection  raised 
rom  those  who  imagine  the  govern- 
ing outside  and  inimical  to  them- 
7  government  officer  a  leech  upon  the 
an  obstacle  between  themselves  and 

happiness,  an  element  of  friction, 
ling  American,  such  objection,  while 
ement  of  truth,  seems  rather  morbid 
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and  puerile,  and  is  really  directed,  not  against  a 
possible  forest  administration,  but  against  existing 
methods  of  filling  offices. 

As  long  as  offices  are  filled  for  political  favors, 
held  as  temporary  make-shifts,  bringing  neither 
honor,  adequate  pay  nor  assurance  of  continuity,  this 
objection  may  not  be  without  foundation,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  spirit  of  reform  may  have  gathered 
strength  enough  to  change  conditions  by  the  time 
this  administration  is  to  be  organized. 

To  meet  any  objections  against  the  practicability 
of  such  an  administration  on  the  score  of  expense,  a 
rough  consideration  of  this  question,  based,  to  be 
sure,  on  slender  facts,  may  be  in  place:  Allowing 
60,000,000  acres  of  timber  land  reseryed,  I  find  that 
a  tolerably  efficient  administration  may  be  provided 
for  a  round  ^2,500,000,  or  five  cents  per  acre. 

It  would  be  satisfactory,  of  course,  if  only  this 
expense  be  covered  by  the  revenue.  While  the  annual 
growth  of  wood  per  acre  on  the  reserved  area  would 
exceed  in  value  the  assumed  cost  of  administration, 
the  consumption  is  restricted.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  present  saw-mill  capacity  of  the  region 
affected  is  over  three  billion  feet  B.  M.,  and  the  resi- 
dent population  three  million,  requiring  at  least  fifty 
cubic  feet  of  wood  material  per  capita,  sufficient 
margin  is  assured  even  if  only  half  of  these  amounts 
are  furnished  from  the  government  timber  lands. 

While,  then,  from  a  business  point  of  view  a  national 
forest  administration  is  entirely  practicable,  from  a 
governmental  and  legislative  point  of  view  such  diffi- 
culties exist  as  withdraw  themselves  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  uninitiated.  Personal  considerations  and 
considerations  of  expediency  offer  such  obstacles  to 
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the  enactment  of  thorough  legislation  as  that  pro- 
posed, that  there  is  hut  little  hope  for  it. 

It  takes  a  giant,  or  rather  two  giants  combined, 
strengthened  by  the  courage  of  conviction  that  this 
is  an  urgent  matter  to  be  acted  upon,  to  carry  through 
the  flood  of  legislative  streams  any  measure  involv- 
ing radical  changes  in  the  existing  land  policy.  It 
is  the  tremendous  momentum  of  bad  habits,  unfair 
usage,  and  personal  politics,  that  must  be  overcome, 
to  make  a  rational  forest  policy  possible. 
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PROPOSED  BILI- 

For  tht  Proteetum  and  AdminUlralion  of  Forett*  on  the  Publk 
Domain. 

Dbsiqkation  of  Forest  Lands. 
Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houuof  Hepreeentativee 
of  Ike  U)iited  Slaiee  of  America  in  Congrtn  attembled.  That  all  lands 
now  owDed  or  controlled,  or  which  maj'  be  hereafter  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  and  which  are  now  or  shall  here 
after  be  devoted  to  forest  aaes,  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  de- 
clared to  he  public  forest  lands. 

WlTHDB.lWAL  OP   FOBBHT    LaHDH    fROM    EnCKV. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  ansnrvered  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
embracing  natural  forests,  or  which  are  lees  valuable  for  agricultural 
tbanforforeat  purposes,  and  all  public  lands  returned  by  the  public 
surveys  as  timber  lands,  shall  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  with, 
drawn  from  survey,  sale,  entry  or  disposal  under  existing  laws,  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  only  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  as  Congress 
may  hereafter  prescribe. 

Phbvbnttno  Eutriss  Vvoft  Forest  Lands. 
8kc.  3.  That  every  person  applying  to  make  an  entry  or  filing  of 
public  lands  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  before  the  clasaifi- 
cation  and  survey  of  the  public  forest  lands,  as  provided  in  this  act, 
shall  be  made,  shall  file  with  hie  application  an  affidavit,  under 
oath,  corroborated  by  witnessee,  statin);  that  the  land  applied  for  is 
not  exclusively  or  mainly  forest  land,  is  not  situated  near  the  head- 
watersof  any  stream,  and  ie  more  valuable  for  agricultural  or  mining 
purposes  than  for  the  timber  growing  thereon,  and  each  such  appli- 
cant shall  state  particnlaHy  his  means  of  information  and  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he  testifies,  and  upon  a 
certificate  from  the  Commissioner  of  Forests  constituted  by  this  act 
tbe  lands  ao  entered  may  be  disposed  of  under  existing  laws;  and 
every  person  swearing  falsely  to  any  such  affidavit  shall  be  deemed 
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guilty  of  perjury  and  liable  to  the  penalties  thereof;  and  all  illegal 
entries  of  timber  lands  shall  b6  absolutely  void,  and,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof,  shall  be  subject  to  summary  cancellation  by  the  Commia- 
Bioner  of  the  General  Lend  Office. 

Is'eTiTUTiMO  A  Commissioner  op  Fobestb. 
Sec.  4.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (or 
Agriculture)  a  Commissioner  of  Forests,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
and  shall  have  the  care,  management  and  control  of  all  the  forest 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States.  He  shall  be  a 
suitable  person,  versed  in  matters  of  forestry,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollarB  a  year,  with  such  allowances  for 
assistance  and  expenses  as  will  insure  a  proper  execution  of  the 
provisions  ot  this  act,  and  m  Congress  may  from  year  to  year 
provide.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  give  bonds  with 
sureties  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  to  render  a  true  and  faithful  account 
to  the  Treasurer,  quarterly,  of  all  moneys  which  shali  be  received 
or  expended  by  him  by  virtue  of  the  said  office. 

Appoi.stmest  of  Four  Ahbibtant  Commissioners. 
Sec.  5.  That  the  President  shall  also  appoint  four  Assistant  Com- 
miseionerB.  The  ABSistant  Commissi  oners  shall  act  as  a  forestry 
board  OT  council  to  the  CommisBioner  of  Forests  tn  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  adminiHlratioD  of  public  forest  lands,  as  provided 
for  by  this  set,  and  each  shall  have  special  charge  of  one  division  of 
the  forest  reservee,  which  he  ahall  personally  inspect  at  least  once 
every  year.  Each  of  the  .Assistant  Commissioners  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  three  thoQsand  dollars. 

Classification  of  Forest  Lands. 
Sec.  S.  That  the  forest  lands  on  the  public  domain  shall  be 
arranged  in  three  general  classes,  namely:  First,  landu  distant  from 
the  headwaters  of  important  streams,  covered  by  timber  of  com- 
mercial value,  more  valuable  for  forest  purposesthan  for  cultivation; 
second,  lands  partially  or  wholly  covered  by  timber,  but  auitable 
for  homesteads  and  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than 
for  timber;  third,  mountainous  and  other  wood  lands,  which,  for 
climatic,  economic,  or  public  reasons,  should  be  held  i>ermBnet)tly 


w  FoBEsT  Rebebvbs. 
Sec.  7.  That  it  eball  be  the  dnty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Forests 
to  examine  and  classify,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
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foreatry  board,  the  foreBts  itnd  public  timber  lanOa  of  the  United 
States,  ami  to  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  what  portions  of  such  forests  and  timber  lands 
should  be  permanently  retained  in  reservations  for  climatic  or  other 
economic  or  public  reSHOns,  and  what  portions  may  be  disposed  of 
withoat  digftdvantsge  to  the  public  interests.  He  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  connected  maps  or  diagrams  showing  the  approximate 
situation  and  areas  of  public  timber  lands  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, and  the  President  shall,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  per- 
manent forest  reserves  as  the  same  shall  be  selected  and  approved 
as  herein  provided;  and  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Interior  to  cause  exterior  boundary  lines  thereof  to  be  run  and 
marked  by  durable  monuments;  and  no  further  survey  of  any  timber 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  be  made  until  the  permanent  reser- 
vations herein  provided  for  are  established. 

Restoring  Foeest  Lands. 
Sec.  S.  That  lands  of  the  second  class,  when  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forests,  shall  be 
restored  to  homestead  entry  or  sale;  but  a  special  appraised  price  of 
the  timber  thereon  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  entering  sucli  lande 
in  addition  to  the  usual  price  and  fees  for  the  land,  provided  that 
the  timber  of  five  acres  shall  be  allowed  to  the  applicant  free  of 
further  charge,  on  the  payment  of  the  settler's  license  fee  ot  two 
dollars,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  provided  also  that  at  least  five 
acres  of  land  shall  be  cleared  and  put  into  crops  within  one  year 
from  the  time  when  a  grant  shall  be  made  to  the  applicant,  and  that 
a  habitable  dwelling  be  erected  thereon  within  one  year. 

Disposal  of  Timber. 
Sec.  9.  That  the  timber  on  the  lands  of  the  first  and  third  classes 
shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  regulations  of  this  act  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Domestic  Licenses. 
Sec  10.  That  the  disposal  of  timber  for  domestic  purposes  shall 
be  made  by  means  of  licenses  as  follows,  namely  :  First,  a  pros- 
pector's license  shall  be  granted  to  any  applicant  by  the  local 
(district)  inspector  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars.  Such  license 
shall  confer  the  right  to  prospect  for  minerals  upon  land  falling 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  the  right  to  cut  withont 
waste  and  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  forestry  board  and 
the  supervision  of  the  rangers,  timber  for  the  first  constmction 
of  shanties,  prospecting  shafts   and    other   necessary  structures. 
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from  the  territories  nearest  to  the  prospector's  claim  or  claims. 
Such  license  shall  be  good  only  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  taken 
out,  and  shall  end  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  its 
issue,  or  whenever,  sooner  than  that,  the  claim  is  perfected  or  the 
prospecting  is  abandoned.  Second,  a  settler's  license  shall  be 
granted  to  any  boiia  fide  settler  having  no  timber  on  his  claim,  by 
the  local  (district)  inspector  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars. 
Such  license  shall  confer  the  right,  for  one  year,  to  cut,  for  the 
licensee's  own  use  only  and  for  domestic  purposes,  timber,  fuel 
and  fence  material,  without  waste  snd  under  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  ferestry  board,  upon  an  area  of  five  acres,  which  the 
licensee  may  desigate  near  his  settlement.  Third,  a  timber  license 
shall  be  granted  to  any  bona  fide  settler  or  mine  operator  or  man- 
ufacturer, for  the  purpose  of  allowing  him  to  supply  himself  or 
others  with  timber,  fence  material  or  fuel  upon  the  payment  of  a 
license  fee  of  five  dollars  and  the  further  payment,  before  begin- 
ning to  cut  any  timber,  of  a  sum  equal  to  one  dollar  for  each  and 
every  acre  embraced  in  hin  license,  and,  in  addition,  a  stnmpage  of 
not  lees  than  one  cent  per  stump,  actual  count,  before  the  removal 
of  the  timber.  Such  license  shall  be  granted  for  one  year  and  shall 
confer  the  right  to  cut  thu  timber  on  not  less  than  forty  nor  more 
than  eighty  acres,  the  same  to  be  selected  by  the  applicant  and  the 
selection  to  be  appioved  by  the  local  officer. 

.  Sbc.  11.  That  all  licenses  provided  for  in  section  ten  shall  be  in 
printed  forms,  and  shall  be  issued,  upon  an  order  from  the  district 
inspector,  by  the  receivers  of  public  money  upon  the  payment  of 
the  license  fee.  Licenses  shall  be  numbered  in  succession,  as 
applications  for  them  are  made,  and  priority  of  application  shall 
determine  the  order  in  which  they  are  granted.  The  district 
inspectors  shall  receive  applications  tor  license  on  certain  days  of 
each  week,  to  be  published  and  made  known  by  them.  They  shall 
keep  open  books,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  in  proper  order  appli> 
cations  for  license  and  the  action  taken  upon  them,  with  the  names 
and  residence  or  post  office  address  of  the  applicants.  The  inspec- 
tors shall  also  notify  the  rangers  of  each  license  granted  In  their 
ranges,  and  the  rangers  shall  he  required  toaid  licensees  in  locating 
their  claims.  No  unused  "settler's  license"  or  "timber  license" 
shall  be  renewed  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  its  not  having  been 
previously  used,  nor  shall  any  license  be  granted  to  any  person  who 
in  the  use  of  a  previous  license  has  not  complied  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  forestry  board.  No  licenses  of  any  kind  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  company  to  another  and  continne  to  be  valid 
unless  the  transfer  of  the  same  is  authorized  by  the  forestry  board. 
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Ll'mbermbn's  Licbhsb. 
Sbc  12.  That  timber  on  lands  of  the  first-class,  which  is  not 
needed  for  mining  or  ^ricuttural  development  in  the  neighhor- 
hood,  shall  be  disposed  of  to  Inmbermen  or  othetB,  as  it  may  be 
applied  for  under  a  "  lumbermen's  license,"  in  quantities  not  less 
in  amount  than  that  standing  or  being  on  one  section  nor  more  than 
that  standing  or  being  on  twenty-flve  contiguous  sections.  Ruch 
license  shall  he  granted  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Foreste  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
thirteen  of  this  act,  and  shall  confer  the  right  to  cut  timber  and 
sell  the  same  from  ae  many  sections  or  acres  as  have  been  located 
and  paid  for.  The  licensee  shall  also  pay  one  dollar  per  acre  for 
the  whole  number  of  acres  covered  by  this  license,  before  he  may 
begin  operations  and  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  granting 
of  said  license.  And  a  further  charge  of  not  less  than  one  cent  per 
cubic  foot  shall  be  paid  by  the  licensee  after  the  timber  has  been 
cut  and  before  the  same  is  renewed.  Such  license  shall  be  good  for 
two  years,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  not  more  than  ten  sections  of 
timber  are  embraced  in  the  license  it  shall  not  be  renewed  unless 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  forestry  board  are  shown  why  the  same 
could  not  have  l>een  used  and  its  privileges  exhausted  during  the 
period  for  which  it  was  first  given,  nor  in  any  case  shall  such  license 
be  renewed  more  than  once  or  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 
Where  the  license  embraces  more  than  ten  sections  of  timber  the 
same  rule  shall  apply  in  regard  to  its  renewal  as  in  the  case  of 
licenses  for  a  less  amount  of  timber,  except  that  for  every  five 
above  ten  embraced  in  the  license  there  may  be  a  renewal  of  thv 
license  for  one  additional  year.  No  licensee  shall  be  authorized  to 
apply  for  or  take  out  a  second  "lumberman's  license"  until  he 
shall  have  cut  an<l  disposed  of  three-fourths  of  the  timber  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  the  license  previously  given. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  applications  for  "  lumberman's  license " 
are  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Forests  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  location  and  approximate 
amount  of  the  timber  sought  by  the  applicant,  together  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  local  forest  inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  lands  on 
which  such  timber  is  situated  are  of  the  first-class  and  not  covered 
by  any  of  the  local  licenses  as  provided  in  section  ten,  nor  pre- 
sumably needed  for  such  within  a  reasonable  time.  Such  applica- 
tions shall  be  considered  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
only,  and  no  license  shall  be  granted  before  at  least  three  months 
have  expired  from  the  date  of  application  and  the  same  has  been 
adverUsed  three  times  in  three  local  papers,  If  there  be  so  many, 
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of  the  district  in  which  the  licensee  intends  to  locate.  If  the  same 
location  ia  sought  by  tpote  than  one  applicant  priority  of  applica- 
tion shall  not  rule  as  to  applications  made  in  the  same  month,  but 
the  application  for  the  smallest  location  shall,  in  such  case,  receive 
first  consideration.  And  wherever  a  survey  of  the  location  is  nec- 
essary the  applicant  shall  pay  half  of  the  expense  of  such  survey, 
and  whenever  the  licensee  begins  operations  upon  his  location  he 
must  notify  the  local  forest  inspector,  and  all  cntting  and  disposal 
of  the  timber  and  other  forest  products  shall  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  insi>ector  and  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commissioner  of  Forests  shall  prescribe. 

Duties  op  Forest  Cohmissionbr. 
Sec.  14.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Forests  shall  properly  sub- 
divide and  arrange  into  divisions  and  districts  of  proper  size,  such 
forest  lands  as  shall  constitute  the  forest  reserves  and  forest  lands 


remaining  under  his  control,  shall  organize  a  forest  service,  and 
appoint  inspectors  and  rangers  for  the  protection  and  proper  admin- 
istration of  said  forests,  and  establish  a  practicable  system  of  for- 
estry. He  shall  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  trespass  on  said  lands  and  for  their  protection  from  fire 
or  injury  from  other  causes,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  forest 
growth,  and  he  shall  be  empowered,  if  necessary,  on  account  of 
any  threatened  detriment  to  the  forestry  interest,  and,  if  the  local 
demand  warrants,  to  have  cut  and  to  dispose  of  any  timber  which 
is  not  taken  under  the  licenses  herein  provided.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Forests  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  pasturage  and 
any  occupancy  whatsoever  upon  the  forest  lands,  and  he  shall  make 
such  other  regulations,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  may  appear  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  He  shall  make  to  Congress  annually  a  full  and  detailed 
report  of  his  proceedings  and  those  of  the  assistant  commissioners, 
and  all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  timber  or  any  other 
privileges  he  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Co-Oi'skAtion  with  Other  Officsbs. 
Sac.  15.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  sur- 
veyors-general, registers  and  receivers,  and  other  federal  officers 
connected  with  the  public  lands,  are  directed  to  co-operate  with 
and  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Forests  to  the  extent  of  their 
power  in  the  selection,  classification  and  mani^ement  of  the  public 
forest  lands. 

CO-OPBRATION   WITH    StaTE  BoABDS. 

Sbc.  16.  That  whenever  any  of  the  States  in  which  public  forert 
lands  ore  situated  shall  have  instituted  and  provided  for  a  forest 
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commission  or  otber  forest  management  of  the  forest  lands  belong- 
iDg  to  the  State,  it  shall  be  in  ttie  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Forests,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
co-operate  with  snch  forest  commission  and  to  allow  the  same  to 
act  as  agents  for  the  United  States,  under  his  direction,  for  the  pur-. 
poses  of  this  act. 

Provisions  Aoaikst  Unlawful  Cutting. 
[To  be  amended  hy  reference  to  State  laws.] 
S«c.  17.  That  it  shall  bo  unlawful  to  cut,  remove,  or  destroy,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  cut,  removed,  or  destroyed,  or  aid,  counsel, 
or  assist  in  cutting,  removing,  or  destroying  any  timber  on  lands  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  provided  for  and  permitted  by  this  acli 
or  to  want«nly  bum,  injure,  tap,  or  girdle  such  timber,  or  to  export, 
transport,  purchase,  or  dispose  of  the  same,  or  any  lumber,  char- 
coal, pitch,  turpentine,  or  other  product  manufactured  therefrom  ; 
and  every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
for  every  such  offense,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year ;  and  every  person  engaged  in  such  depredation  upon  timber 
or  timber  lands  of  the  United  States,  whether  as  principal,  agent, 
employee,  carrier,  mill  owner,  manufacturer,  vendor  or  vendee, 
shall  moreover  be  liable  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  the  full  value  of 
the  timber  or  timber  product  at  the  place  of  delivery  ;  but  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  prevent  any  agriculturist  or  miner 
from  taking  from  his  claim  the  timber  necessary  for  domestic  pur- 
poses or  the  support  of  his  improvements.  And  whenever  there 
exists  a  right,  previously  established  by  law  to  cut  timber  on  the 
public  lands,  every  person  or  corporation  exercising  sncb  right 
mnst  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Forests  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
And  all  persons  acqniring  rights  to  cut  timlier  or  any  rights  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  forests  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
whether  at  public  sale,  by  license,  or  in  any  other  way,  are  to  have 
and  to  hold  such  rights  on  oondition  of  compliance  with  the  rales 
and  regulations  of  this  act  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Forests. 
And  a  failnre  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  remilations  so  pre- 
scribed and  approved  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  using  and  occupy- 
ing the  public  forest  lands  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able as  provided  in  this  section. 

OcCDPAHCY  OP  Forest  Lamub. 
Sic.  18.  That  it  ehall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion knowingly  to  erect,  establish  or  maintain  upon  public  lands  of 
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the  United  States,  wltbout  authority  from  the  CommiBBioneT  of 
Forests,  any  saw-mill  or  manufactory  of  lumber  or  other  timber 
products,  or  to  be  engaged  or  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  charcoal,  pitch  or  turpentine  upon  public  lands,  or  to  use  at 
any  such  mill,  manufactory,  or  works  any  timber  cut  or  removed 
from  public  lands;  and  any  person  violating  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore  pre. 
scribed;  and  all  mills,  manufactories  and  works  so  erected  and 
maintained  upon  public  lands  shall  be  absolutely  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

Penalties    foe   Teanspoetiko    and    Handusg    Illegally    Cut 

TiMBBft 

Sec'  19.  That  if  any  master,  owner  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  or 
any  officer  or  agent  of  any  railroad  company,  shall  knowingly  re- 
ceive for  shipment  any  timber,  lumber,  or  timber  product  taken 
without  authority  from  timber  lands  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  to  transport  the  same  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  United 
States,  or  to  export  the  same  to  any  foreign  country,  every  such 
master,  owner,  consignee,  officer,  agent  or  railroad  company  shall 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  seventeenth  section  of 
this  act;  and  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  any  such  timber,  lumber 
or  timber  product  shall  be  taken,  transported  or  seized,  shall  be 
wholly  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Rebtbictikg  Quality  of  Fobest  Officees. 

Sec.  20.  That  no  person  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  engi^ed  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  or  timber  products,  or  who  is  conduct- 
ing  any  business  which  requires  a  lai^  consumption  of  timber  or 
wood,  shall  be  qualified  to  serve  as  Commissioner  of  Forests  under 
this  act,  or  to  serve  in  any  official  capacity  in  connection  with  the 
pnblic  forest  lands. 

Rbfsalisu  Clause. 

Sec.  21.  Thattheaotsof  June  third.eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  chapters  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
one,  and  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  June  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,"  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inpon- 
slst«nt  with  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 
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Ehactinq  Clause. 

Sec.  22.  That  this  act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 

next,  but  the  President  may  appoint  the  Commissioner  of  Forests 

prior  to  that  date,  with  bis  daties  and  salary  to  commence  at  that 

date. 

Appropriation  Clause. 

Sec.  23.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of 

this  act,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  traveling  and  other  expenses, 

thesnm  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated. 
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PREFACE. 

It  may  be  well,  in  giving  to  the  public  this  study 
in  municipal  economy  and  administration,  to  men- 
tion the  sources  of  information  that  have  been  used. 
Most  of  the  material  was  obtained  by  personal  visits 
to  every  city,  excepting  the  small  town  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  of  the  nine  that  own  their  gas  works.  These 
visits  were  made  in  August  and  Becember  of  1890, 
save  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  which  was  visited  in 
June,  1891.  Much  information  was  also  gathered 
from  all  the  cities  by  correspondence  with  the  city 
officials. 

The  excellent  account  of  the  history  of  city  owner- 
ship in  Philadelphia,  given  in  an  appendix,  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  W.  S.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  a  graduate  student 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  In  its  preparation  he  was 
much  assisted  by  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  The  Phila- 
delphia.  Press,  and  by  Mr.  C,  W.  A.  Veditz,  another 
graduate  student  of  the  Wharton  School,  who  began 
the  work,  but  was  forced  by  sickness  to  turn  it  over 
to  Mr.  Outerbridge.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  aid  received  from  Superintendent  W, 
C.  Adams,  of  the  Richmond  Gas  Works;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Cook,  secretary  of  the  Alexandria  works;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cannings,  superintendent  of  the  Henderson 
works,  and  Mr.  F.  W,  Reutlinger,  city  clerk  of  Hen- 
derson, Ky.;  Superintendent  S.  M.  Darrah,  of   the 
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Wheeling  works,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Franzfaeim,  clerk  of 
the  gae  department  of  Wheeling;  Mr.  S.  L.  Smith, 
corporation  clerk  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio;  Captain  C. 
A.  Ballon,  city  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
Danville,  Va.,  works;  Mayor  Samuel  B.  Woods  and 
Superintendent  T.  J.  Williams,  of  the  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  works;  Mr.  Wiilard  Smyers,  clerk,  and 
Colonel  George  H.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the 
Hamilton,  O.,  works;  Mr.  Israel  Williams,  attorney 
at  Hamilton,  and  many  others.  Recent  articles  in 
the  (ias  Light  Journal  and  the  Progressive  Age,  the 
reports  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Massachusetts  gas 
and  electric  light  commission,  and  other  authorities 
mentioned  in  the  text,  have  been  studied. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  writer  of  the 
probability  of  some  mistakes  having  crept  into  the 
numerous  tables  or  statements  here  presented,  but 
pains  have  been  taken  to  make  these  errors  as  few  as 
possible.  It  is  hoped  that,  whatever  be  the  criticism 
of  some  of  the  conclusions  presented,  there  will  be 
general  acceptance  of  the  honesty  and  fullness  of  the 
presentation  of  facts  on  municipal  ownership  here 
attempted. 

E.  W.  B. 
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Pioteetoi  In  Vanderbilt  Cnlt'crslty. 

Previous  Investigations. 
Never  before  has  the  desire  for  accurate  facts. and 
principles  in  regard  to  city  ownership  of  gas  works 
in  this  country  been  as  great  as  now.  ^s  this 
is  written,  in  June.  1891,  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, heeding  the  urgent  petitions  of  several  of 
its  cities  for  permission  to  light  their  own  streets 
and  sell  to  their  citizens,  has  just  followed  the  recent 
example  of  Tennessee  in  giving  such  permission  in 
a  general  law.  In  Ohio,  after  all  the  legal  opposi- 
tion that  wealth  could  produce,  the  city  of  Hamilton 
has  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  city 
ownership.  This  is  the  ninth  city  in  the  United 
States  which,  with  apparent  satisfaction  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  entered  upon  public  ownership.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  after  a  most  remarkable  attempt  by  a  private 
company  generally  supposed  to  be  closely  affiliated 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  block  proceedings 
in  the  Federal  courts,  has  just  begun  to  furnish  its 
citizens  with  natural  gas  through  a  pipe  line  of 
more  than  forty  miles.  The  extent  to  which  the 
managers  of  private  gas  works  are  becoming  alarmed 
is  seen  in  the  gas  journals  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  recent  conventions  of  gas  companies. 
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Said  President  McMillin,  of  the  American  Gae 
Light  ABsociatioD,  at  its  last  meeting  in  October, 
1890:  "From  this  direction  [municipal  control  of 
lighting]  danger  to  the  lighting  industry  looms  up 
most  portentously."  On  the  one  hand  are  to  be  found 
the  nationalists  and  another  class  of  less  radical 
thinkers  who  endorse  city  ownership.  On  the  other 
hand  we  see  firm  opponents  who  denounce  public 
ownership  from  the  standpoint  of  theory  and  experi- 
ence. Evidently  a  calm  and  thorough  study  of  both 
the  facts  and  the  theory  of  public  ownership  of  gas- 
works is  in  order.  This  is  the  more  important  because 
only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  results 
of  city  ownership  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and 
this  has  already  become  largely  out  of  date  as  far  a» 
its  statistics  of  United  States  experiments  are  con- 
cerned, so  rapid  has  been  recent  growth  and  change. 
The  investigation  in  question — that  of  Mr.  B.  C. 
Keeler,  in  the  Forum  of  November,  1889 — was  also 
greatly  limited  in  scope  by  the  restrictions  of  space 
and  character  necessarily  imposed  by  a  popular  re- 
view. It  nevertheless  remains  an  able  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
information  then  accessible  (July,  1886),  was  ably 
presented  by  Professor  James  in  his  monograph  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  on  "The  Relation  of 
the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply."  So 
widely  has  this  monograph  been  quoted  that  its 
influence  upon  American  thought  cannot  well  be 
exaggerated.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  Professor 
James  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  results  obtained 
in  the  few  American  cities  then  rapidly  developing 
their  municipal  plants. 
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Another  valuable  monograph  of  this  same  Asso- 
ciation, "The  delation  of  Modern  Municipalities  to 
Quasi-Public  Worka,"  published  in  January,  188S, 
treats  of  gas.  electric  lights  and  street  railways,  but 
as  it  confined  itself  to  legal  aspects  of  city  control, 
and  to  such  statistics  as  could  be  obtained  by  corre- 
spondence, little  data  is  presented  as  to  the  exact 
working  of  city  ownership. 

One  of  the  latest  studies  of  the  subject  that  has 
come  to  the  writer's  notice  is  the  Report  {No.  91), 
made  by  an  investigating  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate  in  April,  1890,  after  a  visit  to  three 
of  the  cities  that  own  their  gasworks — Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Alexandria,  Va.  This  report, 
whose  strong  opposition  to  municipal  ownership  has 
been  often  quoted,  is  discredited  by  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  of  ignorance  of  the  subject  and  of  a 
misleading  use  of  such  facts  as  are  correctly  given. 
A  few  proofs  of  this  will  at  once  be  given.  The 
committee  report  that  they  know  of  only  four  cities 
that  manufacture  and  sell  to  their  citizens  illumi- 
nating gas.  Yet  there  were  then  eight,  as  they 
might  easily  have  learned.  Again,  Superintendent 
Adatns,  of  the  Richmond  gas  works,  tells  the  writer 
that  much  of  the  work  of  investigation  in  Rich- 
mond was  done  by  Mr.  M,  ti.  Greenough,  gas  engi- 
neer of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  of  Boston,  who 
accompanied  the  committee  as  an  ex  parte  agent  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  calling  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  only  one  side  of  the  question.  According 
to  my  informant  this  Bay  State  Gas  Company  sent 
its  attorney  on  a  similar  errand  with  the  Massachu- 
setts investigating  committee  of  the  year  before. 
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Superintendent  Wagner,  of  the  Philadelphia  gas 
works,  writes  of  the  same  report  in  relation  to  his 
city:  "I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  from  enter- 
ing into  a  controversy  with  gentlemen  who  have  not 
even  the  common  honesty  of  correct  quotations  in 
the  reports  they  submit  as  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations." He  then  points  out  how  the  committee 
quote  from  his  report  for  1889,  accurately  as  far  as 
they  quote  at  all,  but  by  omitting  what  follows  they 
give  an  altogether  false  idea.  As  it  illustrates  either 
the  bias  or  the  incapacity  of  the  committee,  and  also 
furnishes  valuable  information  about  the  often  dis- 
cussed Philadelphia  works,  we  will  quote  what  the 
committee  copied  from  Mr.  Wagner's  report.  The 
italics  are  the  committee's: 

"  In  s>ibniittiii«  the  foregoing  facts  ami  figures,  sboiving  a  con- 
dilion  of  affairs  in  tlie  management  of  the  city's  gas  works,  wbicli 
must  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  the  past  year  has  been  not 
only  a  year  of  large  profits  ti)  the  city  and  of  general  improvement 
to  ihe  works,  but  also  n  year  of  the  manufacture  of  the  best  gaa 
ever  distributed  from  these  works,  ve  cannot  »hut  ovr  ej/et'lo  the 
fad  tkttt  thert  is  a  ieide»prrad  btli^  that  exoftly  the  oppoHU  of  thi» 
it  Ihs  e(ue, — ihiit  the  worka  tire  badly  managed;  that  IA«  product  u 
poor  and  getting  tBorte,  and  that  the  whole  propertg  /tad  better  be  told 
or  given  to  lome  one  rcho  can  do  thete  iMnge  belter  than  the  pretent 
officials." 

In  his  report  Superintendent  Wagner  goes  on  to 
show,  what  the  committee  entirely  ignores,  that  the 
above  belief  of  some  is  false,  and  that  the  works 
and  the  financial  results  therefrom  have  vastly  im- 
proved since  city  control  on  a  legitimate  basis  began 
in  1687  with  the  overthrow  of  the  gas  trust.  Mr. 
Wagner  also  states,  as  subsequent  careful  investiga- 
tion by  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  the  president  of  the  well 
known  Stevens  Institute,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has 
proven,  that  the  gas  used  by  most  of  the  citizens  is 
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excellent,  and  that,  when  it  is  not,  the  cause  is  en- 
tirely due  to  insufficient  pipes  and  fixtures,  which 
are  being  rapidly  improved.  A  full  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  and  unfairness  with  which  the  financial 
results  of  city  management  are  handled  by  the  com- 
mittee will  be  deferred  until  the  condition  of  the  city 
works  in  question  is  described.  SuflSce  it  now  to  say 
that  in  order  to  show  a  loss  from  city  management, 
the  committee  value  the  gas  consumed  by  ihe  city  in 
streets  and  public  buildings  at  less  than  a  private 
company  would  sell  it,  and  place  among  the  expenses 
interest  and  taxes  on  a  vastly  inflated  valuation  of  the 
plant,  far  above  the  present  cost  of  duplication. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represent- 
atives on  April  13,  1891,  (No.  434)  contains  accurate 
but  brief  statements  as  to  Philadelphia,  Wheeling 
and  Richmond. 


Practical  Details  of  City  Ownership. 

Nine  cities  in  the  United  States  now  own  their  gas 
works.  Their  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1800,  the  date  of  beginning  ownership  and  date  of 
financial  year  for  which  full  returns  have  been  ob- 
tained, are  given  in  Table  I. 

Four  of  the  nine  cities  are  in  Virginia,  one  is  in 
West  Virginia,  two  are  in  Ohio,  one  is  in  Kentucky  and 
one  in  Pennsylvania.  Three  began  city  ownership 
from  thirty-eight  to  fifty  years  ago,  although  real 
control  by  the  people  is  only  four  years  old  in  Phila- 
delphia. All  the  cities  save  Hamilton,  O.,  having 
tried  city  ownership  more  than  fourteen  years,  right- 
fully claim  that  the  matter  has  with  them  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment. 
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TABLE  I. 


Sam»  of  City. 


PhilaJelphi 
Richmond,  Va. 
Alexftndi 


'IS!' 


I  Dateof  beBlnnlna 

City  Owner. 

ship. 


Va.. 
Henderson,  Ky.. 
Wheeling,  W.Vp.... 
Bellefontain 


Hamilton,  Ohio 


.  1,046,964' 
81,388 
14,339' 


1841 

]862 
1853 

1867 

1870 
1873 
1876 


Flnnnolttl  jf*T  [or  wtalcb 

Jan.  1— Dec.  31,  1890. 
Jan.  1— Dec.  31,  1890. 
June  I,  1889— May  3t. 

June   i,  1889— Mav  31, 

1890. 
April  1,  18S9-rMar.  31, 

1890. 
Julv  1,  1889-June  30, 

1890. 
Jan.  1— Dec.  31.  1890. 
July  1,  1889— June 

1890. 
May  1,  1890— April 

1891. 


30, 


As  far  as  my  inquiries  could  be  carried — and  all 
citizenB  whom  I  could  meet  in  the  cities  visited,  or 
OD  the  trains  going  to  and  from  them,  were  ques- 
tioned— general  satisfaction  prevails  over  the  results 
of  city  ownership.  No  one  expressed  any  desire  to 
return  to  private  ownership,  or  any  faith  in  the  ob- 
jections of  many  writers  that  city  ownership  is 
dangerous  paternalism,  or  interference  with  private 
rights,  or  that  it  leads  to  corruption  of  politics 
through  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of  offices. 
But  more  of  this  later.  As  several  of  the  cities 
have  lately  refused  good  bids  for  the  lease  or  pur- 
chase of  their  works  by  private  companies,  this  is 
a  good  proof  of  the  general  satisfaction  with  city 
ownership.  Says  Mayor  Filler,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
his  annual  report  dated  April  6,  1891: 

"  During  my  term  of  office  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  other  cities  asking  for  information  in  reference  to 
our  gaeandour  water  works— whether  the  city  owned  the  plants. 
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aod  if  ebe  did  what  was  the  revenue  from  them,  and  how  they 
were  managed.  In  each  and  every  case  I  have  found  that  Ibe 
inquiry  came  from  places  where  the  gaa  and  water  works  were 
owned  by  private  corporations,  and  that  the  municipality  desired 
to  purchase  them,  and  not  a  single  inquiry  came  from  cities  which 
owned  tbeir  works  and  which  desired  to  sell  them." 

Returning  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed 
that  four  cities  have  a  population  of  from  4,238  to 
10,285,  one  city  bas  nearly  20,000,  one  36,052,  one 
80,838,  and  one  over  a  million.  Thus  most  types  of 
cities,  as  regards  size,  are  represented.  It  is  so  hard 
to  get  full  returns  bj  correspondence  that  it  bas  been 
found  better  in  most  cases  to  give  the  returns  for  the 
year  for  which  returns  were  obtained  on  my  visits 
to  the  cities  in  August  and  December,  1890.  When 
later  returns  have  been  received  by  mail,  use  will  be 
made  of  them  as  far  as  possible.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  the  dates  will  be  those  first  given  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  I. 

Leakage. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  all  leakage  in  the  dis- 
tributing pipes.  Beyond  a  certain  point  that  varies 
according  to  cost  of  the  mains  and  rate  of  interest 
thereon,  it  is  cheaper  to  allow  some  leakage  than 
further  to  improve  the  mains.  A  little  gas  is  also 
necessarily  used  at  the  works  and  in  the  office,  but 
undoubtedly  leakage  beyond  10  per  cent,  is  excessive, 
jind  is  due  to  failure  to  expend  sufficient  money  in 
the  renewal  of  old  mains,  as  they  rust  out,  and  in 
the  exchange  of  small  mains  for  large  ones  as  con- 
sumption increases,  or  is  due  to  lack  of  good  and 
sufficient  holders.  Where  the  mains  are  too  small  it 
becomes  necessary,  if  the  gas  in  the  burner  is  to  be 
good,  to  put  on  such  a  pressure  at  the  works  as  to 
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TABLE    n. 


Percentage  of  ku 


[  I  2,177,073,000 KMHiL 

Philadelphia ],  1,134,922,000  p,rit«^. 

I  I  3,311,995,000  feet. 

Kichmand' 196,990.600 

Alexandria ib«t  19, 712.000 

Henderson 11,626,000 

Wheeling 131,320,800 

Bellefont*ine 8,760,000 

Danville' 11.013,600 

Charlottesville 6,717,000 

Hamilton 30,425,600 


173.343,500 

16,659.948' 
9.998,330; 
115.S40.480 
S,235,400{ 
9,900,400] 
5,866,000 
27,131,900 


cause  greater  leakage,  and  in  some  cases  when  car- 
ried very  far.  even  blowing  of  gas  in  many  burners. 
This  blowing  indicates  that  more  gas  is  being  forced 
through  the  burner  than  is  properly  consumed,  and 
meters  will  record  an  unduly  large  amount  of  gas. 

The  need  of  larger  mains  is  fully  realized  in  Alex- 
andria and  Philadelphia  by  the  mayors  and  geis 
officials,  and  improvements  are  rapidly  being  made 
in  the  latter  city,  and  are  strongly  urged  in  the  last 
address  to  the  council  by  the  mayor  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Cook,  secretary  of  the  Alexandria  gas 
works,  writes  under  date  of  April  21,  1891,  stating 
that  probably  after  July  something  will  be  done  to 
improve  the  street  mains  and  benches  at  the  works, 
and  thus  diminish  the  leakage  and  lessen  the  cost  of 

'In  1889  the  amount  made  in  Richmond  was  185,162,200  ft.,  and 
amount  used  was  166,769,887;  so  the  leakage  was  10  per  cent. 

'During  1689.  In  1890,  owing  to  a  freshet  which  much  injured 
the  works,  the  leakage  was  15  per  cent.  The  works  were  repaired 
as  soon  as  posaihie. 
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making.  Philadelphia  has  a  good  excuse  in  the  fact 
elsewhere  explained  that  only  for  four  years  have 
the  people  had  any  real  control  of  gas  matters.  The 
works  in  the  hands  of  that  parody  on  popnlar  gov- 
ernment, a  gas  trust  independent  of  public  control, 
naturally  were  not  kept  in  good  condition.  But  with 
the  overthrow  of  that  trust  in  1886,  the  merits  of  city 
ownership  in  Philadelphia  have  for  the  first  time  had 
a  fair  test.  The  recent  increase  of  leakage  in  Rich- 
mond is  due  to  leaks  in  the  holders  which  could  not 
be  adequately  repaired  because  the  city  council  has 
thus  far  failed  to  appropriate  the  money  asked  for  by 
the  superintendent  for  a  new  holder,  and  the  old 
holders  could  not  be  dispensed  with  long  enough  to 
permit  of  repairs  during  the  winter  of  1880-91  when 
the  leaks  became. large.  The  superintendent  writes, 
however,  that  he  expects  to  make  the  needed  repairs 
during  the  coming  summer  and  thus  to  "  reduce  the 
leakage  to  the  minimum." 

Now  the  important  question  is — do  private  gas 
works  have  less  leakage  on  the  average  than  do 
public?  Comparison  can  be  made  with  fifty-eight 
gas  companies  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1890,  for  which  alone  any  reliable 
figures  on  this  point  are  accessible.  Only  those  com- 
panies are  taken  which  not  only  make  gas,  but  also 
deliver  to  private  consumers.  In  Boston  the  leakage 
is  8.44  per  cent.,  Brockton  18.42,  Fall  River  14.1], 
Charleston  13.31,  Lawrence  8.12,  Lowell  4.94,  Lynn 
12.63,  Worcester  5.69,  Chelsea  14.91.  The  average 
rate  of  leakage,  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
leakage  rates  by  the  number  of  cities,  was  11  per 
cent,  while  in  the  cities  owning  their  works  it  was 
11.3  per  cent.;  and    leaving  out  Alexandria  11  per 
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cent.  The  average  leakage  found  by  dividiDg  the 
total  leakage  in  feet  in  all  the  cities  by  the  total 
amount  made  in  these  places  was  9.34  per  cent,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  ih  the  public  gas  works  13.6  per 
cent.  But  this  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison  owing  to 
the  vast  preponderence  in  the  sum  totals  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  large  leakage  is  due  to  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  works  when  handed  over  to  the  mayor 
by  the  gas  trust  four  years  ago.  Despite  the  rapid 
progress  since  1886  the  poor  leaky  mains  over  thirty 
years  of  age  will  not  he  entirely  replaced  by  good 
ones  for  two  or  three  years  yet.  If  Philadelphia  be 
excluded,  the  average  leakage  in  the  other  eight 
cities  in  1889  or  1880  was  12  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
fifty-eight  cities,  outside  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts, 
it  was  10.7  per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  leakage,  then, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  public  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  and  the  private  companies 
whose  accounts  have  been  published.  The  leakage 
in  Haiiiilton  was  21.9  per  cent,  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  which  was  the  first  year  of  city  owner- 
ship and  fell  to  4.89  per  cent,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  The  average  for  the  present  year  is  there- 
fore likely  to  be  much  below  10.8  per  cent, 

Price,of  Gas  and  Xumber  of  Consumers. 
We  next  consider  the  price  of  the  gas  sold,  the 
amount  of  the  gas  consumed  per  capita,  the  number 
of  consumers,  the  ratio  of  consumers  to  population 
and  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  per  consumer, 
though  from  1  to  13  per  cent,  (even  43  per  cent,  in 
Hamilton)  of  what  is  included  under  this  head  is 
burned  on  the  streets  and  in  public  buildings,  as 
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given  in  a  later  table.     Reference  is  always  made  to 
gas  in  the  burner,  not  in  the  bolder. 

TABLE  in. 


pereuplla,  I  _«unie™.  : 


Philadelphia...  (1.51)  , 

Kichmotid'  ...     1.50 

Alexandria....     '■O^ji^.'t'i'"} 

I     Xtdi'tnl     1 

Hendereon....     l.oOJ  ^i^  \ 

Wheelini; 75 

BellefontaiDe..     l.'K) 

Danville 1.50 

CtiarlotteBville-  'J.50 
Hamilton 1.00 


(  134,556  !   12.0 


1,644  ' 


612  "iKiri 


21,280 
21,734 
13  033 
45,000 


The  prices  in  Table  III  are  those  'charged  when 
payment  is  prompt.  In  the  following  cities  the 
prices  are  higher  when  payment  is  delayed.  In 
Richmond  5  per  cent,  is  added  :  in  Charlottesville 
and  Hamilton,  10  per  cent,  is  added;  in  Wheeling 
the  price  becomes  $1.00,  and  in  Danville  $2.00. 
There  are  few  delinquents  to  pay  these  higher  prices. 
In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  gas  commis- 
sioners, dated  January,  1891,  it  is  stated  that  "The 
average  price  to  consumers  for  coal  gas  of  twenty- 
four  companies,  making  annually  more  than  iJ0,00O,- 
000  feet  each,  is  $1,39  per  thousand  feet.  The  aver- 
age price  of  the  remainder  of  the  coal  gas  companies 
is  $2,015,  making  an  average  for  all  of  $1,446  per 
thousand."  These  figures  are  found,  not  by  aver- 
aging rates,  but  by  dividing  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived for  gas  in  all  the  cities  by  the  total  number 

'After  1891  the  price  is  to  be  51.25. 
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of  feet  burned.  The  average  price  thus  found  in 
Massachusetts  would  be  higher  than  the  average 
price  in  the  nine  public  companies  were  it  not  that 
Philadelphia,  from  its  large  output  of  gas  and  its 
comparatively  high  price  for  the  sake  of  a  very  large 
revenue  to  the  city,  brings  up  the  average  to  $1.46. 
In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  cost  of  making  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  tbous^lnd  feet  greater 
than  in  the  cities  along  the  Ohio  river,  but  less  than 
in  Virginia.  The  average  rate  in  Massachusetts, 
?;l.y7  in  the  sixty  coal  gas  companies,  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  public  owned  works,  which  is  only  *1.32. 
Perhaps  a  fairer  comparison  would  be  that  between 
public  and  private  companies  in  Virginia,  AVest  Vir 
ginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  where  alone  both  kinds 
exist.  According  to  "  Brown's  Directory  of  American 
(ras  Companies"  for  1891  it  appears  that  there  are 
eight  private  gas  companies  in  Virginia.  Of  these 
one  charges  A:!,  one  $2.7(J,  three  charge  l?2,  two  ?1.6(i 
to  ^2,  and  one  charges  iSl.40.  Three  of  the  public 
companies  charge  ^1.5(1,  although  Richmond  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  reduce  to  §1.25,  and  a  fourth 
charges  !?1.44. 

In  West  Virginia  one  of  the  five  private  companies 
charges  i?2.25,  two  charge  $2,  with  some  discount  for 
nrnmiM    iiovtYient,    one    charges   *1.60    and    one   «1: 
s  only  75  cents. 

ania  fifty-five  of  the  eighty-nine  private 
irge  over  S1.'')0,  and  twenty-nine  charge 
Is.  Eight  charge  §1.50  as  in  the  pubHc 
adelphia,  and  twenty-six  charge  from 
)f  the  latter,  eight  located  where  gas 
cheaper  than  in  Philadelphia,  such 
Pittsburgh,  Monongahela,  Meadville 
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and  Titusville,  charge  only  $1.  Philadelphia  in 
reality,  however,  gets  her  gas  also  for  about  a  dollar, 
since  the  extra  fifty  cents  is  clear  profit  which  she 
covers  into  the  city  treasury. 

In  Ohio  of  the  forty- three  private  companies  only 
■  four  charge  $1,  the  price  of  the  two  public  companies, 
and  one  charges  96  cents.  The  company  charging 
the  latter  price  is  at  Hamilton  and  was  charging  $3 
until  the  construction  of  the  public  works  compelled 
the  reduction.  The  pressure  must  be  so  great,  how- 
.ever,  to  carry  the  gas  through  the  small  mains,  that 
the  many  citizens  met  by  the  writer  in  Hamilton 
beheve  that  the  city  gas  is  really  cheaper.  The 
four  private  companies  in  Ohio  charging  $1  for  gas 
in  whatever  quantity  are  at  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Sandusky  and  Troy,  In  Cleveland  and  perhaps  in 
the  other  cities  the  reduction  to  ^1  was  forced  by  the 
city  councils  in  accordance  with  Ohio  law, 

Milwaukee  and  three  cities  in  Illinois  charge  $1 
per  thousand,  and  two  companies  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  in  fierce  competition  for  the  time  being  and 
using  some  new  process  of  manufacture,  are  charg- 
ing, according  to  Brown's  Directory,  only  36  cents. 
Wheeling  has  the  lowest  price  of  any  cities  known  to 
the  writer  in  the  five  states  where  there  are  any 
public-owned  gas  companies,  and  in  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia  and  Kentucky  the  price  of  the  public 
companies  is  as  low  or  lower  than  that  of  any  of 
the  private  companies.  In  Kentucky  none  of  the 
eighteen  private  companies  sell  as  low  as  $1,26,  the 
price  in  Henderson, 

Philadelphia,  acting  on  a  principle  to  be  discussed 
later,  prefers  to  keep  the  charge  for  gas  at  ^1,50, 
though  all  costs  are  only  84  cents  and  are  yearly  fall- 
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ing,  in  order  to  secure  gas  free  for  public  use,  and 
also  a  large  cash  income.  Similar  reasons  keep  the 
prices  in  most  of  the  other  cities  considerably  above 
cost.  This  point  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in 
comparing  the  prices  of  public  and  private  companies. 
The  charges  on  Prussian  state-owned  railways,  for 
example,  may  not  be  much,  if  any,  lower  than  with 
us,  but  the  net  income  from  them  more  than  pays 
the  interest  on  the  entire  state  debt  of  about  $1,100,- 
000,000.  Similar  financial  results  are  reported  by 
Mayor  Fitler,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  report,  dated 
April  6,  1891,  wherein  he  says  that  "  either  the  water 
works  or  the  gas  works,  now  the  property  of  the  city, 
could  be  mortgaged  for  a  sufficient  sum,  at  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  city  debt 
not  now  in  the  sinking  fund,  and  after  paying  the 
interest  on  such  a  mortgage,  either  of  the  works 
would  yield  to  the  city  a  credit  balance  of  not  less 
than  S50O,0O0  annually.  The  value  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  of  these  two  properties  will  never  be 
realized  until  she  loses  either  of  them,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  either  of  these 
great  and  valuable  properties  will  be  either  leased  or 
sold." 

The  amount  of  gas  used  by  each  consumer  in  the 
cities  owning  their  works  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  consumption  in  fifty  cities 
is  from  10,000  to  31,000  feet  per  consumer.  The  rest 
of  the  Massachusetts  cities  show  from  31,000  to 
45,000  feet. 

Very  interesting  is  the  comparison  of  the  per  cent- 
age  of  gas  consumers  to  the  total  population  in  the 
ten  Massachusetts  cities,  where  the  net  price  for  gas 
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is  less  than  $1.60.     The    percentages  are  given  in 
Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV. 


Lowell 

Htiverhil! 

Boston 

New  Bedford.. 

Spencer 

LawreDce 

Taunton 

WoTceBter 

Holvoke 

FallBiver 


Average  price 


tl.lO 
1.40 
1.23 


1.25 
1.41 
1.47 

1,50 


Average.. 


11.40 


The  average  is  only  5.64  while  the  average  per- 
centage in  the  nine  cities  owning  their  works  is  7.1. 
This  is  very  singular,  since  the  predominance  of 
negroes,  who  use  little  gas,  in  most  of  the  cities 
owning  their  works,  fully  counterbalances  the  for- 
eign-born population  in  the  Massachusetts  cities. 
The  differences  in  price  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  it,  as  the  average  price  in  the  nine  public  com- 
panies was  $1.32,  since  reduced  to  $1.27,  and  in 
the  ten  private  companies  it  was  $1.40,  a  difference 
of  only  8  cents.  We  seem  then  to  be  driven  to  the 
same  remarkable  conclusion  in  regard  to  gas  as  were 
the  commissioners  on  sources  of  water  supply  for 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  made  February  1,  1889. 
They  found,  on  a  careful  investigation  of  about  250 
tewna,  that  even  where  prices  were  the  same  there 
was,  as  indicated  by  meters  and  number  of  faucets, 
a  much  greater  use  of  water  furnished  by  public 
than  by  private  coVnpanies.     The  probable  explana- 
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tion  is  that  tbe  average  American  has  an  instinctive 
dislike  for  patronizing  a  monopoly  further  than  is 
possible,  especially  where  its  profits  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  large.  On  the  other  hand,  extensive 
use  of  public  works  whose  revenues  seem  to  a  degree 
his  own,  and  likely  to  lessen  his  taxes,  is  not  so 
much  begrudged. 

Coal. 
In  Table  V  are  given  the  average  candle  power 
of  the  gas,  the  feet  of  gas  in  the  holder  per  pound 
of  coal,  and  the  cost  of  gas  coal  per  long  ton  deliv- 
ered at  the  works. 


Name  or  City. 


Philadeiphia,... 

Richmond 

AlexandrliL 

Henderson, . 

Wheeling  

Bellefonliiine 

Danville 

CharloiteBville . . 
Hamilton 


Cost  of  gas  cual 

;    ^0  iHiiiuiJtj'. 


2.38 

].ea 

3.36 


The  average  candle  power  of  these  nine  cities  is 
17.9,  although  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  gas  sold 
is  over  19.3.  The  average  candle  power,  as  revealed 
by  413  official  inspections  of  69  gas  companies  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1890,  was  17.19.  So  here  again 
the  public  works  show  a  slight  advantage.  It  should 
be   said,    however,    that  in   New  York,    Baltimore, 

'Price  since  the  summer  of  1891)  reduced  lo  14.41. 
-Price  at  the  beginning  of  1891  raised  to  (2.59. 
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and  several  other  large  cities,  a  candle  power  of 
from  21  to  25  is  claimed  by  the  companies.  The 
candle  power  in  Philadelphia  i8  steadily  increasing. 
This  is  considered  by  gas  engineers  to  be  possible 
only  bj-  the  use  of  water  gas,  of  which  something 
will  be  said  in  another  place, 

A  great  factor  in  the  cost  of  gas  is  the  price  of 
coal  and  the  amount  of  gas  to  be  gotten  from  a  ton. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  4.5  feet  can'be  produced 
in  the  holder  per  pound  of  coal,  as  is  true  of  all  but 
two  of  the  works  just  cited.  Then  from  8,200  pounds 
of  coal,  neglecting  40  pounds  as  loss  of  coal  in  hand- 
ling, we  have  9,900  feet  of  gas.  Assuming  12  per 
cent,  leakage  and  unaccounted-for  gas  in  distribu- 
tion. 8,712  feet  would  reach  the  burner.  Now  a 
difference  of  a  dollar  in  cost  of  coal,  if  distributed 
over  8.712  feet,  means  11.5  cents  per  thousand  feet. 
If  the  yield  of  the  coal  were  4.7  feet  to  the  pound 
and  the  leakage  8  per  cent.,  then  10.5  cents  per 
thousand  feet  of  gas  must  be  allowed  for  every 
change  of  a  dollar  in  the  price  of  gas  coal.  This  is 
important,  (ras  companies  often  justify  fifty  cents 
higher  charge  in  one  place  than  in  another  of  similar 
size,  by  a  difference  of  one  to  two  dollars  a  ton  in 
price  of  ooal.  Yet  a  difference  of  $2.00  a  ton  in  coal 
involves  only  from  20  to  2'd  cents  difference  per 
thousand  feet  in  the  cost  of  gas.  Frequently,  too, 
a  gas  company  which  pays  a  high  price  for  coal  can 
recoup  itself  by  advantages  in  the  sale  of  residuals, 
or  in  other  ways.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  but 
two  cases  the  yield  per  pound  of  coal  in  the  above 
nine  cities  is  from  4.5  to  5.03  feet.  The  average, 
owing  to  the  poor  yield  in  Charlottesville  and  Alex- 
andria, is  4,57.      It  will  be  further  noticed  that,  save 
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in  Wheeling  and  Danville,  gas  coal  costs  from  $3.38 
to  $3.89  per  ton.  The  cost  of  gas  coal  in  some  Massa- 
chusetts companies,  selected  by  the  Massachusetts 
gas  commissioners  for  special  study  in  1S89.  was  40 
to  43  cents  per  thousand  feet  in  the  holder,  or  from 
43  to  47  cents  in  the  burner,  indicating  about  $4.n0  to 
$4.50  as  the  price  of  coal  in  that  state. 

In  addition  to  gas  coal,  from  2  to  5,  or  rarely  10 
per  cent,  of  cannel  coal  or  a  half  gallon  of  oil  per 
thousand  feet  is  often  added,  to  insure  the  candle 
power  or  "enrich  "  the  gas.  Philadelphia,  in  liSOl, 
used  5,000  tons  of  cannel  coal  for  this  purpose,  cost- 
ing $6.78  a  ton,  in  connection  with  about  200,000 
tons  of  gas  coal,  costing  $3.89.  In  Richmond,  where 
gas  coal  cost  $8,35,  five  per  cent,  of  cannel  coal  was 
used,  at  $6.58  per  ton.  No  other  enricher,  excepting 
such  small  proportion  of  cannel  coal,  was  used  last 
year  in  any  of  the  public  works. 

Cost  of  Labor  and  Other  Items. 

The  writer  has  learned  the  cost  of  coal  per  l.uOo 
feet  in  the  holder  in  only  three  cities.  In  Philadel- 
phia in  1890  it  was  37.3  per  cents:  in  Bellefontaine 
38.6  cents;  in  Henderson  33  cents.  The  cost  of  coal, 
of  labor,  of  other  items  (aside  from  improvements, 
interest  and  taxes)  and  the  receipts  from  residuals 
sold,  and  also  the  net  cost  of  gas  on  every  thousand 
feet  of  gas  used  in  the  burner  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

It  is  difficult  to  fill  out  the  above  table  for  Phila- 
delphia, since,  for  reasons  to  be  given  later,  one-third 
of  the  gas  is  made  by  a  private  company,  and  sold  in 
the  holder  to  the  city.  It  is  thus  hard  to  compare  the 
costs  of  labor,  etc.,  with  other  cities.  The  gross  cost 
holder  in  Philadelphia  of  the   2, 177,073,0* lU 
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TABLE  VI. 


Namkok  Placb. 


Phitadelphia '  43.2^ 

RiclitDOnd M.6 

Alexandria.   60.0 

Henderson 38.4 

Wheeling 20.8 

Bellefontaine 31.2 

Danville 50.6 

CharlotlesviUe...  62.8 

Hamilton 30.2 


I  ml 

Isls 


fill' 


70.0«- 

47    >• 

S.fli- 

11, a 

76. 6' 

43.9 

12.0 

8,2 

94  7 

9.7 

7.5 

74.6 

27.2 

2.5 

111.3 

34.3 

2fl.4 

l.B 

18.1 

44.6 

47.8 

8,0 

8.4 

98.0 

36.2 

4.9 

5.1 

87.8 

feet  manufactured  hy  the  city  in  1890  was  73  cents, 
of  which  87.3  cents  was  cost  of  gas  coal  and  cannel 
coal,  and  36.7  cents  was  cost  of  lime  used  for  purify- 
ing, and  other  materials,  and  of  wages  and  salaries 
in  approximately  the  ratio  of  one-third  for  materials 
and  two-thirds  of  the  35.4  cents  for  labor.  From 
the  73  cents  gross  cost  must  be  deducted  13  cents  for 
residuals  or  by-products,  coke,  tar,  etc.,  leaving  60 
cents  as  the  net  cost  in  the  burner  of  the  coal  gas 
made  by  the  city.  The  cost  of  coal  and  price  of  resi- 
duals sold,  as  given  above,  were  calculated  only  on 
gas  manufactured  by  the  city.  There  was  bought  of 
a  private  company  1,134,922,000  feet  of  water  gas  in 
the  holder  for  37  cents  per  thousand,  and  mixed 
with  the  coal  gas,  reducing  the  cost  of  all  the  gas  to 
52  cents  in  the  holder.  To  this  must  be  added  18 
cents   for  distribution  expenses,    such   as  leakage, 

'In  1889  the  net  cost  in  Richmond  was  76.1,  hei'ause  of  letter 
market  for  coke  and  less  leitkace,     Recidnals  sold  for  13. K. 
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repair  of  mains,  meter  inspectors,  clerical  labor, 
etc.  Thus  the  totarcost  of  gas  in  the  burner  is  70 
cents. 

Philadelphia,  according  to  the  late  Buperintendent, 
Mr.  Wagner,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer,  would 
make  its  own  water  gas,  and  would  make  it  even 
cheaper  than  37  cents,  if  not  prevented  from  incur- 
ring the  necessary  expense  for  plant  by  constitu- 
tional limitation  on  indebtedness.  This  is  also  the 
reason  assigned  for  not  owning  the  electric  lights. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  thus  to  limit  indebtedness 
or  taxation  so  arbitrarily.  It  would  probably  be  a 
sufficient  check  on  rash  action  if  a  city  council  were 
simply  forced  to  secure  direct  indorsement  from  the 
voters  for  increased  debt  or  taxes.  The  reason  given 
for  water  gas  being  sold  to  the  city  for  37  cents 
in  the  holder,  while  the  coal  gas  made  by  it  costs  60 
cents,  is  that  water  gas  can  be  made  cheaper  in 
Philadelphia  than  coal  gas,  and  that,  a  fixed  and 
regular  amount  of  water  gas  being  supplied  hourly 
or  daily  through  the  year,  it  can  be  made  cheaper 
than  if  subject  to  the  irregularity  of  demand,  to 
which  the  city,  dealing  directly  with  the  consumer 
in  all  seasons,  is  subjected.  A  prominent  gas  en- 
gineer in  the  east  tells  the  writer  that  he  believes 
the  private  company  is  not  making  any  money  at 
37  cents,  but  is  trying  thus  gradually  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  city  works.  The  truth  of  this  cannot,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  any  outside  partj-. 

In  all  the  cities  except  Philadelphia  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  keep  separate  the  expenses  in  the  holder 
and  in  the  burner.  Labor,  it  will  be  noticed,  varies 
from  26.4  cents  in  Bellefontaine  to  47.8  cents  in  Dan- 
ville, and  47.2  in  Richmond.     The  largeness  of  this 
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item  in  the  latter  city  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
storage  capacity,  or  of  a  water  gas  attachment  wliich 
can  be  fired  when  a  large  supply  of  gas  is  needed. 
An  exclusively  coal  gas  plant  cannot  be  so  quickly 
increased  in  capacity,  and  then  diminished  as  need 
requires.  Consequently  there  must  always  be  enough 
men  on  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  machiuery  and 
storage  capacity  where  the  latter  is  deficient,  and  to 
run  the  coal  gas  plant  to  the  height  of  its  capacity 
during  the  few  hours  of  every  evening  when  needed. 
The  cost  of  coal  per  thousand  feet  in  the  burner 
varies  from  90.8  cents  in  Wheeling  to  fi4.4  cents  in 
Danville.  The  usual  cost  is  from  2H  to  40  cents.  In 
Massachusetts,  in  companies  selected  tor  study  by 
the  gas  commission,  the  labor  cost  is  from  14  to  20 
cents.  But  this  only  includes  the  making.  If  Ihe 
labor  cost  of  delivery  were  added  the  entire  sura 
might  equal  that  of  the  public  companies.  The  lat- 
ter probably  pay  more  to  common  labor,  the  former 
more  to  the  officers.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  train- 
ing any  laborer  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  do  nearly 
all  the  work  necessary  in  gas-making.  A  gas  engi- 
neer of  first-class  ability  as  superintendent  is  about 
the  only  skilled  labor  required  aside  from  the  cleri- 
cal work. 

The  cost  of  repairs,  improvements  and  miscella- 
neous items,  varies  from  1.0  cents  in  Bellefontaine 
to  12  cents  in  Alexandria,  where  the  worn  out  con- 
dition of  some  of  tho  plant  requires  large  expendi- 
tures for  running  the  works  as  well  as  for  improve- 
ments. No  attempt  was  made  by  the  writer  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  water,  usually  supplied 
from  city  mains,  used  by  the  gas  works.     But  this 
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item  is  known  to  be  less  than  a  cent  a  thousand  feet 
in  amount. 

Residuals. 

The  receipts  from  residuals,  such  as  coke  and 
ammonia,  as  appears  in  the  last  table,  vary  from  5.1 
cents  in  Charlottesville  to  13.1  cents  in  Richmond, 
nearly  as  much  in  Philadelphia,  and  24.3  cents  in 
Hamilton.  This  is  an  important  element  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  gas  making.  In  six  selected  companies 
in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  report  of  the  gas 
commissioners  of  that  state  for  1889,  the  sum 
received  for  residuals  varied  from  13  to  23  cents  in 
the  holder,  which,  allowing  10  per  cent,  leakage, 
would  mean  14  to  25  cents  in  the  burner.  Resi- 
duals, then,  find  a  better  sale  in  Massachusetts,  and, 
BO  far  as  that  item  goes,  gas  ought  to  be  cheaper  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  these  nine  cities  under  con- 
sideration. An  analysis  of  the  value  of  the  various 
by-products  will  soon  be  considered.  Meantime 
attention  is  called  to  the  last  column  in  the  above 
table,  giving  the  net  cost  exclusive  of  improvements, 
interest  and  taxes,  but  including  ordinary  repairs, 
such  as  are  needed  from  day  to  day.  This  net  cost 
varies  from  34.3  cents  in  Wheeling  to  98  cents  in 
Danville.  In  six  of  the  nine  companies  it  is  below 
77  cents.  The  higher  prices  in  the  other  three  are 
due  to  high  cost  of  coal  and  small  size  of  city,  as  in 
the  case  of  Danville,  or  insufficient  and  leaky  mains, 
as  in  Alexandria. 

As  remarked  in  the  preface,  if  any  success  has 
been  won  by  city  ownership,  and  the  price  of  gas 
been  made  lower,  or  the  net  revenue  to  the  city  been 
greater,  or  political  corruption,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
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bt'eii  less  than  in  most  private  works  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  all  cities  that  have  tried  public 
ownership  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  its  continu- 
ance, the  result  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  better  nat- 
ural conditions  of  success  than  exist  in  most  Ameri- 
can cities.  In  fact,  several  of  these  cities,  by  virtue 
of  their  large  negro  vote,  which  is  usually  ignorant 
if  not  corrupt,  would  appear  to  be  less  favorably 
situatfd  for  public  ownership  than  most  northern 
cities. 

TABLE  VII. 


=1 
ll 


il 


m 


PliilaJi-Iplua 203,734.5 

Kii'liiDond' 17,818 

Alexandria ,  i',200 

Hen.ieraon 1,153.4 

Wlieelintt 16,175 

Bellefonlaine 891.(i 

Diinville I.ISG 

Cliarlolteaville  ...  79(1.8 

llaroiltoii 2,U22 


"VVe  now  study  the  coke  obtained  as  chief  of  the 
by-products.  Tn  Table  VTI  are  given  the  amount 
of  coal  (long  tons  of  2:240  pounds)  carbonized  or 
used  in  the  retorts,  the  amount  of  coke  obtained 
per  t<iu  of  coal  carbonized,  and  likewise  the  amount 
of  coke  sold,  the  amount  burnt  at  the  works  and 
the  amount  left  on  hand  unsold  in  1890  per  ton  of 
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coal  carbonized.      Finally,  the  amount  of  tar   solii 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  is  given. 

The  chief  column  in  Table  VII  is  that  giving 
the  pounds  of  coke  sold  per  ton  of  coal.  Although 
a  ton  of  coal  will  make  fully  half  as  much  by  weight 
of  coke,  a  considerable  part  of  this  is  used  for  fuel 
in  making  the  gas.  Six  of  the  above  cities  sell  from 
394  to  811  pounds  of  coke  for  every  2240  pounds  of 
coal  carbonized.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  ten  to 
fourteen  gallons  of  tar  are  obtained  from  a  ton  of 
coal,  and  sold,  when  not  used  in  the  streets  for  pav- 
ing. From  tar  are  made  pavements,  roofs  and  valu- 
able aniline  dyes,  which  have  largely  displaced  vege- 
table dyes. 

TABLE  Vlll. 


1^3 


Philadelphia 7-1. 11 

Kichmoiid' 73 

Alexandria 31.5 

Henderson 4(> 

WheelinR Hhi 

Bellefoniaine  —  45.2 

Danville 

rharloltesviile..-.  24,7 

Hamilton* 73 


-I.: 


In  Table  VIII  are  given  the  amount  of  coke  and 
the    amount  of    tar    sold   per   thousand  feet  o{   gas 

'  Kiehmond  rec<-i|'l!i  are  analyied  fur  ISS^t.  In  l"*!' '  siiii-*  of  riikf 
vere  aboul  1.5  t.'ents  \es*.  but  fall  iletail.-i  are  noi  at  Imn-l. 

'Theflpirea  for  Hamilton  in  this  tiibk'  covit  only  the  liist  lei: 
months  of  the  year. 
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used  in  the  burner.  Also  the  price  of  coke  per 
bushel  of  forty  pounds  and  of  tar  per  barrel  of  fifty 
gallons.  There  is  given  the  value  of  the  coke  and  of 
the  tar  sold  per  thousand  feet  of  gas. 

The  wide  difference  shown  in  prices  for  coke  and 
tar  in  these  cities  is  not  to  any  great  degree  due 
to  the  management  of  the  works,  but  to  the  market 
for  these  by-products.  Coke  is  often  lowest  where 
coal  is  cheapest,  and  vice  versa,  for  a  cheap  coal  dis- 
trict is  often  possessed  of  coke  ovens  which  give  a 
great  supply  at  low  prices.  Thus  the  high  price  of 
coal  in  some  districts  is  partly  atoned  for  by  the 
accompanying  receipts  for  residuals.  Owing  to  the 
gradual  displacement  of  coal  gas  by  water  gas, 
which  furnishes  no  tar  nor  coke  for  sale,  the  market 
for  these  residuals  is  improving.  Coke  is  usually 
sold  iu  the  city  where  it  is  made,  but  tar  is  some- 
times sent  long  distances.  Danville,  Virginia,  for 
instance,  sells  its  tar  in  Chicago. 

Only  two  cities  of  the  nine  under  consideration 
find  a  sufficient  market  for  ammonia  to  make  it 
profitable  to  save,  Kichmoud  obtains  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent  and  Wheeling  1.4  cents  for  ammonia.  Am- 
monia is  now  used  not  only  in  medicine  but  in  the 
arts. 

Total  Cost  of  Gas. 
In  Table  IX  we  repeat  a  column  given  on  a  pre- 
vious page  as  to  the  cost  of  gas  apart  from  permanent 
improvements,  interest  and  taxes.  Then  is  given 
the  cost  of  such  improvements,  the  cost  of  gas 
including  the  latter  item,  the  percentage  of  the  price 
of  coal  borne  by  all  the  residuals,  and  the  cost  of 
coal  less  the  amount  obtained  for  residuals. 
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TABLE  IX. 


Philadelphia . . 

Richmond 

AlexMidri«.... 

Henderson 

Wheeling 

Bellefontaine  . 

Danville 

Charlottesville. 
Hamilton 


"(B 

Ss 

l-l 

S 

SSh 

i 

y^'j 

t"^ 

M 

ill 

i 

ps- 

70    ' 

14    ' 

84    ' 

33,856 

28.6  ' 

76.6 

6.9 

83.6 

23 

W.7 

20.2 

130.9 

41.8 

74.6 

13 

87  6 

19.B 

30.9 

34.3 

6.8 

40.2 

78.2 

4.6 

44.6 

44.5 

53. 

16.1 

87.8 

12 

99.8 

96 

47.7 

48.4 

45  6 

81 

6.9 

The  expenditure  for  improvements  was  unuaually 
large  in  Alexandria,  owing  to  a  new  holder,  and  will 
continue  large  for  the  next  two  years  if  needed  im- 
provements, such  as  the  city  otflciaJs  desire,  are 
made.  Expenditures  in  Danville,  Henderson  and 
Charlottesville  will  be  less  than  given  in  the  table, 
while  in  Bellefontaine  and  Hamilton  they  are  likely 
to  be  more.  In  the  list  ot  expenses  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  public 
or  street  lamps,  which  is  often  assumed  by  the  gas 
works,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  delivering  gas. 

The  total  cost  of  gas,  exclusive  of  interest  and 
taxes,  is  under  50  cents  in  Wheeling,  Bellefontaine 
and  Hamilton;  from  SO  to  90  in  Richmond,  Phila- 
delphia and  Henderson:  and  from  l^l.dO  to  s^LSl 
in   Charlottesville,   Danville  and   Alexandria.      The 


I  y« 


a  Homllio 
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reasons  for  the  high  cost  in  the  three  latter  cities 
can  profitably  occupy  us  a  moment,  even  at  the  risk 
of  repeating  what  Is  said  elsewhere.  In  Charlottes- 
ville the  cost  with  improvements  was  almost  $1,00  in 
1?90,  but  owing  to  the  need  of  few  further  improve- 
ments will  be  little  more  than  90  cents  for  a  time. 
This  is  a  good  type  of  a  small  city,  with  high  price 
of  coal  and  a  very  poor  market  for  residuals.  The 
cost  of  coal  less  the  residuals  is  47.7  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet  of  gas  consumed  as  compared  with  4.5 
cents  in  Wheeling.  Few' cities  are  worse  off  in  this 
particular  than  Charlottesville.  Then  credit  should 
be  given  the  gas  works  in  Charlottesville  for  the  tar 
used  in  the  city  streets,  and  worth  perhaps  two  or 
three  cents  per  thousand  feet.  The  high  total  cost 
in  Danville  of  $1.14^  is  likewise  due  in  part  to  a 
high  price  of  coal  accompanying  a  poor  market  for 
residuals.  The  cost  of  coal  in  Danville  less  the 
receipts  from  residuals  was  42.2  cents  in  1890. 
Injury  to  the  works  by  a  freshet  involved  expense 
of  repairs  as  well  as,  for  a  time,  greater  cost  in  mak- 
ing gas.  Permanent  improvements  also  cost  16.5 
cents.  In  spite  of  all  this,  to  keep  the  cost  of  gas 
down  to  $1.14i  is  indicative  of  good  rather  than  bad 
management. 

Little  excuse  can  be  made  for  Alexandria,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  city  of  the  nine  whose  gas 
management  is  now  open  to  serious  criticism.  The 
chief  trouble,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  seems 
to  lie,  not  in  the  superintendent  and  not  in  any  spoils 
system  among  the  employees  (for  few  changes  have 
been  made  for  political  reasons,  at  least  of  late 
years),  but  in  the  short-sightedness  of  the  city  coun- 
cil in  not  renewing  and  improving  the  mains  and 
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works  as  they  wore  out,  or  as  increased  consumption 
and  the  inventions  of  the  times  rendered  wise.  The 
result  now  is  that  while  the  cost  of  gas  in  1890  was 
94.7  cents,  or  next  to  Danville,  which  has  also  appar- 
ently been  rather  dilatory  until  lately  in  making 
improvements,  26.2  cents  had  to  be  spent  on  improve- 
ments, and  more  than  that  will  be  needed  during  the 
next  three  years  in  order  to  place  the  works  abreast 
of  the  times.  As  the  city  government  now  gives 
evidence  of  some  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  of 
an  intention  to  improve  the  works  at  once,  the  out- 
look is  hopeful.  And  even  in  Alexandria  the  citi- 
zens are  getting  their  gas  for  $1.44,  or  much  less 
than  scores  of  American  cities  of  similar  size  which 
have  an  equal  market  for  coal  and  residuals. 

Value  of  the  Works  and  Indebtedness. 
It  remains  to  determine  the  indebtedness  on  these 
gas  plants,  and,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  pri- 
vate works,  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  interest  and 
taxes.  On  none  of  the  works  are  any  taxes  levied, 
but  such  amount  as  would  have  to  be  paid  by  a  pri- 
vate company  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  making, 
when  comparing  the  financial  results  of  public  with 
private  management.  In  the  matter  of  interest, 
where  the  works  have  been  paid  for  without  higher 
charges  for  gas  than  a  private  company  would  have 
imposed,  the  case  is  more  doubtful.  Is  it  not  one 
great  advantage  of  public  ownership  that,  provided 
the  works  are  kept  abreast  of  the  times  out  of  the 
income,  there  is  no  necessity  of  paying  interest? 
As,  however,  some  of  the  gas  companies  in  question, 
notably  Philadelphia,  may  for  the  sake  of  revenue 
have  charged  more  than  a  private  company  would 
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have  done,  and  as  it  is  commonly  believed  that  pub- 
lic companies  could  not  be  successful  if  they  had  to 
pay  interest,  a  full  allowance  will  be  made  for  this 
item. 

Five  of  the  nine  cities  under  examination  have  paid 
for  their  works  out  of  their  earnings.  Of  the  other 
four,  Philadelphia,  Danville,  Charlottesville  and 
Hamilton,  it  may  be  said  that  Hamilton,  having  only 
just  completed  its  works  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  has 
had  no  time  to  pay  for  them,  while  Charlottesville 
oyres  only  ^20,000,  of  which  $8,600  was  incurred  for 
improvements  in  1889.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  cancel  this  debt  soon.  In  Danville 
likewise  there  is  a  debt  of  $30,000  at  five  per  cent., 
for  recent  improvements.  The  original  debt  of 
$30,000  for  the  works  has  yet  some  years  to  run,  but 
I  was  informed  that  the  works  have  more  than  paid 
for  themselves  out  of  their  net  earnings.  The  debt 
on  the  Philadelphia  works  is  $3,000,000  at  6  per  cent, 
payable  between  January  1,  1899  and  January  1, 
1905.  There  is  a  large  amount  in  the  sinking  fund, 
!?2,200,OU0,  toward  the  payment  of  these  loans,  so 
that  the  net  indebtedness  is  only  $1,300,000.  In  most 
of  the  nine  cities  money  can  be  borrowed  by  the 
municipalities  at  4^  to  5i  per  cent.,  but  6  per  cent. 
interest  and  2  per  cent,  taxes,  a  very  liberal  allowance 
on  the  actual  value  of  the  works,  will  be  computed. 

The  difficult  point  is  to  determine  what  this  actual 
present  value  is.  Very  evidently  it  is  not  to  be 
formed  by  a  capitalization  of  the  net  earnings,  for 
the  net  profit  after  the  payment  of  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est and  taxes  are  what  we  are  seeking.  Nor  will  it 
do  to  value  the  works  at  their  entire  cost  to  date. 
Much  of  the  original  plant  has  been  displaced  by 
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larger  and  better.  A  large  part,  too,  of  that  still  in 
use  could  now,  owing  to  fall  in  price  of  material,  be 
built  for  much  less  than  it  originally  cost. 

Suppose  that  a  factory  in  a  competitive  business 
costs  $100,000  and  makes  a  net  profit  of  ^10,000, 
which,  we  will  assume,  is  considered  an  average 
profit  on  a  new  investment.  Now  suppose  that  after 
eight  years  rival  factories  of  equal  efficiency  are  built 
for  S70,000  each  and  are  content,  consequently,  with 
$7,0110  profit.  The  first  factory  will  have  to  sell  its 
goods  at  $7,000  profit  if  it  would  continue  to  com- 
pete, and  therefore  the  factory  would  no  longer  be 
valued  at  1100,000,  but  at  $70,000,  which  may  be 
looked  at  as  a  capitalization  of  its  earning  power, 
but  which,  because  of  freedom  of  competition,  is 
virtually  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  duplicating  equally 
efficient  works.  The  $30,000  depreciation  has  been 
counted  off  as  part  of  the  expenses  during  the  five 
3'ears.  Evidently  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  applied 
to  a  monopoly,  as  Professor  James  so  conclusively 
proved  in  his  monograph  of  the  American  Economic 
Association.' 

The  illustration  used  by  him,  while  much  like  that 
just  given,  deserves  quotation.  Too  much  light  can 
not  be  thrown  on  this  popular  fallacy  of  all  monopo- 
lies that  a  corporation  is  justified  in  earning  dividends 
forever,  on  all  the  capital  ever  invested  in  the  works. 
Says  our  authority — 

"If  u  man  goes  into  tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  and  findu 
that  he  must  tear  down  and  rebui1<l  his  factory,  he  is  prevented 
from  keeping  the  cost  of  the  old  mills  in  his  en  pi  U>l  account,  by 
the  simple  fact  that,  if  ha  does  so,  another  man  who  is  witling  to 
come  in  and  invest  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  which  the  new 

'"The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipalty  to  the  Oas  Supply," 
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will  cost  cao  compete  with  him  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  cost. 
In  the  same  way.  it  &  new  process  makes  his  old  machinery  uselesB, 
he  must  simply  throw  it  away,  charge  it  up  to  profit  and  loss,  and 
b^JD  again.  In  this  way  the  intei-eata  of  consumers  are  continually 
guaranteed,  bo  that  they  alwaya  obtain  commoditiea  on  the  same 
basia  of  their  cost  of  maoufacture  with  the  newest  and  most  ap- 
proved proceeaee.  The  old  capital  is  tbue  continually  cleared  away 
and  the  basia  for  a  regular  and  rapid  economic  advance  is  secured." 

On  examining  the  reports  and  inquiring  of  the  gas 
superintendents  of  the  nine  cities  in  question,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hahit  of  private 
monopolies,  and  valued  their  works  at  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  their  earning  power,  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  works  and  of  all  sub- 
sequent improvements.  For  some  purposes,  as,  for 
example,  in  valuing  the  works  for  sale,  no  objection 
can  be  made  to  capitalizing  earning  power.  But 
since  we  are  seeking  to  separate  from  the  purely 
monopoly  profits  the  cost  of  gas  making  as  cost  is 
determined  in  competitive  business,  viz.,  by  market 
rates  of  interest  and  profit  on  the  real  present  cost 
of  the  plant,  we  must  here  adopt  another  principle. 

We  must  find  the  present  cost  of  duplicating  works 
of  the  present  efficiency  and  of  substantially  the 
same  character.  To  do  this  was  not  found  so  diffi- 
cult as  was  feared.  The  plant  in  every  city  was 
divided  into  four  grand  divisions, — (1)  the  street 
mains,  (2)  meters  and  services,  the  latter  being  a 
technical  name  for  the  connections  between  the 
street  mains  and  the  house  meters,  (3)  the  land  used 
by  the  gas  works,  (4)  the  holders  and  manufacturing 
plant.  In  most  cases  it  was  found  that,  with  a  little 
calculation,  the  superintendents  could  give  these 
items.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  the  street 
mains,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  as  good  as 
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new,  which  exaggerates  on  the  side  of  overvalua- 
tion, if  one  knows  the  lengths  of  the  pipe  of  each 
size,  the  weight  of  the  various  sizes  by  the  linear 
foot,  such  &s  standard  tables  give,  the  value  of  iron 
pipe  by  the  ton,  laid  alongside  the  trench  and  the 
cost  per  foot  of  laying.  The  cost  of  meters  and  ser- 
vices can  be  easily  found  by  multiplying  the  average 
value  per  consumer  by  the  number  of  consumers. 
A  large  contractor,  Messrs.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  re- 
cently estimated  that  the  cost  of  new  meters  and 
services  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  would  be  $16.00,  and 
iron  pipe,  delivered  in  the  streets,  826.66  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  2,S41  meters  and  10,076  services  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1889  was  $06,779.68,  which  is  at  a  some- 
what lower  rate  per  meter  and  service.  While  all 
pipe  of  a  given  size  is  not  of  the  same*  weight,  the 
weight  does  not  usually  exceed  the  following — 
For  2-inch  gas  pipes,       9  poiinilB  )>er  linear  foot. 

14 

23       ..  .. 


The  land  is  usually  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  its 
value  is  not  great.  The  main  works,  such  as  the 
holders,  benches  for  making  the  gas,  scrubbers,  puri- 
fiers, engines,  boilers,  station  meters,  etc.,  have  been 
so  recently  renewed  in  part  in  most  of  the  works  that 
a  pretty  reliable  estimate  could  be  made  by  the  super- 
intendent. On  such  figures,  which  are  certainly  cor- 
rect within  20  per  cent.,  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
too  large  than  too  small,  I  have  relied  in  the  next 
table. 
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udded  1elf7-'l>0 


Manufactur'g  capacity  dailv  15,800,000  ft.   8,8(10,000  ft.' 

Holder  capacity '. '.  14,908,000  ft.  12,138.000  ft. 

Services,  Number  of  - 158,905  129,788    ' 

Meters,  Number  of 133,290  117,646 

Pipe  over  Oincei)  in  diameter  167.25  miles  134.25  miles. 
Total  pipe  of  all  sizes 9M8.3        "     SG3.3 


One  exception  was  made.  No  computation  was 
secured  from  the  Philadelphia  'authorities.  Therefore 
a  computation  was  made  by  the  writer  in  the  way 
now  to  be  explained.  It  appears  from  the  report  of 
the  gas  department  of  1890  that  S!S17,667.48  have 
been  spent  in  the  last  four  years  for  improvements 
and  extensions.  By  comparing  thi'work  accomplished 
with  this  money  with  the  entire  plant,  it  appears 
that  this  expenditure  has  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  works  in  every  way  fully  2.^  per  cent.  Then 
$817,667.48  must  be  equal  to  one-fifth  the  present 
value  of  the  works  exclusive  of  land.  The  entire 
value  exclusive  of  land  must  therefore  be  approxi- 
mately 84,088,327.40.  Add  the  land  and  a  very  liberal 
margin  for  possible  undervaluation  and  $7,()00,(iii<) 
will  be  the  maximum  cost  of  duplicating  the  entire 
city  works.  Inasmuch  as  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
distributing  system  is  very  old,  some  of  it  dating 
hack  51  years,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  works 
in  their  present  condition  could  be  duplicated  for 
86,000,000,  including  the  land.  As  this  conclusion 
is  important,  and  will  be  made  the  basis  for  another 
deduction,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  more  in 
detail  the  way  in  which  the  $817,067.48  has  been 
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expended.  The  figures  do  not  include  the  plant  of 
the  private  water-gas  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Qas 
Improvement  Company,  which  the  city  has  the  option 
of  purchasing  at  any  time. 

The  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  present  plant 
added  from  18b7  to  1890  inclusive  must  thus  average 
^o  per  cent.,  but  to  avoid  all  criticism  we  may 
assume  the  average  to  be  18  per  cent.  If  now  $817.- 
007,48  will  increase  the  plant  18  per  cent.,  the  entire 
plant  can  be  built  for  $4,543,000.  Including  the 
land  $7,500,000  is  a  high  estimate  for  the  entire  plant. 
As  just  stated,  i(7, 000,000  is  probably  more  accurate. 
In  188.1  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  carefully  estimated  the 
value  of  the  entire  plant  to  be  #5,77n,O0O,  as  stated  in 
Appendix  D.  Only  about  $1,000,000  has  since  then 
been  spent  upon  the  works.  But  we  will  henceforth 
in  allowing  for  interest  and  taxes,  assume  the  value 
to  be  ft7,500,000. 

TABLE  XI. 


=  =K5   . 


1^ 


PliilailelpliU $7..^tO.()0(i 

KU-hmoinl oHl'-Wti 

.■Vl.'xiiii.lriii :fi,20fi 

Henrler-'in mi.l'Hi 

Wlici-liiin 38(i.(HNi 

Belle  f-.iitaiiit. 4-,0(!0 

Diinvillc 5J..Tfifl 

Chari.itteftville....  W.ikiO 

HamilKin .nKo.STU 


36.Hifi 

205,0110 


39.000 

17,01.0 

1 1 65.000  .k 


!X|>eni>c  lot  [lulilio  lamps. 
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The  plant  in  Richmond  cost  between  $800,000  and 
J900,000,  but  can  now  be  duplicated  for  $592,800, 
according  to  the  various  items  of  cost  given  by  the 
superintendent.  The  value  of  the  plants  of  the 
several  cities,  based,  with  the  exception  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  estimates  by  the  superintendents  as  in 
Richmond,  together  with  the  valuation  per  thousand 
feet  of  gas  made  in  1890,  is  given  in  Table  XI, 

Of  the  2,857,589,286  feet  burned  in  Philadelphia 
only  1,878,378,584  feet  are  made  by  the  city,  but  all  is 
delivered  through  city  pipes.  The  coat  of  a  distrib- 
uting system  in  a  large  city  equals  the  cost  of  the 
manufacturing  part  of  the  plant.  So  to  the  gas 
made  by  the  city  is  added  half  of  that  made  by  the 
water  gas  company  in  determining  the  capital  per 
thousand  feet.  So  rapidly  is  the  consumption  in- 
creasing in  Hamilton,  with  little  corresponding  need 
of  increase  in  the  plant,  that  that  city  will,  during 
the  present  year  IS91-2,  undoubtedly  show  a  capital 
of  less  than  ^5  per  thousand  feet.  In  the  large  cities, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond  and  Wheeling,  the  capital  is 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  in  none  of  the  other  and 
smaller  places  does  it  exceed  $6.00,  except  temporarily 
in  Hamilton.  In  fact,  it  is  over  $5.80  only  in  Hender- 
son, Kentucky, 

We  now  have  a  basis  for  judging  private  com- 
panies. The  question  simply  is,  are  they  trying  to 
earn  dividends  or  interest  on  a  capitalization  above 
from  $2-50  to  $6-50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city 
and  other  real  differences  in  the  cost  of  the  plant? 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the 
state  gas  commission,  the  Bay  State  Company,  with 
an  output  of  139,242,970  feet,  which  was  sold  exclu- 
sively to  other  companies,  and  therefore  required  no 
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capital  for  distribution,  is  capitalized  at  $35.99^,  or 
say  ^30.00,  for  every  thousand  feet  sold.  The  other 
company — the  Boston —  with  an  output  ten  times  as 
great,  is  capitalized  for  only  $1 .89,  or  an  avrage  on 
all  the  gas  used  in  Boston  of  about  $8.50.  But  since 
the  compilation  of  the  report  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  increase  of  capitalization,  for  in  the  Pro- 
gresnive  Age  of  February  16,  1890  (one  of  the  lead- 
ing gas-light  journals  of  the  country),  it  is  stated 
that  a  consolidation  in  the  hands  of  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration has  been  effected  of  all  the  gas  companies 
of  Boston,  South  Boston,  Dorchester  and  Roxbury, 
and  that  on  their  combined  output  of  1,758,300,643 
feet  $17,000,000  of  stoflk  and  bonds  have  been  issued, 
or  $9.67  per  thousand  feet.  No  comment  is  needed. 
The  average  capitalization  outside  of  Boston  and  its 
suburbs  was  $8.64.  Including  Boston,  the  average, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  gas  commission,  was 
$8.84,  and,  according  to  reported  later  developments, 
still  more.  The  average  in  the  nine  public  companies 
was  only  $4.R6  if  we  omit  Hamilton,  because  just 
beginning,  and  $4.77  if  we  include  Hamilton. 

From  the  statistics  ot  capital  and  output  given  in 
the  gas  directory  for  1890  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Brown,  editor 
ot  the  Progressive  Age,  the  capitalization  per  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  fifteen  largest  cities  giving  full 
returns,  was  found  to  be  as  follows; 


New  York f6.48 

Cliicafto 13.58 

Brooklyn 5.01 

St.  LotiiB 19.50' 

Italttmore  14.70 

Saa  FrftDciBco 11.76 

CiiiciiiQatl 0.50 

Kew  Orleans 20.25 

Average  capita  I  i 


Wnshington $3.25 

Milwaukee 2.59 

Jersey  City 13.42 

Louisville 7.32 

Omaha 5.30 

Rochester 9.09 

St.  Paul y.09 

.    $9.85 


'i  he  honila  alonv  in  St.  Iiouis  are  $9.45  per  ihuusanii. 
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Thus  an  average  capitalization  in  private  owned 
works  of  nearly  three  times  that  in  the  public  works 
of  corresponding  size  reveals  that  in  these  private 
companies  for  every  dollar  cost  of  duplicating  the 
works  there  are  nearly  $3.00  for  stock  and  bonds  out, 
on  most  of  which  a  good  income  is  obtained.  The 
game  excessive  over-capitalization  prevails  in  most  of 
the  smaller  cities.  In  Massachusetts  the  stringency 
of  the  law  against  stock  watering  and  the  oversight 
of  the  gas  commission  have  diminished  but  not  eradi- 
cated the  evil. 

In  England  laws  against  stock  watering  and  the 
example  of  many  cities  owning  their  gas  works  keeps 
the  capitalization  far  below  ours.  President  Hep- 
worth  of  the  Incorporated  Gas  Institute,  a  great 
association  of  gas  engineers  of  Great  Britain,  stated 
in  his  address  as  president  in  1891,  that  he  endorsed 
the  estimates  of  other  gas  experts,  whom  he  named, 
that  in  medium  and  large  sized  gas  works  the  capital- 
ization should  not  exceed  eleven  shillings  or  ^2.75  a 
thousand  feet.' 

In  a  letter  from  England  in  the  American  Gaslight 
Journal  of  July  27,  1891,  we  read: 

"One  reaaon  why  gaa  in  sold  i*henp1y  here  is  that  anything  in  tlie 
way  o[  'nratering'  the  stock  ie  uncommon.  Asttgeneral  rule  tlie 
capital  Btanda  at  the  aum  actually  paid  in,  the  whole  of  which  has 
bt?en  expended  for  bona  fide  capital  purposeG,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  landa,  erection  of  plant,  layinii;  mains,  etc.  At  the  loat  meeting 
of  the  Plymouth  Gas  Company,  which  enjoys  the  honor  of  supply- 
ing the  cheapest  gas  in  England,  the  chairman  told  the  aharehohlers 
that  the  sole  reason  why  the  company  were  able  to  supply  gas  so 
cheaply  was  that  their  capital  stood  at  the  low  rate  of  $8.1(1  per  ton 
of  coal  carlwnized,  (about  tl4  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  gas)  whilst 
that  of  other  companies  is  considered  moderate  it  below  (■!>,  (alH>Ut 
$2.25  per  thousand  feet)  and  often  ranged  as  liitih  as  f  40  per  ton  of 

■The  address  is  given  in  the  Progretiitf  Age,  July  15.  1891. 
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coal,  (abont  $4.60  per  thouBAud  feet).  This  simply  meant  that  8 
cenlH  i>er  1,000  cubic  feet  was  sufflcient  to  pay  full  dividends, 
whereas  other  companies  required  20  to  30  cents.  Taking  the  work- 
ingezpensesastheaame,  the  difference  between  8  and  20  or  30  cents 
went  to  the  consumers,  and  the  Plymouth  Gas  Company  were, 
therefore,  able  to  sell  at  12  to  20  cents  cheaper.  This  is  the  case  in 
fact,  the  Plymouth  price  being  42  cents,  and  other  companies  of 
similar  size  ranging  from  60  to  60  cento." 

The  Cost  of  Oas  with  Interest  and  Taxes. 
We  are  now  ready  to  determine  the  cost  of  gas 
with  the  inclusion  of  interest  and  taxes  on  the  value 
of  the  plant,  whether  the  city  has  in  fact  to  pay  in- 
terest and  taxes  or  not, 

TABLE  XII. 


Amountof      Am'lnflnlcr- 


iDlerMt  and 


Phila<lelphia....  B4  renU.      tQO0,rO0  23-7  f  fl.06 

Kkbmond M.5  47,424  27.3  l.ll 

Alexandria J'-'O.O  6,090  30.0  1.68 

Hendi'raon 87.6  4,813  48  1.36 

AVheelioR 4*12  30,400  26.3  67 

Bcllcfontaine...  44. n  3,36(i  3H  83 

Danville 1)4.5  4,445  44.1)  ).i>0 

('harlotleaville..  9V.6  2,720  4G.4  1.46 

Hamillon 48.4  14,070  61  -'J  1  -(» 


The  iutorest  and  taxes  in  Philadelphia  were  divided 
among  one-half  of  the  feet  of  gas  supplied  by  the 
private  company  an  well  as  among  the  feet  of  gas 
made  by  the  city  as  in  Table  XI.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  total  cost  of  gas,  even  counting  interest  and 
taxes  at  a  high  rate,  when  none  at  all  have  to  be 
paid  in  two  cases,  is  in  the  case  of  throe  companies 
from  67  cents  to  ^l.iMt;  in  the  case  of  two  more  it  is 
from  *I.iii)  to  ij^HO,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  four. 
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each  of  which  has  under  15,000  population,  the  cost 
runs  from  %\M  to  $1.60. 

It  is  not  at  all  certaiu  that  private  companies, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  prices  of  coal  and  resi- 
duals and  of  consumption,  do  not  average  as  well. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  few  if  any  private  com- 
panies give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  ability  to 
manufacture  cheaply  as  do  these  nine  cities.  The 
lowest  prices  for  gas,  however,  known  to  the  writer 
are  75  cents  in  South  Framingham,  Mass.;  30  cents 
in  Jackson,  Mich.;  35  cents  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind,  and 
50  cents  in  Hyde  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  in  all 
of  which  a  new  patent  process  is  being  tried.  No 
other  private  company  is  known  to  the  writer  as 
charging  below  a  dollar.  But  Wheeling  charges 
seventy-five  cents,  and  Hamilton  and  Bellefonraine 
might  do  80  if  they  did  not  wish  an  income  for  other 
uses.  Gas  was  temporarily  sold  for  fuel  purposes  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  a  few  houses  in  1890  as  an  ex- 
periment for  50  cents,  but  the  experiment  has  been 
for  a  time  discontinued. 

Comparison  of  Cost  of  Gas  in  Public  and  Private 
Companies. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  price  of 
gas  in  public  and  private  companies  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  alone  both  kinds  exist  is  so  favorable  to 
public  ownership  as  to  be  most  interesting: 

According  to  ''Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas 
Companies"  for  1891,  it  appears  that  there  are  eight 
private  gas  companies  in  Virginia.  Of  these  one 
charges  $3,  one  $2.70,  three  charge  82,  two  §1.00  to 
$2,  and  one  charges  *il.40.      Three  of  the   public 
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companies  charge  $1.5U,  although  Richmond  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  reduce  to  $1.25,  and  a  fourth 
charges  §1.44. 

In  West  Virginia  one  of  the  five  private  companies 
charges  ^(2.25,  two  charge  $2  with  some  discount  for 
prompt  payment,  one  charges  $1.60,  and  one  l?!; 
Wheeling  asks  only  75  cents. 

In  Pennsylvania  fifty-five  out  of  the  eighty-nine 
private  companies  charge  over  §1.50,  and  twenty- 
nine  charge  §2  and  upwards.  Eight  charge  $1.50, 
as  in  the  public  works  of  Philadelphia,  and  twenty- 
six  charge  from  §1  to  §1,45.  Of  the  latter,  eight 
located  where  gas  coal  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
Philadelphia,  such  as  Allegheny,  Pittsburg,  Monon- 
gahela,  Meadville  and  Titusville,  charge  only  ^l. 
Philadelphia  in  reality,  however,  gets  her  gas  for 
about  §1,  since  the  extra  5<i  cents  is  clear  profit, 
which  she  covers  into  the  city  treasury. 

In  Kentucky  none  of  the  eighteen  private  com- 
panies sell  as  low  aa  §1.25,  the  price  in  Henderson, 
which  owns  its  works. 

In  Ohio,  of  the  forty-three  private  companies,  only 
four  charge  §1,  the  price  of  the  two  public  com- 
panies, and  one  y.'i  cents.  The  company  charging 
the  latter  is  at  Hamilton,  and  was  charging  §2  until 
the  construction  of  the  public  works  compelled  the 
reduction.  The  pressure  must  be  so  great,  however, 
to  carry  the  gas  through  the  small  mains  that  the 
many  citizens  met  by  the  writer  in  Hamilton  believe 
that  tlie  city  gas  is  really  cheaper.  The  four  private 
companies  in  Ohio  charging  $1  for  gas  in  whatever 
quantity,  are  at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Sandusky  and 
Troy.     In  Cleveland,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities,  the 
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reduction  to  $1  was  forced  by  the  city  councils  in 
accordance  with  Ohio  law. 

Wheeling  not  only  charges  less  than  is  charged  in 
any  other  city  in  any  of  the  states  possessing  public- 
owned  works,  but  less  than  all  but  three  or  four 
companies  apparently  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
lower  price  recently  charged  in  these  seems  due  to  a 
fierce  war  of  rates  or  to  new  processes  of  manufac- 
ture whose  value  is  being  tested. 

A  most  valuable  official  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
gas  by  a  large  private  company — the  Laclede — in  St, 
Louie,  was  made  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  in  March, 
1889.  to  a  commission  of  the  city  council  that  was 
then  considering  the  propriety  of  leasing  the  Laclede 
works.  After  the  consolidation  of  all  the  gas  com- 
panies of  St.  Louis  under  one  management,  and  in 
answer  to  a  popular  demand,  the  figures  were  given  to 
the  public  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat  of  December  30,  1889,  As  this  is  the 
only  recent  revelation  of  the  cost  of  gas  making  in  a 
large  private  company,  the  following  details  will  be 
of  interest:  With  coal  at  $3.65  a  ton  and  coke  sell- 
ing at  7.4  cents  per  bushel,  and  a  good  market  for 
tar  and  ammonia,  so  that  7.2c  per  thousand  feet  of 
gas  in  the  burner  could  be  secured  therefrom,  the 
total  cost  including  taxes,  but  exclusive  of  interest 
and  profits,  was  declared  to  be  71  cents.  The  cost, 
however,  exclusive  of  lighting,  was  68, i)  cents. 
Coal  cost  39.2  cents.  After  deducting  24,5  cents  for 
residuals,  14.7  cents  was  left  as  a  balance  of  cost  on 
the  coal.  Labor  cost  37.1  cents,  repairs  5.'^  cents, 
taxes  3.1  cents  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as 
for  oil,  lime  and  insurance,  8,7  cents. 
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Improvements  since  the  conBolidation  of  the  gas 
companies  have,  according  to  a  good  authority,  re- 
duced the  coBt  to  possibly  65  cents.  Let  us  assume, 
however,  that  the  cost  is  still  68.9  cents,  and  that 
the  capitalization  should  be  $4.00  per  thousand  feet, 
or  $1,415,480.  If  our  previous  computation  means 
anything,  H.OO  for  such  a  large  output  is  ample. 
Then  the  company,  after  paying  all  taxes,  could  still 
make  8  per  cent,  if  it  sold  gas  at  $1.00.  The  price 
is  now  $1.18,  and  the  St.  Louis  city  council  were 
recently  defeated  in  the  courts  when  attempting  to 
reduce  the  price  to  $1.00,  According  to  an  official 
statement  of  this  Laclede  company,  as  given  in  the 
Progressive  Age,  July  1,  1891,  a  net  profit  of  $232,425 
was  made  on  a  sale  of  351,621,300  feet  of  gas  January 
1  to  May  31,  1891,  or  60  cents  per  thousand  feet. 
Assuming  the  cost  of  duplication  of  the  works  to  be 
$4  per  thousand  this  means  18.5  per  cent,  profit. 
If  this  same  gas  were  sold  at  9<i  cents  the  profit 
would  be  38  cents  per  thousand  or  9.5  per  cent,  on  a 
capitalization  of  $4,  and  7,5  per  cent,  on  a  capital- 
ization of  $5.  If  06  cents  profit  is  secured  by  selling 
at  $1.18,  evidently  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
delivery  aside  from  interest  is  only  62  cents. 

Another  evidence  of  the  cost  of  gas  making  is  fur- 
nished in  the  report  of  one  of  the  largest  contrac- 
tors of  gas  supplies  in  the  country,  Messrs,  R.  D. 
Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  committee  of  the 
city  council  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  The  city  hav- 
ing some  thought  of  owning  its  gas  plant,  engaged 
Mr.  Wood  to  send  to  Nashville  an  expert  gas  engi- 
neer. His  report  secured  at  some  expense  is  pub- 
lished herewith.     (See  Appendix  D,^ 
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Though  referring  to  the  conditiouB  of  one  city  only, 
its  conclusionB,  with  such  modificationB  as  other  con- 
ditions in  other  cities  require,  can  be  easily  accom- 
modated to  many  other  plans.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  estimate  of  Mr.  Wood  provides  for  a  capital  of 
1600,000,  hut  states  that  only  85547,000  would  be 
needed  for  100,000,000  feet,  the  balance  being  re- 
quired for  increasing  the  capacity  to  200,000,000  feet. 
It  is  known  to  the  officials  of  If'ashville  that  through 
some  misapprehension  the  value  of  the  land  was 
placed  at  least  $27,000  too  high.  The  actual  capital 
needed  according  to  this  estimate,  therefore,  when 
thus  corrected  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  would  be 
$520,000,  with  a  necessary  increase  to  $600,000  as 
the  output  doubles.  Now  interest  at  4|  per  cent.,  the 
rate  now  enjoyed  by  the  city,  state  taxes  at  one  per 
cent,  (an  over  estimate),  and  two  per  cent,  for  the 
sinking  fund,  gives  7i  per  cent,  on  the  $520,000,  or 
$39,000.  This  means  39  cents  per  thousand  feet  on 
an  output  of  100,000,000  feet.  The  cost  of  making 
and  delivering,  exclusive  of  interest,  sinking  fund 
and  taxes,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Wood  at  80  cents  as  a 
maximum. 

It  was  afterwards  stated  by  an  expert  gas  engineer 
who  studied  the  whole  situation  carefully,  that  it  was 
his  personal  opinion  that  with  good  management  the 
cost  need  not  be  much  over  60  cents.  The  entire  cost 
of  making  and  delivery  was  then,  according  to  this 
authority,  from  $1.00  to  $1.25,  with,  of  course,  a  pros- 
pect of  some  reduction  of  cost  with  increase  of  con- 
sumption of  gas. 

The  figures  of  Richmond,  Va.,  indicate  that  the 
above  estimate  is  none  too  high.  In  Kichmond,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  cost,  exclusive  of  the  eight 
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per  cent,  allowed  for  interest  and  taxes,  was  83.5 
cents,  but  coal  costs  fully  five  cents  per  thousand 
feet  more,  and  coke  brings  five  cents  more  than  in 
Nashville.  Then  the  Tennessee  city  ought  to  make 
gas  for  at  least  7^^  cents.  Interest  and  taxes 
might  add  39  cents  more  at  first,  but  with  the  larger 
consumption  interest  and  taxes  per  thousand  feet 
would  fall.  In  Richmond,  for  example,  a  city  of  only 
one-twelfth  more  population  than  Nashville,  where 
the  consumption  is  173,000,000  feet,  the  cost  of  inter- 
est and  taxes  has  fallen  to  27  cents.  Needed  im- 
provements in  holder  capacity  at  Richmond  might 
raise  this  interest  charge  to  30  cents,  but  it  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  of 
gas  making.  With  as  good  management  as  at 
Wheeling,  where  labor  is  20  cents  less  than  in  Rich- 
mond, Nashville  ought  to  make  gas  as  cheaply  as 
Wheeling  into  20  or  2r»  cents,  which  represents  all 
the  differences  in  price  of  coal  and  residuals,  or  for 
60  cents  to  6S  cents  exclusive  of  interest,  etc.  The 
cost  of  gas  making  per  thousand  falls  rapidly  with 
increase  of  quantity  up  to  about  100,000,000  feet 
yearly.  After  that  the  fall  in  cost  is  much  slower. 
That  one  company  can  afford  to  supply  a  city  cheaper 
than  two  because  of  savings  in  salaries,  duplication 
of  mains,  etc.,  is  well  known. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  of  the  cost  of  gas  making 
it  will  interest  some  to  learn  of  other  figures  on  the 
subject  obtained  by  the  committee  of  the  Nashville 
city  council,  in  December,  1890,  and  January,  1891, 
and  still  awaiting  action  in  that  city,  since  no  deci- 
sion has  yet  been  reached.  Bids  have  been  received 
from  two  large  and  responsible  eastern  companies 
for  simply  making  the  gas  and  delivering  to  the  .city 
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in  the  large  holdere,  the  city  to  take  entire  charge 
of  the  delivery.  The  bids  were  for  ten  years,  the 
city  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  purchase  the  works 
at  an  appraised  valuation  if  a  mutually  satisfactory 
contract  were  not  then  made.  But' at  such  appraisal 
only  the  then  value  of  the  plant,  independent  of  cost 
or  earning  power  was  to  be  considered.  One  com- 
pany bid  for  water  gas,  the  other  for  coal  gas,  but 
agreed  to  bid  on  water  gas  if  desired.  Both  agreed 
to  allow  constant  city  inspection  of  the  gas,  the  pres- 
sure and  measurement,  to  guarantee  an  excellent 
quality  of  gas,  and  to  pay,  at  a  fair  value,  for  such 
part  of  the  works  of  the  present  private  company  as 
could  be  utilized. 

If  the  city  should  give  the  use  of  the  land,  the 
price  offered  was  in  each  case  75  cents  per  thousand 
feet  in  the  holder,  but  with  the  statement  or  under- 
standing that  a  lower  price  would  be  offered  when 
official  bids  should  be  called  for.  The  cost  of  deliv- 
ery, including  leakage  and  interest,  it  was  thought 
by  these  thoroughly  competent  parties,  would  not 
exceed  50  cents  and  might  be  considerably  less.  The 
minimum  cost  was  thus  placed  at  $1.25,  with  a  prob- 
ability of  its  being  somewhat  below  that.  This  may 
be  as  low  as  the  city  could  make  at  present.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  exactly.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  would  on  the  one  hand  cut  off  a  city  from  the 
advantages  of  improvements  during  the  period  of 
the  contract,  and  on  the  other  hand  would  render  the 
transition  to  complete  ownership  easy,  and  would 
be  acceptable  to  many  who  are  still  too  greatly  im- 
pressed, as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  with  a  fear  of 
political  corruption  or  mismanagement  if  the  city 
should  supply  gas  as  it  does  water. 
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The  representative  of  a  syndicate  stated  to  the 
Massachusetts  committee  on  manufactures  in  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  that  his  company  would  agree  to  sell  gas 
in  the  holder  in  Boston  for  50  cents  a  thousand  feet. 
The  writer  knows  of  a  large  city  in  New  York  where 
the  cost  in  the  holder  of  excellent  water  gas,  made 
from  Lima  oil,  is  only  28  to  32  cents.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  citizens  do  not,  to  any  considerahle 
degree,  profit  by  this  cheapness  of  manufacture.  At 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  the  cost  of  gas  in  the  holder  has 
been  only  28  to  3!)  cents  a  thousand  feet  since 
November,  189i". 

In  Massachusetts,  taxes  in  1890  averaged  8.2  cents 
per  thousand  feet  sold.  In  Table  XII  the  allowauce 
for  taxes  was  2  per  cent.  This,  being  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  allowance  for  interest  and  taxes,  would 
be  6  cents  for  Philadelphia,  7  cents  for  Richmond,  9 
cents  for  Alexandria,  12  cents  for  Henderson,  6i 
cents  for  Wheeling,  9^  cents  for  Bellefontaine,  Hi 
cents  for  Danville,  11^  cents  for  Charlottesville  and 
i:i  cents  for  Hamilton.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  we 
allowed  8  per  cent,  for  interest  and  taxes,  since  this 
estimate  will  provide  a  margin  of  about  2  per  cent,  for 
sinkiqg  fund  in  most  cities  just  beginning  ownership. 
But  no  criticism  can  be  passed  on  Alexandria,  Char- 
lottesville and  Danville,  which  have  to  pay  no  taxes 
and  little  interest,  if  they  choose  to  sell  gas  for  less 
than  sufficient  to  earn  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Pro//5. 

We  will  now  see  what  are  the  profits  on  the  cost 

of  duplicating  the  plant,  which  are  earned  by  selling 

the  gas  at  the  prices  actually  charged.      Taxes  will 

first  be  neglected,  since  none  are  paid,  but  they  are 
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afterward  deducted.  All  gas  used  by  the  cities  on 
streets  and  in'  public  buildings  wilt  be  estimated  for 
our  present  purpose  at  the  same  price  as  that  sold  to 
private  consumers.  This  is  not  a  claim,  as  might  be 
thought  at  first,  that  the  city  in  every  case  would 
have  to  pay  as  much  a»  this  to  a  private  company. 
Rather  the  intention  is  to  set  over  against  the  price 
charged  for  the  gas  by  the  public  companies  the 
profits  realized  at  that  price. 


Philaaelpl.ia $1.50    |     (M  ■■  66  *■  22.43:  2".4;5  24.5JS 

Richmonil l.:>0  83.5  fl«.5  19.5  17.&  19. 

Alexandria LM'  120.9  35.1  ■      5.4          3,4  ]].4 

Hen.lerson 1..W  87.6  62.4  *  10            8  1U,5 

Wheeliiip 75  40.2  34.S  10.6           K-6  10.1 

Bellefoiilfliiie  ...  l.Oii  44.6  55.5  11.2          9.2         P.2 

Danville 1.50  114.5  35.5        6.8          4.8         8 

<'hartotit'STille. . . .  1.5<i  99.8  50.2        8.6          U.H         8.7 

Hamilton 1.00  48.4  51.6        7.96        5.96       6.96' 


Table  Xin  shows  that  profits,  after  allowing  2 
percent,  tor  taxes.,  vary  from  3.4  percent,  in  Alexan- 
dria to  20.4  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  17.fi  per 
cent,  in  Richmond,  '1.8  per  cent,  in  Danville,  and  from 

'ATermge  prici-  for  tbc  year.  It  was  $1.62  until  September  15, 
anil  thcD  11.44. 

'Price  in  llendersun  Iihb  lieen  ro(lu<-e<l  for  189]  to  $1.25. 

'All  )>ermanent  improvemente  in  Hamilton  the  tlrtit  year.sucli  as 
i<erTic«H  am)  meiera,  have  liet-ii  rla.<>3c<l  as  [>art  of  the  original  coat 
or  value  of  the  plan). 
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6.9  to  9.2  percent,  in  the  other  cities.  If  the  amount 
spent  for  permanent  improvements  be  added  to  the 
net  profits,  as  many  contend  it  should  be,  and  much 
of  it  undoubtedly  should,  the  net  profit  after  similar 
allowance  for  taxes,  rises  to  over  8  per  cent,  every- 
where save  in  Hamilton;  the  profit  thus  calculated 
would  be  24.fi  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia.  The  profit 
in  Kichmond  would  be  19.5  per  cent.,  and  in  most  of 
the  other  cities  about  10  per  cent. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  show  a 
fair  profit  in  all  the  cities,  and  in  Philadelphia  and 
Richmond  a  very  large  profit.  In  the  case  of  these 
last  two  cities  critics  allege  that  the  large  profit  is 
due  to  the  allowance  of  SI. 50  on  the  gas  consumed 
by  the  city.  A  private  company  might  supply  gas 
for  $1.2fi  in  Philadelphia.  Therefore  a  calculation 
has  been  made  of  the  net  profit  that  these  two 
cities  would  clear  after  deducting  2  per  cent  for  taxes, 
provided  the  551,459,572  feet  of  gas  used  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  be  rated  at  %1  a  thousand  feet,  and 
the  44,599,400  feet  so  consumed  in  Richmond  be  rated 
at  $1.25.  The  net  profits  in  Philadelphia  would  then 
be  16.7  per  cent.,  and  in  ]iichmond  16.1  percent., 
after  deducting  the  permanent  improvements  and  2 
per  cent,  for  taxes.  But  while  a  private  company 
might  sell  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  less  than 
$1.50  it  would  not  sell  for  less  than  §1.20,  unless  it 
did  better  by  the  city  than  the  private  gas  companies 
do  by  New  York.  This  is  the  proof;  In  the  New 
York  papers  of  April  24  and  25,  1891,  appeared  the 
contracts  for  lighting  the  public  lamps  of  New  York. 
I  quote  from  the  A'ew  York  Daily  Continent  of  April 


"  Mayor  Grant  pre4  '>d  at  a  meeting  of  the  gas  commiBsion  yes- 
terday, Controller  My  -a  and  Public  Works  Commissioner  Gllroy 
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alao  being  in  attendance.  Contracte  for  lighting  over  23,000  pas 
lamps  throDghout  the  city  until  December  31  were  awanleO,  as  fol- 
lows: Consolidatad  Gaa  Company  about  14,000  lamps  at  tll.Cti{; 
Mutual  Company,  300  lamps  at  $11,661;  Standard  Company,  3,000 
lamps  at  18.68);  Equitable  Coiupany,  1,000  lamps  at  (8  (theBe  two 
latter  corporations  being  limited  by  tlieir  charters  to  these  compara- 
tively low  figures.)  The  Central  Company,  about  2,60(  lamps  at  tlS; 
Northern  6as  Campany,  2,000  lamps  at  1864;  Yonkers  Company, 
500  lamps  at  118.04;  and  the  New  York  unA  New  Jersey  Globe  Gas- 
light Company  (Limited)  150  lamps  at  ¥!4.T5,  higher  figures  being 
obtained  in  these  last  instances,  owing  to  lack  of  competition  in  the 
Annexed  District.  The  members  of  the  commission  manifested 
considerable  dissatinfaction  with  the  high  prices  demanded.  Con* 
troller  Myen  voiced  this  feeling  by  saying,  '  I  think  it  is  frightful 
that  we  should  have  to  pay  the  Yonkeru  Company  at  the  rate  of  $28 
yearly,  only  showing  a  reduction  of  $2  in  fifteen  years.  We  ought 
to  notify  them  that  they  ahould  come  down  $5  at  least'  It  was 
decided  tbatSecretaryMcCormjck  should  confer  with  the  companies 
on  this  subject  and  suggest  lower  prices  for  1892." 

The  average  rate  for  eight  monthe  was  $12.57,  or 
for  twelve  months  $18.85.  Applying  this  rate  to  the 
440,558,181  feet  of  gas  burned  in  the  28,013  public 
lamps  of  Philadelphia  in  1^90  we  find  the  rate  per 
thousand  feet  to  be  $1.20.  Even  the  bid  of  the  Con- 
solidated Qas  Company  of  $16.66  is  equivalent  to 
$1.11  per  thousand  feet.  The  cost  of  distributing 
gas  in  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  vast  distances, 
must  fully  equal  that  in  New  York, 

Public  Consumption. 
In  Table  XIV  are  given  the  total  amount  of  gas 
used  annually  in  the  burner  in  the  nine  cities, 
amount  used  by  the  city  in  its  streets  and  public 
buildings,  the  percentage  so  used,  and  the  cost  of  gas 
per  thousand  feet  in  the  burner,  if  borne  entirely  by 
the  gas  privately  consumed,  i.  e.  sold  to  private  con- 
sumers, neglecting  interest  and  taxes,  but  including 
improvements. 
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TABLE  XIV. 


AlexftDdria.... 
Henderson  . . . 

Wheeling i 

Bellefontaine.  ' 

Danville \ 

Charlottesville  I 
Hamilton  . . . .  ' 


"^r^^: 

^/i^^ 

■o  uied. 

gMniiUoWul  aadtftios. 

19.3 

11.04 

?1.34 

25.6 

1. 10 

14.4 

1.43 

1.84 

18.5 

1.07 

1.67 

19.7 

50 

.83 

23.4 

58 

1.08 

5.9 

1.22 

2.43 

42.8 

84.6 

175 

By  comparing  the  last  columns  of  this  table  with 
the  third  column  of  figures  of  Table  IX  and  the 
last  column  of  Table  XII  the  enhancement  of  price  to 
the  private  consumer  necessitated  by  the  gas  publicly 
used  will  be  seen.  Little  objection  can  be  made  to 
enhancement  of  price  on  this  account  when  the  price 
to  the  private  consumer  does  not  exceed  that  whicli  a 
private  company  would  be  likely  to  charge.  This  is 
probably  the  case  in  the  above  nine  cities  save  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  unusually  large  proportion  of 
small  house  owners  who  object  to  direct  taxes  leads 
to  the  effort  to  secure  a  very  large  income  from  the 
gas  works. 

There  is  one  valid  criticism,  however,  that  may  be 
made  in  this  connection.  The  fact  of  public  gas 
manufacture  in  Philadelphia  and  possibly  elsewhere, 
seems  to  lead  to  wasteful  use  of  gas  in  public 
buildings  and  on  the  streets.  It  would  be  easy 
to  stop  most  of  this,  if  each  city  department 
were  charged  with  the  gas  used,  as  a  private  con- 
sumer would   be.     The   words  of  retiring   Superiu- 
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tendent    Wagner,    of    Philadelphia,   on  this    head, 
deserve  perusal.     He  says: 

"The  increaso  in  the  quantity  of  gas  used  hy  the  several  city 
departments,  and  for  which  neither  money  nor  creditB  pasa  to  the 
bureau  of  gas,  continues  with  unabated  rapidity,  and  now  iimountB 
to  as  much  as  the  total  private  consumption  in  18G4. 

The  quantity  of  free  gas  bnrned  in  1887  was  o06,499,8Al 


"The  falling  oi!  in  1889  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau  of  gas  to  stay  this  waste;  but 
as 'the  gaa  cost  nothing,'  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  lliose  who 
thu8misusethecity'9proi>erty,  this  condition  of  waste  will  continue 
until  councils  provide  by  ordinance  that  all  the  departments  using 
gaa  shall  pay  for  it,  out  of  appro)>riationB  made  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 

"This,  of  course,  would  be  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  another;  but  this  process,  a|>|>arenlh'  an  absurd  one, 
ia  better  than  to  take  it  out  of  both  pockets  and  dissipate  it  into 
the  air,  of  use  to  nobody. 

"Show,  for  instance,  by  an  item  in  the  appropriation  ordinance 
that  the  amount, of  gas  burned  in  one  building  haa  increased  from 
1S89  to  1890  7,105,100  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $10,657.65,  and  in  another 
institution  1,193,400  cubic  feet,  valued  at  (2,240.10,  and  somebody 
with  authority  will  order  a  halt  of  such  willful  waste. 

"The  value  of  the  gas  works  to  the  city,  and  the  annual  profits 
to  the  taxpayers  will  never  he  placed  fairly  before  the  people  at 
large  until  some  account  is  taken  of  the  immense  quantity  of  gas 
used  in  I "  " 


Decline  in  Price. 

According  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Foote,  now  of  the  United 
States  Census,  Bureau,  in  an  article  in  the  Electrical 
World,  March  2,  1889,  the  average  price  of  gas  in 
290  cities  in  1878  was  *3.1.^  per  thousand  feet.  In 
1887  the  average  price  in  the  same  cities  was  %2.00, 
a  decrease  of  33  per  cent,  in  nine  years.  The  aver- 
age price  in  1881  in  the  seven  cities  owning  the  gas 
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works  from  which  returns  for  that  year  have  been 
secured,  were  $3.01,  and  in  1890  J1.28,  or  a  decrease 
of  36.1  per  cent.  An  equally  larj^e  decrease  in  price, 
though  precisely  the  percentage  is  not  known  to  the 
writer,  occurred  in  the  other  city,  Alexandria,  which 
then  owned  its  works.  Since  the  assumption  of 
the  works  by  the  city  of  Bellefontaine  in  1873  the 
price  has  fallen  from  $3  to  $1,  while  the  price  in 
Hamilton  fell  at  once,  when  city  ownership  began 
in  1890,  from  $2  to  $1. 

Effect  of  Electricity  on  Oas. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  experience,  no  exception 
having  come  to  the  writer's  notice,  that  electric  light- 
ing, a  short  time  after  its  introduction  in  any  place, 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  use  of  gas. 
The  sales  of  gas  for  private  use  and  in  public  lamps 
in  Massachusetts,  e.  g.  increased  3.7  per  cent,  in  1890 
over  1889.  The  reason  is  plain.  Owing  to  many 
improvements  in  manufacture,  gas  much  superior  to 
that  in  use  ten  years  ago  is  sold  cheaper  than  electric 
lights,  and  the  latter  are  confined  to  tlie  streets  and 
stores.  People  become  so  used  to  brilliant  light  there 
that  they  want  more  in  their  homes  and  consequently 
burn  more  gas. 

The  consumption  of  gas  is  also  increasing  rapidly 
in  many  places,  because  of  its  growing  use  for  fuel 
purposes,  since  natural  gas  led  the  way  and  taught 
people  the  great  convenience  of  using  gas  stoves. 
Reduced  rates  are  given  in  many  cities  for  gas  so 
used,  and  the  most  improved  gas  stoves  are  being 
extensively  advertised  and  cheaply  sold  by  the  more 
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progressive  gas  companies.  Says  an  editorial  in  the 
Progressive  Age,  May  1,  1891: 

"  The  supply  of  gae  for  fuel  by  the  gas  compnniea  of  the  country 
is  increasing  daily.  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  are  informed  that 
many  of  the  new  tlat  buildings,  erected  for  renting  to  the  middle 
and  better  claes  of  tenants,  have  been  jitted  up  with  gas  ranges  in 
place  ot  the  coal  ranges  that  have  heretofore  been  installed  in  such 
apartments.  This  is  true  of  Chicago,  Boston  and  other  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  even  the  smaller  country  towns  advise  ua  that  their  de- 
mand for  gas  for  heating  and  cooking  uses  has  taken  a  wonder- 
ful stride  within  the  past  twelve  months." 

In  the  American  Gaslight  Journal  of  June  8,   of 
this  year,  appeared  the  following: 
"In  a  circular  recently  issued  to  tlie  shareholders  of  the  Standard 

Gasliglit  Company,  of  this  city  (New  York),  we  find  it  stated  that 
President  Andrews,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  asserted  that  statis- 
tics proved  that  the  growth  of  gas  consumption  in  Sew  York  city 
for  forty  years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes  averaged  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum;  tliat  is,  the  gas 
output  doubled  every  ten  years,  and  that  the  city  had  doubled  in 
population  every  seventeen  years.  Since  the  first  introduction  of 
the  electric  light,  however,  the  increase  in  New  York  of  the  con- 
sumption of  ):as  hod  been  much  more  rapid.  It  almost  immediately 
jumped  up  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  188"  showed  a  growth 
fiiual  to  about  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  ratio  of  growth  that  was 
still  further  exceeded  in  the  years  1888-8i)-90.  In  fact,  he  was  will- 
ing to  stand  by  the  statement  that  the  gas  output  of  New  York  uas 
driubling itself  now  in  a  period  of  six  and  one-lialf  years,  instead  of 
ten  years,  as  before. 

"He  thought  one  reason  for  this  very  rapid  increase  was  due  to 
(lie  fact  that  the  electric  light  lia«i  educated  the  human  eye  in  the 
aggregate  for  more  light  and  that  people  aru  not  at  all  satiafled  with 
tlio  volume  of  light  that  formerly  satisfied  them.  Again,  a  more 
luxurious  mode  of  living  is  constantly  prevailing  in  the  city,  aa  in 
all  great  cities,  which  is  shown  in  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
jras  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes. 

"In  conclusion.  President  Andrews  thought  itwas  safe  tossy  that 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  ins  industry,  from  its  beginning  in 
this  country  some  sixty  odd  years  ago  to  the  present  time,  has  the 
ontlook  been  more  promising.  Indeed,  at  no  time  has  it  lieen  so 
inviting  for  tho  investmeijt  of  capital  as  at  present,  and  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  settled  fact  that  the  electric  light,  at  least  in  New  York 
city,  is  not  at  all  a  competitor  with  gas  to  the  injury  of  the  latter." 
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A  final  proof  is  the  experience  of  England.  In 
1882  one  person  in  every  eighteen  burned  gas;  in 
1889  one  in  every  seventeen,  while  each  consumer 
increased  his  consumption  on  the  average  19.18  per 
cent. 

In  an  able  article  by  Mr.  George  H.  Christian,  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Gas  Light  Associa- 
tion, it  was  claimed  that,  owing  to  the  greater  utili-  . 
zation  of  heat  in  gaa  stoves  than  of  coal  in  coal 
stoves,  15,000  feet  of  good  coal  gas  is  equal  in  heat- 
ing capacity  to  one  ton  of  hard  coal.  It  is  generally 
estimated  that  about  two  to  three  feet  of  artificial  fuel 
gas,  technically  so  called,  and  one  to  two  feet  of  good 
water  gas,  have  the  same  heating  capacity  as  one 
foot  of  coal  gas.  At  that  rate  coal  gas  would  have 
to  be  sold  at  forty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  or  Fuel  gas 
at  twenty  cents,  to  equal  hard  coal  at  $3.00  a  ton. 
If  improvements  in  gas  making  continue  at  the 
present  rate,  in  a  few  years  this  price  can  be  attained. 
As  has  appeared  in  these  pages,  the  cost  of  making 
gas,  exclusive  of  interest  and  taxes,  is  already  down 
to  forty  cents  in  Wheeling,  equivalent  to  hard  coal 
at  S6  a  ton,  and  to  lees  than  forty-six  cents  in 
Bellefontaine  and  Hamilton.  Neither  interest  nor 
taxes  have  to  be  earned  in  Wheeling  and  Belle- 
fontaine. 

But  for  most  kinds  of  cooking,  where  a  fire  is 
needed  only  for  an  hour  or  so  at  each  meal,  the 
above  ratio  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  coal  gas 
to  a  ton  of  hard  coal  does  not  at  all  represent 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  two.  According  to 
President  Prichard,  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Gas  Engineers,  in  his  last  annual  address,  if 
one  must  kindle  a  fire  to  boil  two  quarts  of  water,  it 
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will  require  not  less  than  five  pounds  of  coal  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  operation.  If  coal  were  $6 
a  ton  this  would  cost  11^  cents,  while  two  feet  of 
gas,  worth  only  three-tenths  of  a  cent,  when  gas  is 
$1.50  a  thousand  feet,  "  would  do  the  work  much 
quicker  and  with  less  labor  expended."  Between 
these  extremes  are  a  very  large  part  of  the  operations 
of  the  ordinary  household,  where  gas  at  $1,  or  even 
itil.50,  is  cheaper  than  hard  or  soft  coal  at  S6  a  ton. 
The  writer  knows  of  a  family  of  three  who  live  well, 
having  every  variety  of  food,  and  yet  where  the 
average  consumption  of  gas  for  all  cooking  does  not 
exceed  1,500  feet  a  month.  This,  if  gas  were  §1.50, 
would  not  exceed  $2.25  a  month,  and  if  gas  were 
^1  would  not  exceed  §1.50  a  month.  In  view  of  these 
facts  and  of  the  vast  advantage  possessed  by  gas 
over  coal  in  cleanliness  and  ease  of  using,  the  former 
is  sure  to  grow  fast  in  popular  favor.  The  import- 
ance of  reducing  the  price,  therefore,  and  of  favoring 
city  ownership,  if  that  will  render  cheapness  possi- 
ble, as  the  foregoing  tables  indicate,  becomes  at  once 
apparent. 

Water  Oas. 
In  view  of  the  extensive  use  of  water  gas  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  the  city  buys  of  a  private  company 
for  37  cents  a  thoDsand  feet  and  mixes  with  its 
coal  gas,  and  further  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Richmond  gas  works,  and 
of  some  of  the  Hamilton  trustees,  to  have  the  city 
build  and  operate  a  small  water  gas  plant  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coal  gas  works,  it  is  well  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  water  gas.  It  differs  from  coal  gas 
in  being  made  chiefly  from  crude  petroleum  or  naph- 
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tha  instead  of  coal.  Coke  is  used  for  heat  during 
the  manufacture.  No  residuals  are  produced.  Au- 
thorities differ  so  widely  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  gases  that  the  writer  will  not  take  a  decided 
stand  on  the  question,  though  forced  to  confess  that 
the  arguments  for  water  gas,  when  properly  made  by 
the  later  processes,  and  under  some  conditions,  seem 
well  taken.  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  agreed  that 
where  coke  and  oil  are  cheap  and  gas  coal  high, 
water  gas  is  cheaper.  When  the  coke  of  a  coal  gas 
plant  cannot  be  sold  at  good  prices  It  can  be  utilized 
in  a  water  gas  plant  if  such  be  connected  with  the 
former.  Also,  this  gas  can  be  quickly  made  on  two 
or  three  hours  notice,  while  coal  gas  cannot  be 
cheaply  made  unless  the  retorts  are  kept  in  operation 
all  of  the  time.  Therefore  water  gas  has  advantages 
for  occasions  of  emergency,  or  when  the  holder 
capacity  is  small.  Also  fewer  employees  are  required, 
and  a  candle  power  of  22  to  26  can  be  easily  secured, 
while  it  is  quite  expensive  to  raise  the  candle  power 
of  coal  gas  above  18  or  19, 

On  the  other  hand  many  believe  water  gas  to  be 
more  dangerous  or  to  give  more  trouble  in  manu- 
facturing and  using  than  coal  gas.  Dr.  Henry  Mor- 
ton, President  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  and  a  famous  scientist,  denies  this,  at  least  as 
applied  to  properly  made  water  gas.  In  a  report  to 
an  investigating  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  city 
council,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
other  papers,  March  fi,  1891,  President  Morton  holds 
that  where  there  is  poor  gas  in  any  part  of  Phila- 
delphia it  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  pressure  on  ac- 
count of  its  small  mains,  or  due  to  an  obstruction  of 
the  burner.     He  declares  the  water  gas  to  be  excel- 
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lent  in  every  respect.      After  stating;  that  be  has 
repeatedly  analyzed  similar  gas,  he  says: 

"  It  is  o(  course  perfectly  true  that  if  this  gas,  aa  it  paaees  from 
tlie  pipe,  is  inhaleil  in  siilTicient  quantities,  in  place  of  l>eing  burned, 
it  will  have  fatal  eSei^ts;  but  exactly  the  aame  thing  is  true  of  coal 
Kas.  It  is  also  possible,  although  this  has  never  been  proved,  that 
a  less  amount  of  water  gas  thnn  of  coal  gas  wilt  prove  fatal;  but,  if 
this  difference  enlists,  its  small  amount  or  degree  rcndera  it  of  no 
practical  importance 

"The  statements  about  making  iljumii^ating  gas  at  Sve  and  ten 
cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  are  founded  solely  on  the  dreams  of 
crazy  'inventors,'  and  are  as  scientifically  impossible  as  the  world- 
old  fallncy  of  'perpetual  motion,' 

"In  conclusion  1  may  mention  that  water  gas  lias  bean  success- 
fully manufactured  and  supplied  in  this  place  [Hoboken]  for  the 
last  five  years,  during  which  time  I  have  used  it  In  my  own  house 
and  laboratory,  and  have  fouiid  it  superior  to  the  coal  gas  formerly 
Hupplied,  though  its  candle  power  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  gas 
measured  yesterday." 

An  elaborate  article  in  defense  of  water  gas,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Shelton,  read  before  the  Ohio  Gas 
Light  Association  in  March  and  published  April  15, 
18!H,  in  the  Pi'ogrestire  Age,  deserves  reading  by  all 
interested  in  the  subject. 

In  a  petition  to  the  last  Congress  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  coal  tar,  because  of  the  decrease  in  the 
product,  due  to  the  diminution  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas,  the  figures  of  Table  XV  v?ere  given,  com- 
piled from  "  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas 
Companies  "  for  1889.  In  quoting  this  the  totals  for 
each  city  are  given  without  the  details  for  each 
gas  company.  The  cities  taken  are  twenty-one  of 
the  twenty-five  having  more  than  130,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Thus  a  little  more  water  gas  than  coal  gas  was 
used  in  these  twenty-one  cities  in  188!),  if  this  memo- 
rial to  Congress  contained  the  correct  figures.    That 
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TABLE  XV. 


Name  o*  Citv, 

T9tBl  Product. 
Feet. 

8,880,000,000 

"  " TO 

» 

Ml 

M) 

JO 

W 

W 

)0 

410.000,000 

191.000,000 

730,000,000 

245,000,000 

320,000,000 

■    360,000,000 

250,000,000 

290,000,000 

240,00(1,000 

190,000,000 

226,000,000 

45a,(i00.000 

Feet  of  Water 

Gas. 

Feet  of  Coal 

Gas. 

Kew  York 

4,460,000,000 
3,250,000,000 

935,000,000 

1,366,000,000 

00,000,000 

113.000,000 
1,200,000,000 

4,220.000,000 

PhilaSelphta 

2,340,oon,oon 

985.000.o00 

1,020,000,000 

1,774,000,000 

SLLouw 

1,000.000.000 
400,000,000 
410,000,000 
16, 000, 001.1 
30.000.000 
245.000,000 

New  Orleans 

WaBhiDgton 

Detroit 

Miiwankee 

176.000,000 
700.000,000 

3'2o'.(Klb',o66 

25o,bbo'666 

290,000,000 
240.000,000 
190,000.000 
226.000.000 
200.000,000 

Newark 

MinneapoliB 

Jersey  City 

360,000,000 

Providence    

268.00('.000 

Total 

27,031,000,000 

13,973.000,000 

13,058,000,000 

they  were  substantially  correct  is  probable.  The 
relative  merits  and  prospects  of  coal  and  water  gas 
have,  of  course,  no  direct  bearing  on  the  wisdom  of 
city  ownership.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  municipality  to 
produce  gas,  if  desired,  by  either  method  as  it  is  for 
a  private  company  so  to  do.  But,  in  view  of  the  in- 
terest generally  manifested  in  the  subject,  the  above 
statements  are  thought  deserving  of  insertion. 

Does  Public  Ownership  Increase  Political 

Corruption  ? 

We  next  consider  the  supposed  crucial  point  in  the 

management  of  gas  works  by  cities,  the  possibilities 

of  political  corruption,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  a 
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large  number  of  positions  being  held  as  spoils  for 
the  victorious  party.  The  probability  of  such  a 
result  has  been  denied  by  many  political  philoso- 
phers who  urge  that  to  gradually  increase  the  func- 
tions of  government  through  assumption  by  public 
bodies  of  natural  monopolies  will  diminish  corrup- 
tion. They  hold  that  it  will  do  this,  in  the  first 
place,  by  causing  people  to  see  that  in  business 
requiring  some  technical  skill  it  will  not  do  to 
change  the  officers  every  time  a  new  party  comes 
into  power,  and  in  the  second  place  by  leading  every 
one  to  recognize  that  it  will  not  be  entirely  safe  to 
let  any  party  entrench  itself  in  power  by  control 
over  all  the  new  officials  that  the  assumption  of 
such  functions  as  the  management  of  gas  works, 
telegraphs,  electric  lights,  etc.,  might  involve.  It  is 
urged  by  those  favoring  city  ownership  that  the 
present  corruption  of  city  councils  by  those  possessed 
of  or  desiring  franchises  far  exceeds  any  probable 
corruption  under  city  ownership.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  nine  cities,  therefore,  this  point  was 
kept  carefully  in  mind. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  nine  cities  under  consider- 
ation the  general  character  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  government  was  probably 
no  better  nor  worse  than  in  the  average  American  city. 
Most  of  the  cities  are  in  sections  of  country,  however, 
where  the  so-called  spoils  system  of  politics  still  main- 
tains its  sway.  If,  then,  amid  such  environment  any 
steps  toward  civil  service  reform  or  the  divorce  of  gas 
officials  from  politics  has  been  achieved,  still  better 
things  can  be  confidently  expected  in  much  of  New 
England  and  other  sections  where  the  spoils  system 
has  already  been  relegated  to  a  back  seat.     The  ex- 
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tent  to  which  the  gas  works  have  been  divorced  from 
politics  in  the  nine  cities  is  surpriBing. 

Experience  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  gas  works,  constructed  in  1835, 
and  owned  by  the  city  since  1841,  were,  until  April 
4,  1887,  in  charge,  not  of  a  superintendent  or  board 
responsible  to  the  mayor  and  voters,  but  of  a  board 
of  trustees  entirely  independent  of  all  investigation  or 
control  by  the  people  or  city  councils.  This  famous 
gas  trust,  first  appointed  to  hold  office  until  a  certain 
portion  of  the  debt  was  paid,  as  it  finally  has  been, 
long  brought  undeserved  discredit  upon  city  owner- 
ship by  the  way  it  mismanaged  the  works  and  used 
the  offices  under  it  as  rewards  for  party  service.  No 
defence  can  be  made  of  their  conduct,  but  the  blame 
must  be  assigned  to  its  true  cause,  the  irresponsible 
character  of  the  board.  No  such  board  would  now 
be  tolerated  in  any  American  city.  No  such  board 
has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  controlled  any  other  gas 
or  water  works  in  this  country  or  Europe.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  this  trust  and  its  overthrow  has 
been  prepared  by  another  for  insertion  as  Appendix 
A,  in  this  monograph. 

Early  in  1887,  when  real  city  management  began 
under  Mayor  Fitler  and  Superintendent  Wagner  of 
the  gas  works,  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  serve  dur- 
ing his  four  years  term,  all  this  political  corruption 
was  forced  into  a  rapid  and  continuous  decline.  A 
genuine  non-partisan  civil  service,  at  least  in  the  gas 
department,  was  secured.  Mr.  Wagner  was  able  to 
say  in  his  report  for  1890-. 

"  By  a  strict  and  impartial  adherance  to  the  law  prohibiting  ap- 
poiotmentfl,  except  after  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  place 
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to  be  fltled  shall  have  been  aecertaiaeii  by  a  gysteinatic,  open  ami 
competitive  examination,  the  new  appointees  are  all  well  qualified 
for  their  work,  and  those  heretofore  appointed,  without  such  com- 
petitive examination,  are  stimulated  to  more  intelligent  service. 
The  results  are  apparent  and  of  a  gratifying  character. 

"  As  a  correction  of  the  popular  notion  that  the  public  service  is 
an  uncertain  one,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that,  even  with  the 
appointments  and  removals  entirely  at  the  will  and  pleasure  ot 
the  appointing  power  previous  to  1887,  there  are  now  many  men  on 
our  rolls  who  have  been  in  the  city's  employ  fifteen,  twenty  am) 
thirty  years,  and  one,  in  the  bureau  of  gas,  since  1835,  when  the 
gas  works  began  operation." 

In  four  years  of  true  city  control  the  cost  of  gas, 
independent  of  interest  and  taxes,  but  including  all 
improvements,  has  fallen  from  $1.17  to  84  cents  per 
thousand  feet.  The  number  of  employees  has  fallen 
from  2,257  to  1,546.  The  profits  to  the  city  in  1890 
were  $853,092.88,  and  551,459,572  feet  of  gas  furn- 
ished free  to  the  city  and  worth,  at  J1.20  per  thou- 
sand feet,  $660,000,  or  a  total  of  ?1, 513,000.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  on  a  previous  page,  $1,20  was 
shown  to  be  the  average  price  paid  by  New  York  for 
public  lighting.  If  the  city  sold  to  private  citizens 
for  $1.25,  even  if  it  had  as  a  consequence  no  increase 
of  consumption,  the  net  revenue,  counting  the  public 
lights  as  above,  would  be  $936,560,  or  12i  per  cent. 
on  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  plant,  reckoned  at 
$7,500,000.  The  debt  on  this  plant  after  deduction 
of  the  accumulated  sinking  fund  is  only  about 
$1,300,000  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 

Although  the  new  mayor,  Mr,  Stuart,  has  replaced 
Superintendent  Wagner  by  another  capable  man,  Mr. 
James  H.  Windrim,  there  were  no  charges  of  corrup- 
tion or  mismanagement  against  the  former.  The 
change  appears  to  be  due,  not  at  all  to  political  reas- 
ons, but  to  some  unfortunate  traits  of  temper  and 
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lack  of  tact  on  Mr.  Wagner's  part.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  in  its  editorial  of  April  3,  1891, 
gives  the  worst  that  can  be  said: 

"That  we  have  not  made  a  more  poaitiveailvancein  the  improve- 
ment of  our  public  works  has  been  not  becauee  of  the  shortcomingB 
of  the  administration,  butbecauseof  the  failure  of  the  pareimoDiouB 
councils  to  view  the  city's  needs  from  an  enlightened  and  lilieral 
atandproint.  If  Director  Wagner  had  been  more  careful  of  his  tem- 
per and  less  reckless  in  inviting  unnecessary  enmities,  this  fact 
would  have  been  generally  recognized  to-day,  and  he  would  have 
escaped  a  cloud  of  popular  odiuin.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  say 
before  in  some  detail,  the  ofScial  direction  of  this  great  department 
has  been  marked  by  economy,  industry  and  fidelity  to  the  public 
interests." 

New  York  Under  Private  Ownership. 

Let  us  see  whether  New  York,  under  private  own- 
ership, fared  any  better  prior  to  1887  than  did  Phila- 
delphia under  the  admittedly  corrupt  gas  trust.  For 
the  determination  of  this  very  important  question  we 
have  the  best  of  authority  in  the  report  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  New  Yock  senate,  made 
March  31, 1885,  and  known  as  "Senate  Document  No. 
41,'"  This  report,  which  gives  startling  revelations  of 
the  stock  watering  and  enormous  profits,  together 
with  valuable  information  on  the  cost  of  gas  making, 
contains  so  much  that  the  private  gas  companies  do 
not  want  the  public  to  know  that,  according  to  the 
belief  of  many,  they  .bought  and  burned  all  the 
copies  on  the  market,  and  hushed  up  the  report  most 
speedily.  Certain  it  is  that  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible, even  by  some  gas  engineers,  to  secure  a  copy. 
The  report  is  thus  so  rare,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
important,  that  very  liberal  extracts,  obtained  from 
the  copy  in  the  Congressional  Library,  will  be  given. 
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Let  us  first  see  which  city  has  furnished  gas  the 
cheaper  since  1845,  New  York,  with  private  gas  works 
and  a  larger  population,  and  far  less  extended  area, 
with  consequent  larger  possibilities  of  cheap  gas  than 
the  Quaker  City,  or  Philadelphia,  under  the  worst 
form  of  public  ownership. 

TABLE  XVI. 


Prlue  iu  New 

Price  in  Pblla- 

I.-.. 
1869 

Price  in  New 

Price  In  Pblla- 

I,-.. 

York. 

delpbU. 

Yortt. 

$2  7F 

delpblii. 

1845 

$7.00 

$3.00 

$2.55 

184ti 

2.8U  &  2.60 

1870 

2,55  A  2-30 

1847 

2.60 

J871 

2.30 

1848 

2.M 

1872 

1849 

6,5,4 

1873 

Not  givBD. 

1850 

3.60 

1874 

J  861 

1875 

1852 

3.00 

2.00 

1876 

2  60 

2.30  &  2.15 

1853 

1877 

■  ■ 

2.16 

1854 

1878 

18.T5 

2.00  &  2,25 

1879 

2.50  A  2.75 

1856 

2.50 

2.25 

1880 

2.25 

2.00 

1857 

" 

1881 

1858 

''. 

1882 

2.00  k  1.90 

1.90 

1.90  &  1.70 

1.70  A  i.eo 


1803 
1864 
I860 
1866 


Table  XVI  shows  that,  excepting  in  1865, 1867,  and 
possibly  1873-5  inclusive,  or  six  years  out  of  forty-one 
years,  between  1845  and  1886,  the  price  in  Philadel- 
phia has  been  below  that  in  New  York.  It  might 
still  be  were  it  not  for  a  law  passed  in  1886  in  New 
York  state,  reducing  the  price  to  ^1.25  in  cities  of 
over  a  million  inhabitants.      Brooklyn  having  just 
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reached  a  million,    gas  was  there  reduced  in    May, 
1891  from  Sl.flO  to  $1.25  by  virtue  of  the  law. 

The  only  reason  the  price  in  Philadelphia  is  kept 
at  i^l.SO  is,  as  before  remarked,  to  raise  a  city  reve- 
nue of  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  charge  of  $1.50  by  a  private 
company,  where  the  profit  would  all  go  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals. It  should  be  said  that  during  these  years 
prior  to  1886  the  Philadelphia  gas  works,  despite  the 
waste  and  the  low  price  of  gas  as  compared  with 
New  York,  were  entirely  freed  from  debt  and  some- 
what improved  in  plant  from  time  to  time,  though 
not  as  fast  as  under  the  wiser  management  since 
1887.  The  report  of  the  New  York  senate  committee 
states: 

"The  presideDt  o(  one  of  the  New  York  companies,  R.  X.  C, 
(iraham,  testifleit  that  in  his  opinion  fifteen  millions  of  tlollars 
would  be  a  fair  estimated  capital  i  Eat  ion  to  prcnlnce  an  annual  out- 
put of  five  thousand  million  cubic  feet— the  equivalent  of  three 
(lollars  capital  to  each  thoiisand  cubic  feet  on  such  a  large  output. 
The  fact,  as  exhibited  by  recognized  publications,  appears  to  beihat 
the  average  capital  per  thousand  feet  of  gas  in  Great  Britain  ia  about 
$3.25;  in  the  city  of  London  about  $3.00;  in  France  about  $2.00;  in  this 
coiintr}'  it  is  not  known  to  exceed  about  $6.00;''  [probably  a  consid- 
erable under-estimate  of  the  nominal,  though  not  of  the  rightful. 
capitalization.]  "but  by  the  imposition  of  this  consolidation  it 
would  appear  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  (S.75  per  thousand  feet. 
This  unreasonable  result  could  not  have  been  reacbe<l  without  the 
introduction  of  illegitimate  items,  the  character  of  which  has 
already  been  indicated." 

The  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  various  New 
York  companies  from  1875  to  1885  was  in  nearly  all 
cases  from  8  to  35  per  cent.  The  average  net  income 
of  the  Manhattan  company  for  the  ten  years  was 
82.1  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  besides  $1,626,247 
for  construction  and  repairs.  In  the  Metropolitan 
company  the  profits  were  85  cents,  besides  $564,080 
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for  conetruction,  etc.  The  net  income  of  another 
company,  the  Municipal,  for  the  six  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, was  $1.03  per  thousand  feet,  and  $23li,308  for 
construction,  etc.  The  Mutual  had  a  net  profit  of 
$1.08,  "and  has  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account 
S:2,809,327and  has  also  expended  in  repairs  *610,341." 

The  magnitude  of  this  can  be  clearly  seen  by 
allowing  $8  per  thousand  feet  as  sufllicient  capital- 
ization (it  has  been  found  to  he  under  that  in  Phila- 
delphia), and  allowing  8  per  cent,  net  income  after 
construction,  etc.  This  income  would  amount  to  24 
cents  per  thousand  feet  instead  of  from  7.')  cents  to 
^1.10  in  addition  to  suspiciously  large  suras  for  con- 
struction, repairs,  and  profit  and  loss.  Query:  Did 
any  of  the  latter  include  a  "rubber  account"  such  as 
the  boodle  spent  by  one  railroad  in  bribing  legisla- 
tors was  once  charged  to  on  the  books  ? 

The  report  continues; 

"It  appeart  that  during  the  Ui»t  lea  years,  in  ■iiUtition  lo  coil*  of 
gat  and  ten  per  ttnt.  on  the  i/iare  or  nominal  capital  of  the  eompaniea 
named,  there  hat  been  paid  by  the  eonaumeri  of  Ike  city  of  Ifcv;  York 
about  nine  miUiont  of  doUart  (10,000,000.) 

"If  theM  t«n  per  cent,  annual  dividends  sbould  be  calculated 
upon  the  capital  aetuaUy  paid  in  by  the  stock  holders,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  gat  conmimert  in  ten  yeart  have  not  only  tonlribtittd  inch 
dividend,  but  a  further  amount  ttiffitienl  in  fact  U>  nearly  duplicate  the 
pretent  tgtlem  of  gat  Kipply.  Four  miilioni  nine  hundred  and  forty-one 
thoviand  doUart  hart  been  paid  in  diritlenda  in  exeea  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  capital  in  ten  yeart,  nererthetett  the  pUint  and  trorkt  hare 
been  increattd  at  tlie  tame  lime  out  of  other  eumiiigt  tuffieitnl  lo  meet  the 
dcmandtofinereaiing  butintit.  tit.,  to  the  fj-Unl  '{/'tS,4l3,000.  In  1SB3 
the  average  coat  of  gaa  to  all  the  companies  was  sixty  cents  in  the 
holder,  while  for  the  same  time  the  average  price  charged  the  con> 
samer  was  $2.16  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  To  the  coat  in  the  holder 
Tniist  be  added  the  necessary  cost  of  distribution." 

The  italics  are  the  committee's. 
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On  the  basis  of  Philadelphia  the  cost  of  extensions 
and  distribution  could  not  have  exceeded  forty  cents. 
In  1890  the  cost  of  distribution  in  Philadelphia,  it 
■will  be  remembered,  waa  only  eighteen  cents,  and 
of  construction  only  fourteen  cents.  The  profits  in 
Xew  York  were  further  shown  by  the  following: 

"The  gross  Bnm  paid  for  ten  years  paat  by  the  gas  consumers 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  companies,  irrespective  of  any  other 
source  of  income  lo  tliem,  ie  (74,656, 684. 67.  Of  tliie  amount  nearly 
half  iras  clear  profit,  viz.:  (30,074,715.27.  That  the  price  of  gtn  and 
the  dividends  have  been  tco  high,  admits  of  no  contradiction,  and 
upon  any  fair  estimate  a  considerahle  part  of  the  last-named  sum 
sboulit  have  gone  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas." 

This  valuable  report,  which  details  the  stock  water- 
ing and  interesting  history  of  each  gas  company  in 
turn,  gives  also  a  critical  study  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture in  WS'S.  Of  course  the  cost  everywhere  has 
been  much  reduced  by  improvements  since  then,  but 
tlie  tables  remain  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
quotation.  They  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  profits 
of  private  ownership  of  a  natural  monopoly.  The 
committee,  after  an  examination  of  the  books  of  each 
gas  company  and  the  procurement  of  expert  testimony 
on  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  that  time  in  New 
York  state,  report; 

"It  appears  that, during  thelust  tenyeant, gas  has  been  delivered 
to  consumers  by  one  company  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  an  aver- 
age price  during  the  ten  years  of  $2.29,  and  at  a  net  average'profit 
durini;  the  same  period  of  (1.19,  thusshoiving  a  net  average  income 
from  gas  per  thousand  feet  of  (1.08.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  this  coin|>any  (the  Mutual)  should  have  paid 
the  dividends  above  quoted  (an  average  of  81  per  cent.]  stnoumlng 
in  all  to  (3,487,500— an  excess  of  the  share  capital— and  also  should 
have  accumuiateil  a  surplus  represented  by  profit  and  loss  account 
of  |2,8C{r,327." 
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Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  summarize  the  business 
of  all  the  companies  for  1883: 

TABLE  XVII. 


H 
r 


Mutual 711,677,: 

ManhatUn '1,386.645.000 

Municipal 793,867,000 

Knickerbocker....'    152,182.600 


Harlem 367,822,000 


=1     1  i^     §* 

^11      «3£     S2. 


13.5^     45.4'-  SG-.V   39.9>', 


10.4 
19.8 
13.7 
15. G 


.  48.0  53.7  .  33.5  '  87. 

67.3  83.9  I     -  I  ... 
54.7  63.4  I  33.0  96. 

;  45.2  53.6     44.4  ,  96. 

58.4  78.5  I  40.2  '118. 


5.154,990,800  Av.  15.2    51.6     64.6  I  39.95100.76 


TABLE  XVIII. 


Mutual $2.22130. 

Manhattan i    2.18114.5  14.1  100.5  100.9 

Municipal 1    2  31144.2,  6.6  137.7  138.4  84.3 

Knickerbocker..     2.39 '  9.3  ' ■  

■    2.11114.3:11.5  102.9  104.6  61.9 

2.04106.2  :  48.7  66.6  57.7  55.7  I 

1.G8  49.1  4.1  45.0  45.0  39.5  i 


Metropolitan .. . . 

New  York 

Harlem 

Average. . 


7.47  32.2 
6.1010.4 
7.59  6.8 


S.935   !.8,8     67.7  ] 


Evidently  the  profitB  in  most  of  the  companies  as 
given  in  the  committee's  tables  above  was  from  40 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  real  cost  of  duplicating  tjie 
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works.  The  committee  also  give  a  summary  of  the 
New  York  gas  companies  for  the  years  of  1875  to 
1884.  "The  net  income  from  gas  per  thousand 
feet,"  says  the  report,  "has  increased  during  late 
years,  as  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  net  income 
as  shown  above  for  1883,  which  was  98.9  cents,  with 
the  average  for  ten  years  which  was  86  per  cent." 
Surely  Philadelphia  citizens  were  no  worse  cheated 
even  by  the  gas  trust  than  was  New  York.  Not 
indeed  as  much,  in  view  of  the  lower  price  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Before  leaving  the  report  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
a  valuable  paragraph  on  the  proper  pressure  in  forc- 
ing gas  through  the  mains: 

"The  tcBtiniony  lias  establiebeil  that  the  mean  pressure  of  eco- 
nomical consumptioii  is  eiich  pressure  as  would  balance  a  column 
of  water  not  less  or  more  than  aix-tenthH  of  an  inch  in  hei|!bt.  If 
the  presflure  as  it  enters  into  the  meter  exceeds  this  mean  of  eco- 
nomical consumption  the  result  is  loss  to  the  consumer.  The  pres- 
sure at  the  works  must  necessarily  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  ilemanil  for  supply,  and  it  varies  with  different  hours  of  the 
(lay  and  night.  Long  experience  has  enabled  the  companies  to 
adjust  this  pressure.  Its  record  is  kept  at  the  worke.  where  it  is 
registered  automatically.  The  distance  of  the  source  of  consump- 
tion from  the  works  where  the  pressure  is  regulated  is  another  ele- 
ment that  causes  great  variation  at  the  consumer's  burners.  The 
United  States  Superintendent  of  Gas  in  Washington  reports  that 
'the  cause  of  large  bills  is  excessive  pressure  in  the  street  pipes.' 
Professor  Preeco,  an  English  acientist,  says:  'An  important  fact 
with  which  every  household  should  be  made  acquainteil  is  that  the 
quantity  of  light  given  in  the  gas  burners  depends  very  much  upon 
the  pressure  with  which  it  is  forced  through  the  jet.'  Professor 
Ilosford,  of  Harvard,  says:  'When  gas  rushes  from  the  burner  with 
high  pressure  it  mixes  quickly  with  the  air  and  is  consumed  without 
time  beiug  given  for  the  carbon  to  become  liiminoiis.'  " 

Having  thus  compared  Philadelphia  with  New 
York  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and 
having  before  this  seen  that,  since  the  assumption  of 
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control  of  the  gas  works  in  the  former  city  in  1887 
by  men  subject  to  the  mayor  and  the  people,  there 
are  no  charges  of  corruption,  although  rather  more 
men  than  are  necessary  are,  it  is  said,  still  employed, 
we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  other  eight  cities  in  turn. 

Politics  in  Hichmond. 
In  Richmond,  Ya.,  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween the  gas  works  and  politics,  but  it  is  not  as 
great  as  in  many,  indeed  I  think  most,  cities  where 
the  gas  works  are  in  private  hands.  The  same  man 
has  been  superintendent  since  1886  and  before  that 
was  assistant  superintendent  from  1870  to  1886,  and 
he  came  to  the  works  in  186fi.  Richmond  has  been 
nominally  Democratic  for  years;  yet  rival  factions 
have  at  various  times  controlled  the  city  without 
injury  to  the  gas  works.  In  1886  a  workingmen'a 
ticket  was  elected  and  no  employee  was  changed. 
When  the  regular  Democratic  party  returned  to 
power  in  1888  about  ten  of  the  one  hundred  or  more 
employees  were  discharged  for  '-offensive  partisan- 
ship."' The  rest  continued  at  work.  Still  it  is 
admitted  by  the  city  officials  that  the  employees  are 
all  supposed  to  be  Democrats.  A  complete  divorce 
from  politics  has  not  therefore  been  secured,  but  in  a 
city  where  most  of  the  people  are  of  one  party  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  men  from  that  party, 
and  since,  when  the  parties  do  change,  the  chiefs  in 
the  gas  department  are  retained,  little  harm  results. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  even  the  few  changes 
in  minor  offices  will  in  time  cease.  While  the  author 
met  many  in  Richmond  who  held  that  minor  em- 
ployees should  belong  to  the  ruling  party,  no  one  was 
found  to  advocate  the  application   of    the  political 
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test  to  the  reBponsible  officers  of  this  gas  department, 
who  perforce  must  be  specialiets,  and  specialists  can 
not  readily  be  found  any  day  of  a  desired  political 
faith.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  ruling  class  in  the  South  are  Democrats. 

Only  one  tendency  toward  poor  management  was 
discovered  in  Richmond.  Rather  more  men  were 
employed  than  were  necessary,  and  the  city  council 
were  said  to  be  a  little  slow  in  making  improvements 
in  the  works,  lest  some  men  be  thereby  discharged. 
How  true  this  is  could  not  be  proven  in  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal;  but  every  one  agreed  that  the 
works  were  entirely  free  from  suspicion  of  corrupt 
management.  A  searching  investigation  in  IBSfl  by 
a  citizens'  committee,  induced  by  complaints  of  bad 
gas,  revealed  no  corruption  or  suspicion  of  it,  but 
simply  a  lack  of  sufficient  street  mains  and  other 
apparatus  of  mtmufacture,  which  was  thereupon 
remedied.  The  superintendent  says  that  the  wages 
of  the  common  laborer,  ?2  a  day.  are  above  the  aver- 
age in  other  employments.  This  failing,  if  it  be  a 
failing,  is  quite  common  in  public  work.  Many  con- 
sider it  an  advantage  for  public  works  thus  to  set 
the  example  of  good  wages. 

The  present  able  mayor  of  Richmond,  Mr.  J.  Taylor 
Ellyson,  informed  the  writer  in  decided  terms  that 
from  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Virginia  politics, 
and  he  is  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, he  had  become  convinced  that  there  was  far 
more  corruption  and  demoralization  of  politics  pro- 
duced by  local  monopolies  in  private  hands  than 
when  owned  by  the  public,  as  is  the  case  in  four  Vir- 
ginia cities.  Mr.  Ellyson  held,  as  do  many  thinkers, 
that  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  our  institutions 
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is  the  corrupt  control  of  our  city  and  state  bodies  by 
corporations  possessed  or  seeking  to  become  possessed 
of  public  franchises.  The  solution  of  the  serious 
problem  seems  to  lie  in  the  assumption  of  such  enter- 
prises as  fast  as  practicable  by  the  public.  Whatever 
may  be  true  of  other  kinds  of  business,  the  supply 
of  gas,  water  and  electric  lights  has  been  proven 
practicable  in  Virginia  wherever  tried. 

Politics  in  Alexandria. 

How  is  it  in  Alexandria  ?  Mr.  Roxbury,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  gas  works,  died  in  April,  1891,  after 
an  incumbency  of  the  office  for  thirty  years,  except- 
ing two  years  not  long  ago.  The  superintendent  is 
elected  by  the  people  every  two  years,  and  appoints 
his  own  men,  but  is  subject  to  the  council  in  most 
respects.  Mr.  R.  T,  Cook,  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, writes:  "There  are  not  many  changes  made 
when  new  officers  are  elected.  I  think  only  one  in 
seven  or  eight  years."  However  backward  Alexan- 
dria has  been  in  keeping  her  works  abreast  of  the 
times,  political  corruption  cannot  be  charged  against 
her. 

Politics  in  Henderson  and  Wheeling. 

Next  in  order  of  time  of  establishment  comes  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  whose  history,  together  with  that  of  the 
others,  will  be  given  a  little  later.  Suffice  it  now 
to  state  that  Mr.  William  Cannings  has  been  super- 
intendent since  the  city  stopped  leasing  the  works, 
and  took  active  chsirge  of  the  management  in  1882. 
He  has  given  full  satisfaction,  and  on  his  own  au- 
thority and  that  of  citizens  of  Henderson,  it  can  be 
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said  that  politics  have  had  nothiog  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  works. 

Xeariy  as  much  can  be  said  of  Wheeling.  One 
who  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  gas 
department  in  Wheeling  writes  as  follows: 

"At the  time  the  city  took  poBSeBaion  of  the  works  (1870)  Mr 
Arthur  Brown  was  Buperiiitendent,  and  he  cootiDued  to  be  so  for 
about  six  years,  wben  he  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  King,  were  caught 
'loing  considerable  crooked  work,  and  were  arrested  and  punished 
for  it.  The  rules  ami  regulations,  etc.,  were  then  changed,  as  well 
as  the  entire  system  of  keeping  accounts.  At  this  time  the  council, 
fls  well  as  the  board  ot  gas  trustees,  were  Democrats,  but  they 
elected  as  auperintenilent  of  works,  Mr.  J.  M.  Dillon,  a  bitter  parti- 
zan  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  believe,  was  then  superintend- 
ent about  six  years.  Then  Mr.  S.  M.  Darrah  was  elected  by  the 
trustees  and  held  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Dillon  was  again  elected 
und  held  for  two  yeare.  Then  the  present  board  again  elected  Mr. 
Darrah,  who  holds  the  position  now.  So  far  as  politics  making  any 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  works,  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
So  far  in  the  history  of  our  works  there  has  never  been  a  superin- 
leniient  wlio  has  not  been  a  competent  man. 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  changes  made  among  the  stokers, 
chargers,  laborers,  etc.,  around  the  works.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  all  of  the  employes  have  been  of  one  political 
complexion.  It  is  seldom  you  bear  the  gas  works  mentioned  at  the 
election.  The  bill  by  the  state  legislature,  granting  the  city  the 
right  tosell  gas,  compels  the  board  to  be  of  two  political  parties." 
Despite  this  statement  I  believe  that  the  frequent 
alternation  of  superintendents  indicates  the  strife  of 
parties.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  alternation  is 
always  between  the  same  two  men,  who  are  recog- 
nized as  competent  for  the  place,  Indicates  that  what- 
ever political  interference  there  may  be  is  kept  within 
bounds.  The  present  superintendent,  Mr,  Darrah, 
remarked,  if  I  understood  aright,  that  political  con- 
siderations may  sometimes  affect  the  position  of 
employees,  and  that,  if  this  were  stopped,  the  works 
would  show  still  better  results.  But  the  superin- 
tendent strikingly  confirmed  the  faith  of  many 
economists  wben  he  said  that  the  very  fact  of  the 
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gas   works    being  in  public   hands    is   forcing   the 
question    of    civil  service  reform  to  the  front. 

Politics   in  Belief ontaine,   Danville,    Charlottesi-ille 
and  Hamillon. 
BellefoDtaine  is  free  from  the  spoils  system  in  her 
gas  department,  as  the  following  letter  from  her  cor- 
poration clerk.  Mr.  S.  L,  Smith,  states: 

"The  three  trusteea  of  the  city  gas  works  are  usuallj  Republi' 
caoB,  as  our  town  liaa  been  Republican  ever  since  there  was  any 
Republican  parly.  At  least  so  I  am  informed.  No  political  re- 
quirement is  made  in  hiring  assistants  at  the  works.  T  hare  never 
beard  any  charge  of  corruption  in  connection  with  the  works. 
Have  made  inquiries  and  cannot  find  that  any  such  charge  has  ever 
been  made.  Never  had  any  private  gas  works  here.  The  superin- 
tendent has  held  his  position  for  many  yenrs.  The  works  have 
alnrays  been  well  managed,  but  are  now  insafficient  to  supply  the 
demand  for  light.     AVe  talk  of  putting  in  electric  lights." 

In  Danville  and  Charlottesville  it  can  certainly  be 
said  that  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  works. 
Captain  C.  A,  Ballou  has  been  city  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  gas  works  in  Danville  for  six- 
teen years.  Superintendent  T.  J.  Williams  has  been 
in  charge  in  Charlottesville  since  1855.  Hamilton 
starts  out  with  a  similar  laudable  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  gas  department  out  of  politics.  The  present 
trustees  and  superintendent  are  Democrats  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  foreman  of  the  ser- 
vice gang  are  Republicans.  Mr.  R.  Allstatter,  super- 
intendent of  the  Hamilton    works,   writes: 

"  In  regard  to  your  question,  'Miisl  employees  of  city  gas  works 
belong  to  the  party,  or  is  it  so  expected?'  I  will  answer  no,  as  long 
as  the  present  board  of  trustees  are  in  power,  qualilication  for  the 
position  is  what  we  e^cpect.  As  to  whether  the  old  private  company 
osed  corrupt  means,  I  will  say  that  the  general  belief  was  that 
money  and  misstatements  were  used  by  them  to  gain  their  point 
with  councils." 
6 
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Summary. 
We  therefore  find  that  eix  of  the  nine  cities  are 
entirely  free  from  political  influence,  and  that  two 
others,  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  can  only  be 
charged  with  employing  a  few  more  men  than  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake,  possibly,  of  giving  employment  to 
political  friends,  though  this  is  charged,  not  proven. 
In  Wheeling  we  find  conflicting  accounts,  but  do 
know  that  the  financial  results  are  fine,  and  that 
whatever  connection  the  works  may  have  with  poli- 
'  tics  does  not  produce  much  injury,  and  is  diminish- 
ing. 

History   of  City  Ownership. 

Before  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  history 
of  gas  ownership  by  municipalities  in  this  country, 
Ii  word  may  be  given  about  the  general  history  of  gas 
as  an  illuminant.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
gas  was  first  used  as  a  regular  means  of  lighting  in  the 
Soho  engine  works  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  179S, 
by  William  Murdoch,  who  devised  practical  methods 
of  manufacture.  It  was  first  employed  for  street 
lighting  in  1S07  in  a  small  section  of  London.  Not 
until  1816,  however,  did  gas  gain  much  headway  in 
London.  Thence  it  rapidly  spread.  Success  in  gas 
making  in  this  country  was  first  attained  on  any  large 
scale  in  1821  at  Baltimore,  in  1822  at  Boston,  and  in 
1827  at  New  York.  For  a  long  time  most  gas  com- 
panies made  their  gas  from  bituminous  coal,  as  fully 
two-thirds  still  do  in  the  United  States  and  nearly  aXl 
in  England,  though  the  New  York  companies  used 
oil  and  resin.  The  first  patent  for  water  gas  was 
granted  in  London  in  1824,  but  only  within  the  last 
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ten  years  has  it  come  into  extensive  use.  "Brown's 
Directory  of  American  Gas  Companies"  for  1890 
shows  that  now  there  are  about  1050  gas  companies 
in  the  United  States  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
over  ^600,000,000. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  present  population  of 
81,000,  which  is  steadily  growing,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  thrift  and  substantial  business  pros- 
perity quite  in  contrast  with  its  condition  twenty-five 
years  ago,  began  ownership  of  its  gas  works  in  1852. 
The  war,  of  course,  sadly  upset  things,  but  the  city 
kept  its  property  and  now  has  a  plant  more  than 
paid  for  out  of  its  net  earnings.  As  has  been  stated, 
coal  gas  is  used  exclusively  here,  as  in  all  the  nine 
cities,  save  Philadelphia,  where  about  one  part  water 
gas  is  mixed  in  the  holders  with  two  parts  coal  gas. 
As  the  detailed  figures  for  Richmond,  like  those  for 
the  other  cities  investigated,  appear  in  the  tables  to 
be  found  on  previous  pages,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  merely  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  salient 
features.  With  gas  coal  at  ^3.35  per  ton,  or  34.6 
cents  per  thousand  feet  of  gas  in  the  burner,  and 
coke  at  $3  a  ton,  which  may  be  considered  an  average 
price  for  eastern  cities  outside  of  New  England, 
Richmond  makes  and  delivers  its  gas  at  a  net  cost  of 
76.6  cents  per  thousand  feet,  exclusive  of  extensions 
and  of  interest  and  taxes,  which  it  does  not  have  to 
pay.  The  cost,  including  extensions  and  improve- 
ments, was  83.C  cents  in  1890,  The  cost  in  the 
holder  was  about  57  cents,  leakage  about  6  cents, 
and  other  costs  of  delivery,  according  to  the  super- 
intendent, were  about  13  cents. 
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The  cost  in  Richmond  in  1889,  no  allowance  being 
made  for  interest  and  taxes,  was  $1.09i  cents  without 
the  extensioDB  and  $1.16  with  them.  This  shows  that 
public  companies  can  make  improvements  as  well  as 
private,  and  this  is  further  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  reduction  in  price  has  been  largely  due  to 
improved  works,  which  have  reduced  the  labor  cost 
from  66.4  cents  per  thousand  feet  in  the  burner  in 
1882  to  47.2  cents  in  1889,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages.  Rather  have  the  wages  per  man 
risen,  as  in  the  other  cities.  All  these  figures,  as  in 
the  other  cities  when  not  otherwise  specified,  are 
calculated  on  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  burner,  in 
order  to  cover  leakage  and  to  apportion  all  the  items 
of  cost  on  the  gas  actually  consumed.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  superintendent  is  trying  to  secure 
from  the  city  government  permission  to-erect  another 
gas  holder,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  so 
large  a  force  of  men  as  now.  Owing  to  lack  of  stor- 
age capacity  at  present,  the  works  have  to  be  run 
harder  during  the  hours  of  7  to  11  P.  M.  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  at  more  expense.  With  the  addition 
of  a  holder  costing  about  $^95,000,  and  with  a  capacity 
of  750,000  feet,  or  a  water  gas  plant  costing  about 
§23,000,  and  with  a  capacity  per  24  hours  of  500,000 
feet,  Mr.  Adams  believes  the  cost  could  be  reduced 
at  least  five  cents  a  thousand  feet.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  endorsed  by  the  mayor  in  his  mes- 
sage tor  1891,  Mr.  Ellyson  also  recommends  the 
erection  by  the  city  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

Water  gas  being  of  a  higher  candle  power  than 
coal  gas,  it  should  be  daily  used  if  at  all,  otherwise 
consumers  will  surely  complain  and  think  the  gas 
poor  because  irregular.     It  is  better  to  have  gas  of 
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18  candle  power  every  day  than  18  some  days  and  22 
others,  but  a  water  gas  plant,  to  run  every  evening 
in  connection  with  coal  gas,  might  be  very  desirable. 

The  present  manufacturing  plant  has  been  largely 
rebuilt  within  five  years,  and  appears  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  consumption  of  gas  has  steadily 
increased,  being  60,672,000  feet  in  1870,  97,413,100 
feet  in  1880,  138,197,700  feet  in  1884,  when  the  price 
was  reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.60,  with  an  addition  of 
five  per  cent,  for  delay  in  payment;  153,371,000  feet 
in  1885,  165,104,500  in  1886,  179,108,600  in  1887, 
186,534,500  in  1888,  185,162,200  in  1889  and  196,990,- 
600  in  1890.  These  figures  are  the  amount  made. 
The  amount  used  is  about  ten  per  cent,  less,  owing  to 
leakage.  The  introduction  of  electric  lighting  in 
streets  and  stores  prevented  any  increase  in  1889,  as 
in  many  other  cities,  but  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
now  been  resumed.  From  the  output  of  gas  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1890,  Superintendent  Adams 
expects  that  the  consumption  for  1891  will  exceed 
that  of  1890  by  20,0()(),i)()()  feet.  He  has  rebuilt  a 
good  part  of  his  benches  where  the  gas  is  made  and 
has  thoroughly  repaired  the  holder  where  leakage  in 
1890  kept  up  the  cost  of  gas  somewhat.  It  is  already 
evident  that  the  cost  in  1891  will  be  5  to  10  cents  less 
per  thousand  feet  than  ever  before. 

A  very  important  question  to  be  settled  is  the 
actual  value  of  the  gas  plant.  Unless  we  know  this, 
we  cannot  know  how  much  to  allow  for  interest  and 
taxes,  in  getting  the  entire  cost  of  gas  manufacture. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  as  previously  explained,  that 
the  off-hand  statements  of  officials,  made  possibly 
with  a  natural  desire  to  magnify  the  size  of  the 
business  under  their  control,  were  great  exaggera- 
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tions.  Yet  those  same  statements  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  such  criticisms  of  the  gas  management 
as  to  become  a  serious  matter.  The  superintendent 
of  the  gas  works  says  that,  according  to  the 
vouchers,  the  entire  cost  of  the  works  has  been  about 
$800,000;  but  much  of  the  plant  was  built  when 
prices  were  higher  than  now,  and  much  has  been 
replaced  by  later  improvements.  Even  assuming 
that  a  new  system  would  duplicate  all  the  mains  laid 
since  the  commencement  of  the  works,  the  entire 
cost  of  such  a  plant,  at  ruling  prices  for  labor  and 
material,  was  figured  out  by  Mr.  Adams  and  myself 
at  $592,795,  or,  say,  $600,000.  The  cost  per  pound  of 
pipe  and  per  foot  of  laying  of  the  various  sizes  of  the 
sixty-five  miles  of  mains,  was  considered.  The  items 
of  the  entire  cost  were  as  follows; 

Mains $226,945 

Meters  and  Bervices  (6,493)  @  $20 129,850 

Land 11,000 

Holders  (3)  of  700,000  ft.  capacity 110,000 

Rest  of  manufacturing  plant 115,000 

Total $592,795 

The  city  can  now  borrow  at  four  per  cent,,  but 
most  of  its  debt  is  drawing  five  and  six  per  cent. 
The  tax  rate  is  $J9  on  a  thousand.  Allowing  the 
liberal  rate  of  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  amount  of 
interest  and  taxes  would  be  7.9  per  cent,  on  $600,000, 
or  $47,400.  This,  divided  among  the  173,343,500  feet 
consumed  in  1890,  gives  27.3  cents  per  thousand  feet. 
The  total  cost  in  1890  was,  therefore,  76.5  cents  for 
making,  27.3  cents  for  interest  and  taxes,  6.9  cents  for 
extensions  and  permanent  improvements,  or  $1,11  in 
all.  The  cost  for  1889  was  about  $1,18,  because  of 
greater  extensions  and  improvements.     The  city,  by 
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charging  $1.50  and  paying  no  interest  nor  taxes,  earns 
a  profit  o£  19.6  per  cent,  in  addition  to  improvements 
and  extensions,  and  would  have  a  clear  net  profit  of 
11.5  per  cent.,  even  if  it  were  paying  8  per  cent.  as. 
interest  and  taxes. 

The  net  profit  in  money  above  the  improvements 
was  8100,0U0  in  1889,  being  evidently  the  difference 
between  $1.50,  the  selling  price,  and  89.2  cents,  the 
cost  of  the  gas  in  the  burner.  The  net  cash  receipts 
were  $34,639.44.  The  value  of  43,135,687  feet  of  gas 
at  $1.50,  consumed  by  the  city,  was  $64,703.53,  and 
there  were  $l,598.til  of  delinquent  gas  bills,  making 
a  total  of  $100,941.78.  Similarly,  the  profits  in  1890, 
after  deducting  improvements  and  estimating  the 
gas  used  by  the  city  at  $1.60,  were  $115,000.  If  the 
gas  used  by  the  city  were  reckoned  at  $1.11,  the  cost 
of  making,  including  interest  and  taxes,  the  net  profit 
would  be  $98,000,  or  over  16  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
duplication.  As  these  figures  absolutely  contradict 
those  of  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  committee 
of  investigation  of  April,  1890,  which  showed  an 
apparent  loss  to  the  city  of  $42,405.97,  a  little  study 
of  the  report  of  this  committee  will  be  instructive. 
This  report  is  the  one  elsewhere  referred  to  as  by 
the  committee  which,  according  to  Superintendent 
Adams,  of  Richmond,  took  along  Mr.  Greenough,  the 
gas  engineer  of  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company,  as 
chief  investigator.  The  report  on  its  face  tends  to 
confirm  the  charge  that  it  was  written  in  the  interest 
of  this  Boston  company,  which  was  then  fighting  the 
bill  in  the  legislature  permitting  cities  to  own  their 
gas  works.     Now  for  the  facts. 

The  Massachusetts  committee  figure  out  $33,065.99 
as  the  excess  of  cash  receipts  over  expenditures,  but 
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include  in  expenses  not  only  all  the  extensions  and 
permanent  improvements,  which  enhance  the  value 
of  the  plant  and  cheapen  production,  but  also  include 
«3,179.26  expended  in  the  work  of  lighting  and  caring 
for  the  public  lights  in  the  streets,  which  is  no  part 
of  the  legitimate  expense  of  gas  making  any  more 
than  is  the  care  of  public  parks.  Making  allowance 
for  this  last  item,  and  permitting  the  other  to  stand, 
the  net  cash  balance  becomes  $36,238.21.  The  reason 
for  the  slight  difference  here  between  the  commit- 
tee's figures  and  mine  just  quoted,  is  that  the  com- 
mittee use  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  made  up 
on  January  1,  and  I  prefer  to  use  that  of  the  auditor, 
made  up  a  month  later,  and  likely  to  be  more 
accurate. 

The  next  mistake  of  the  committee  is  in  crediting 
the  city  with  the  gas  used  in  the  streets  and  public 
buildings  at  its  alleged  cost.  87  cents,  exclusive  of 
three  cents  alleged  permanent  improvements,  instead 
of  the  price  which  it  would  cost  the  city  if  it  bought 
of  a  private  monopoly.     Some  may  contend  that  the 
city  might  get  its  gas  cheaper  than  $1.50  for  public 
use   if  it   bought  of    a  private   monopoly,    though 
the  price  to  private  citizens  might  still   be  ^l.iiO. 
Although  this  may  be  true,  it  would  only  be  because 
a  private  company  might  offer  to  pay  for  the  pur- 
chase in  this  way,  as  in  Nashville,  where  the  city 
buys  for  $1,05  and  private  consumers  for  $2.10,  yet 
I  evidentlj'  be  clearer  and  better  book-keeping 
ider  the  price  to  the  public  the  same  as  to 
aud  to  obtain  from  any  private  company  a 
payment. 

ippose  we  agree  with  the  Massachusetts  com- 
ind  take  for  the  price  of  the  gas  used  by  the 
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city  the  real  cost  of  making.  This  cost,  however,  is 
more  than  87  cents,  if  we  consider  interest  and  taxes 
to  be  a  part  of  the  cost,  as  the  committee  insist  upon 
doing.  If  80,  the  cost,  as  stated  above,  was  $1.18  in 
1889.  At  this  fignre,  which  is  certainly  more  accurate 
than  87  cents  on  the  committee's  own  showing,  the 
value  of  the  43,135,687  feet  of  gas  used  by  the  city 
would  be  $50,770.  Adding  this  to  the  net  cash  bal- 
ance, we  have  a  clear  profit  to  the  city  of  $87,008.69. 
Against  this,  according  to  the  committee,  we  should 
place  6  per  cent,  interest  and  1.4  per  cent,  taxes  on 
the  $1,600,000  said  to  be  the  value  of  the  works. 
But  the  real  cost  of  duplicating  the  works  in  their 
present  state  of  efficiency  is  only  $600,000,  as  has 
been  shown.  Now,  7.4  per  cent,  on  that  is  only 
$44,400.  This  deducted  from  the  profit  of  $87,008.69 
leaves  a  net  profit  of  $42,608.69,  or  7.1  per  cent,  over 
and  above  1.4  per  cent,  taxes  and  0  per  cent,  interest 
on  a  plant  that  is  paid  for,  or  14.5  per  cent,  in  all, 
while,  besides  this,  the  city  gets  its  gas  at  cost. 

The  net  cash  revenue  in  1890  was  $40,212.58,  after 
paying  for  all  extensions  and  improvements.  The 
city  also  used  on  the  streets  and  in  public  buildings 
44,599,400  feet,  worth  from  ^44,599  to  $66,899. 
according  as  we  estimate  the  gas  at  $1.00  or  $1.50 
per  thousand  feet.  Mayor  Ellyson,  in  his  report  for 
1890,  given  in  February,  1891,  says: 

"The  time  has  come  tor  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The 
prompt  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  which 
can  be  secured  at  an  outlay  of  not  moi«  than  S2d,C0il,  will  enable  us 
to  furnish  gas  at  (1.25  per  thoueund  feet,  and  even  at  a  toner  rate 
Btil]  to  large  customers,  and  yet  obtain  more  net  revenue  than  we 
now  enjoy.  I  repeat  with  renewed  confidence  my  previously 
expressed  conviction  in  the  wisdom  of  municipal  control  of  our  gas 
works.  A  private  monopoly  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  municipal 
control  [ownership  is  meant],  and  private  competition  does  not 
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Always  bring  cheaper  gu.  Private  corporations  may  sometimes, 
for  a  season,  furnish  light  at  a  lower  price  than  would  tlie  city,  yet 
the  invariable  resultof  unprol^table  competition  istlie  combination 

or  CO nsol  illation  of  rival  interests  in  favor  of  higher  prices." 

Even  without  improvements  and  without  the 
increased  consumption  sure  to  follow  a-reduction  in 
price,  Richmond  could  sell  gas  at  $1.35  and  clear,  on 
the  basis  of  1890,  $67,876,  or  11  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  plant.  Let  other  cities  with  an  equally  poor 
market  for  coal,  coke  and  tar  ponder  these  facts 
well. ' 

A  lexandria. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Alexandria  which 
has  not  already  been  given  when  commenting  on  the 
tables  of  cost  and  on  the  relation  of  public  works 
to  politics  in  the  nine  cities.  A  small  city  six  miles 
south  of  Washington,  with  a  very  large  percentage 
of  colored  citizens,  and  apparently  unprogressive  in 
many  ways,  Alexandria  has  not  kept  up  her  gas 
works  as  she  ought.  The  report  ("House  Document 
Xo.  434")  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  April, 
1891,  puts  the  matter  correctly  when  it  says,  "No 
comparison  could  fairly  be  made,  even  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  between  a  growing,  prosperous  New 
England  community  and  the  old  city  of  Alexandria, 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  appears  to  be  rapidly 
falling  into  decay." 

The   cost   of   making  gas  is  94.7    cents   without 

allowance  for  interest  and  taxes,  the  works  having 

to  bear   neither,    and  $1.58   with    such   allowance. 

This,  however,  will  be   much    reduced   by  the  im- 

rovements  soon  to  be  made.     Despite  the  evident 

'Since  the  above  was  written  tlie  city  council  has  agreed  to  reduce 
e  price  after  1891  toSI.2'i. 
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mistakes  of  the  city  management,  the  people,  I  was 
assured,  have  been  so  bled  by  the  private  company 
which  own  the  water  works  that  the  gas  works  would 
not  be  abandoned  by  the  city  under  any  consideration. 
In  18fi3  the  city  bought  the  works  of  a  private  com- 
pany which  had  agreed  to  build  them  and  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  city  if  tbey  proved  satisfactory,  as 
they  did. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

Henderson,  Ky.,  a  flourishing  city  on  the  Ohio, 
nearly  opposite  Evansville,  with  a  present  population 
»Jf  8,830,  and  a  great  center  for  the  tobacco  interest 
of  that  part  of  Kentucky,  has  had  much  success  with 
city  ownership.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  every  one  of  the  many  citizens  with 
whom  I  casually  talked  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  city  ownership,  and  said  that  no  suspicion  of 
political  or  other  corruption  or  inefficient  manage- 
ment exists.  The  importance  of  a  personal  visit  waa 
here  most  emphatically  emphasized,  as  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  get  any  reply  to  repeated  letters 
of  inquiry.  Many  gas  superintendents  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  importance  to  the  whole  country  of  their 
work,  and  being  busy  men  with  no  great  gift  for 
letter  writing  they,  as  is  perhaps  natural,  throw  many 
letters  of  inquiry  into  the  waste  basket.  Unpaid  for 
correspondence  becomes  a  serious  burden  in  these 
nine  cities,  for  hundreds  of  people  are  now  writing 
them  yearly  for  information  on  the  results  of  city 
ownership. 

Henderson,  though  a  small  place,  now  makes  good 
coal  gas  and  delivers  it  at  a  cost  of  74.6  cents  exclu- 
sive of  interest  and  taxes,  but  inclusive  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  improvements  and  extensions  of  the  works. 
There  was  also  an  expense  of  $1,300,  or  15  cents  per 
thousand,  however,  in  rebuilding  on  the  grounds  the 
house  of  the  superintendent,  which  house  is  furnished 
as  a  part  of  his  salary.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
works  was  made  in  1888  and  1889,  amounting  to  26 
cents  per  thousand  in  the  former  year  and  27  cents 
in  the  latter.  Few  permanent  improvements  will  now 
be  needed  for  some  time.  The  inclusion  of  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  and  taxes  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  plant,  and  the  thirteen  cents  for  permanent 
improvements,  would  raise  the  cost  to  only  :?1.36. 
Of  course  no  interest  nor  taxes  are  paid.  The  works 
are  out  of  debt  and  no  city-owned  works  are  taxed. 
The  gas  works  were  erected  by  a  private  company 
in  1850,  but  gave  such  poor  satisfaction  and  entailed 
such  losses  on  the  owners,  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  that  they  were  gladly  sold  to  the  city  Jan- 
uary nig,  1866,  for$2,330.17.  being  simply  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  contracted  by  the  company  for  im- 
provements. The  works  were  leased  to  one  who  made 
what  he  could  and  then  disappeared.  They  were 
released  to  another  party  for  fifteen  years.  On  the 
expiration  in  1882  of  this  lease,  which  was  found 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  city,  the  latter  wisely 
decided  to  operate  the  works  itself.  The  plant, 
which  was  then  in  poor  condition,  has  since  been 
thoroughly  renewed  and  gives  every  appearance  of 
being  in  good  shape.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cannings,  has  served  in  that  capacity  since  the 
city  assumed  control  in  1882,  and  politics  play  no  part 
in  the  management  of  the  works.  The  following 
letter  from  the  city  clerk,  Mr.  F.  AV.  Reutlinger, 
written  March  27,  1891,  in  answer  to  questions  of 
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mine,  furnishes  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion; 

"To  Mr.  Cannings  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  our  little  gas  plant.  Vigilant  and  devoted  to  his  business, 
he  succeeded  where  others  failed,  and  now  he  can  proudly  defy 
those  narrow-minded  big  heads  of  councilmen,  who  tried  to  lease 
oat  the  worke  at  the  time  of  his  election,  at  ruinous  terms.  Citizens 
came  tn  the  rescaeof  the  sober  headed  councilmen  and  forced  the 
sore-lieads  into  aubtnisaion.  William  Cannings  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  your  paper.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  The  city  never  issued 
any  bonds  for  the  works,  and  does  not  now  owe  anything  on  tlicm. 
When  the  fifteen  years  lease  was  made  the  city  remodeled  and 
enlarged  the  dilapidated  works  considerably,  spending  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  permanent  improvements,  including  extension 
of  mains. 

"The  consumption  of  gas  in  1890  whs  only  34,200  cubic  feet  in- 
crease over  1880,  owing  to  agitation  for  electric  plant  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city,  on  which  latter  point  citizens  are  almost 
unanimous.  Many  good  cobBumers  went  so  far  as  to  have  gss 
turned  off  and  to  burn  coal  oil  as  an  incentive  for  the  council  to 
procure  an  electric  plant.  The  connciUknowing  the  experience  of 
other  cities)  left  the  ([uestion  to  a  plebescite  '  for  or  against  electric 
light.'  Electric  light  was  defeated  February  0,  1891,  the  citizens 
preferring  macadamized  streets  first  (on  which  we  spent  $20,000  last 
year  and  will  spend  as  much  this  year),  and  then  electric  lights. 
The  question,  moreover,  was.  Will  the  gas  works  with  a  sure  reve- 
nue be  sustained,  or  theelectriclight.  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  or  JSO.OOO; 
can  both  live?  Will  one  go  underorboth?  After  the  election  the 
council  wisely  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  |1.50  to 
$1.S&,  to  take  effect  February  1,  1691.  Consumers  are  returning 
now,  and  we  expect  no  reduction  in  profits,  es  the  lower  price  will 
induce  more  consumption,  betides  the  natural  increase  of  the  city 
in  new  buildings,  etc.  This  is  indeed  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
consumers  in  March.  1890.  was  351.  In  March,  ]69],  it  was  374. 
Onr  worfis  will  supply  double  the  amoant  of  gas  now  furnifehed. 
The  additional  expense  will  be  mostly  for  coal,  half  or  more  of 
which  we  get  back  in  the  use  and  sale  of  coke  and  tar.  I  venture 
to  say  that  we  have  now  the  lowest  price  of  gas  to  consumers  on  the 
Ohio  river  where  Pittsburg  coal  is  available  by  river." 

From  May  1,  1890,  to  May  1,  1891,  the  gas  works 
in  Henderson,  besides  paying  for  improvements  in 
the  form  of  some  twelve-inch  street  mains,  showed  a 
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profit,  according  to  estimates  of  the  gas  department, 
made  only  five  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  of  about  $4,000  cash  and  9:3,300  in  the  value  of 
the  gas  used  by  the  city,  or  a  total  of  $7,300.  This 
amounts  to  73  cents  profit  on  every  thousand  feet  of 
gas  in  the  burner,  and  to  12  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
value  of  the  plant.  The  city  can  evidently  well 
aflEord  the  reduction  to  $1.2fl,  made  in  February.  It 
would  still  clear  8  per  cent,  profit.  To  be  sure,  gas 
coal  in  Henderson  is  only  $2.38  per  long  ton,  but 
coke  is  only  5  cents  a  bushel,  tar  4^  cents  a  gallon, 
and  the  population  is  only  9,000.  That,  under  these 
circumstances,  gas  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  $1.35. 
speaks  well  for  city  ownership. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  is  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  success  in  city  ownership.  The  price  charged, 
if  paid  promptly,  is  only  75  cents.  When  the  city 
took  possession  in  1870  gas  was  $3.50;  this  was 
successively  reduced  to  $2.80,  $2.*I0,  $1.80,  $1.50, 
$1.25,  $1.00  and  75  cents,  while  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture in  1889-'90,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  the  lighting 
of  the  public  lamps,  was  only  34.3  cents.  The  cost, 
with  the  inclusion  of  repairs  and  extensions,  was 
40.2  cents.  The  inclusion  of  interest  at  C  per  cent, 
and  taxes  at  2  per  cent,  would  only  raise  the  price  to 
67  cents.  The  low  cost  of  coal,  $1.58  a  ton,  or  from 
16  to  35  cents  less  than  in  many  cities,  partly 
accounts  for  the  low  cost  of  gas;  good  management 
accounts  for  the  rest.  The  residuals  sell  for  16  cents 
per  thousand  feet  of  gets  burned,  the  coke  sells  for 
the  low  price  of  $1.40  a  ton,  or  less  than  3  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  tar  for  the  moderate  price  of  $3.14  a 
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barrel,  while  about  one  cent  per  thousand  feet  of  gas 
is  received  for  ammonia.  Better  prices  for  residuals 
are  expected  next  year. 

Most  cities  can  do  as  well  as  this  with  residuals, 
and,  apparently,  ought  to  make  gas  for  as  many 
times  10  cents  in  excess  of  07  cents  as  coal  exceeds 
$1.68  a  ton  in  dollars.  If,  for  example,  good  gas 
coal  costs  $3.00  a  ton,  then,  according  to  the  results 
reached  at  Wheeling  and  Hamilton,  O.,  gas  should 
cost  only  86  cents,  after  allowing  8  per  cent,  for 
interestand  taxes.  If  coal  sells  for  $4.00,  gas  should 
not  exceed  95  cents.  Even  if  we  allow  a  margin  of 
five  to  tea  cents  for  more  extensions  and  improve- 
ments than  were  needed  in  Wheeling  last  year,  the 
cost  would  still  be  only  90  cents  and  $1,  with  coal 
$3  and  $4  a  ton,  respectively. 

City  ownership  in  Wheeling  began  in  1870,  when 
iilOO,000  bonds  were  issued  to  buy  the  works. 
Until  1879  there  were  no  proper  regulations  or  over- 
sight by  the  other  city  officials  of  the  operations  and 
book-keeping  of  the  gas  department.  As  might  be 
expected,  in  1879  the  superintendent,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  secretary,  following  the  practice  of 
employees  in  private  business  corporations,  misappro- 
priated the  funds  and  burned  the  books  to  conceal 
the  fraud.  An  entire  reorganization  of  the  gas 
department  followed,  and  since  then  few,  if  any, 
serious  abuses  have  occurred. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  there  is  said  to  be  a  partial, 
not  a  close,  connection  between  the  gas  department 
and  politics.  If  Wheeling  can  do  so  well  with  no 
better  methods  of  appointment  than  in  most  places, 
still  better  results  are  to  be  expected  with  the  growth 
of  the  civil  service  reform  idea.  .  The  city  council 
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in  Wheeling  elects  three  gas  trustees,  who  serve  for 
two  years  under  a  joint  bond  of  $15,00U  and  appoint 
and  discharge  the  superintendent,  secretary  and 
collector,  all  of  whom  are  under  bonds  of  from  $l,Ol)l) 
to  §10,000.  The  trustees  appoint  employees  to  serve 
under  the  superintendent,  on  his  recommendation. 
He  can  appoint  to  fill  temporary  vacancies,  and  can 
discharge  at  discretion  when  an  employee  is  incom- 
petent or  not  needed.  A  full  printed  statement  of 
rules  and  regulations  was  given  me  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Pranzheim. 

Wages,  says  the  superintendent,  are  somewhat 
higher  than  in  competitive  works.  Perhaps  with  this 
in  mind,  Mr.  Franzheim  writes: 

"  1  believe  it  is  true  tliat  a.  private  corporation  or  firm  can  manu- 
facture gau  Bomewhat  cheaper  than  a  municipality,  the  same  as  in 
everything  else,  yet  the  difference  in  the  benefit  the  consumers 
receive  would  justify  even  a  greater  cost  than  it  perhaps  is." 

That  is  usually  forgotten.  Whether  a  municipality 
can  manufacture  cheaper  than  a  private  company  or 
not,  may  be  an  open  question.  The  lower  interest 
that  a  city  has  to  pay,  until  its  works  are  freed  from 
debt,  may  be  counter-balanced  by  more  expense  for 
wages,  which  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  and  in  other 
ways.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  public  get,  or 
can  get  if  they  choose,  more  revenue  or  cheaper  gas 
than  when  a  private  company  has  charge.  Wheeling 
is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  gas  management  that  in 
May,  1891,  the  city  council  voted  to  appropriate 
$iyO,000  for  an  electric  light  plant. 

Belief ontaine,  Ohio, 

As  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  visit  Bellefon- 
taine,  O,,  situated  thirty  miles  north   of  Springfield, 
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he  cannot  give  details  of  the  history  of  gas  manage- 
meDt.  As  far  as  learned,  the  ownership  by  the  city 
since  1 873  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  S.  L.  Smith,  corpora- 
tion clerk  of  Bellefontaine,  gives  important  facts. 
Under  date  of  June  12,  1891,  he  writes: 

"Uurcity  bbilt  its  own  gas  works  in  1873,  issuing  bonds  tor  that 
purpose  to  tlie  amount  of  $35,000.  Previous  to  and  since  that  date, 
we  never  liail  any  privato-owneil  gaa  works  here.  The  price  of  gas 
has  been  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  f  1.00.  We  have  no  electric  light  plant,  hut  there  is 
talk  of  putting  one  in.  We  are  now  putting  in  eome  new  mains  and 
making  some  improvements  in  the  works. 

"  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  ioTeatment  has  been 
a  very  proQtable  one  and  there  has  never  been  ang  protest  what- 
ever against  city  ownership." 

Danville,  Va. 

Danville,  Va.,  a  rapidly  growing  city  now  num- 
bering 10,480,  and  which  boasts  of  being  one  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  in  the  Union,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, is  situated  141  miles  southwest  of  Richmond, 
near  the  North  Carolina  border.  Full  opportunities 
for  investigation  into  the  successful  operation  of  the 
gas  works  were  given  here  as  in  the  other  cities. 

The  cost  of  gas  in  1889,  exclusive  of  interest  and 
permanent  improvements,  was  $1.04,  but  of  this  sum  . 
fifty-four  cents  was  paid  for  coal,  which  was  $5  a 
ton,  while  only  two  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  gas 
sold  was  obtained  for  residuals.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  a  very  poor  market  for  the  latter,  and  in  part, 
apparently,  to  the  neglect  of  the  officials  to  make 
sufficient  effort  to  sell  the  residuals  in  other  places. 
The  poor  quality  of  some  of  the  old  benches,  which 
made  the  gas,  also  led  to  an  undue  consumption 
of  coke  as  fuel  in  the  works.  Improvements  suffi- 
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ciently  remedied  this  to  enable  8.4  cents  to  be  secured 
for  residuals  in  1890,  while  coal  was  secured  for 
50.6  cents  per  thousand,  thus  reducing  the  net  cost 
to  ninety-eight  cents,  and  further  improvements  just 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  will,  if  adopted, 
secure  further  reduction.  If  the  cost  for  coal  were 
fifteen  cents  less,  as  is  the  case  in  most  cities,  the  net 
cost  would  be  little  over  eighty  cents.  Also  16.5 
cents  were  spent  in  1890,  and  about  the  same  in 
1889  for  improvements. 

The  works  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  but  the 
small  size  of  Danville,  the  cost  of  coal  and  the  poor 
market  for  residuals  have  hitherto  kept  the  works 
after  furnishing  gas  to  all  at  $1.50  per  thousand 
feet,  from  doing  more  than  earn  a  fair  interest  and 
taxes  on  the  investment.  The  original  cost,  about 
$30,000,  was  in  eight  per  cent,  bonds,  which  do  not 
mature  until  1906.  The  recent  improvements,  cost- 
ing $30,000,  were  made  with  five  per  cent,  bonds. 
The  works  earn  enough  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
may,  with  the  help  of  the  recent  improvements  and 
the  steady  increase  of  consumption,  pay  for  the 
plant  as  the  bonds  mature.  The  net  cash  received 
by  the  city  in  1890  was  $4,630.21.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  581,400  feet  of  gas  used  by  the  city 
at  $1.50,  making  a  total  of  $5,502.31,  or  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  works.  But  of  this,  $1,778.58 
were  spent  in  permanent  improvements,  reducing  the 
net  profits  to  G.7  per  cent.  As  similar  heavy  expenses 
for  permanent  improvements  will  not  be  required 
again  for  some  time,  the  net  profits  for  1891  will 
probably  equal  or  exceed  ten  per  cent. 

In  1876  the  works  were  bought  of  a  private  com- 
pany, which  had  built  them  in  1874  subject  to  the 
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right  of  the  city  to  purchase.  According  to  Captain 
C.  A.  Ballon,  the  city  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  the  works,  they  were  badly  built  and  badly  ope- 
rated when  in  private  hands.  The  gas  was  irregu- 
lar in  amount  and  poor  in  quality.  The  same  com- 
pany had  built  the  water  works,  and  they  were 
bought  by  the  city  at  the  same  time.  The  price 
was  determined  by  the  valuation  of  honest  and 
capable  experts,  but  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  city 
council  of  that  period  that  the  private  company  gave 
greatly  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  extent  and 
quality  of  their  mains,  and  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rial fell  nearly  half  within  a  year,  so  that  the  works 
could  have  been  duplicated  in  1877  for  much  less 
than  was  paid  for  them  in  1876.  A  new  gas  holder, 
with  an  almost  complete  outfit  of  manufacturing 
apparatus  and  buildings,  has  been  constructed  in 
the  last  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

The  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced  under  city 
ownership  from  $4.0(1  to  $1.60.  If  bills  are  not  paid 
within  five  days  the  price  is  $2.00,  Danville  is 
also  doing  finely  with  its  city-owned  electric  light 
plant.  Some  of  the  electric  light  and  nearly  all  of 
the  gas  is  sold  to  private  consumers.  No  charges 
of  corruption,  as  previously  stated,  seem  to  have 
ever  been  made.  Captain  Ballou  has  been  in  charge 
ever  since  the  city  began  ownership  sixteen  years 
ago.  Here,  then,  is  another  example  of  honest  man- 
agement of  public  work  without  political  corruption. 
No  changes  on  political  grounds  are  made  in  any 
of  the  force  when  the   politics  of  the  city  change. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  famous  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,   117  miles  by  rail  southwest  of 
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Washington,  is  a  pretty  city  of  over  6,000  inhabit- 
ants. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  S.  B.  Woods 
and  Superintendent  T.  J.  Williams,  full  information 
was  given  on  my  visit  in  December,  1890.  In  1855 
a  private  company  built  the  works  and  ran  them 
until  the  civil  war,  and  part  of  the  time  then,  save 
when  the  operations  of  war  shut  off  the  supplies  of 
coal ,  About  1870  another  private  company  bought 
the  works  for  $11,000  and  made  large  dividends, 
but  allowed  the  works  to  deteriorate.  In  1876  the 
city  bought  the  works  tor  $20,000.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  then,  including  $7,000 
in  1889  for  a  new  holder,  so  that  the  works  appear 
to  be  new  throughout,  and  everything  impresses 
one  as  in  good  order. 

The  price  of  gas  was  reduced,  when  the  city 
took  possession,  from  $3.50  to  $3.00,  then  to  12.25 
in  1886  and  $1.50  in  1887.  The  works  have  yielded 
a  good  revenue  in  cash,  and  in  free  gas  to  the 
city.  The  entire  cost  of  making  and  delivery,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  and  taxes,  is  one  dollar,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  coal — 52.8  cents  per  thousand  feet 
of  gas  in  the  burner, — and  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  the  place.  The  cost,  including  taxes  at  two  per 
cent,  and  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  full  value 
of  the  plant,  !i!35,000,  though  the  debt  is  only  $20,0<M), 
is  $1.46  per  thousand  feet. 

Said  the  mayor — 

"  No  chains  of  corruption  have  ever  been  made  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  plant  has  been  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Time  and 
i^aia  private  parties  have  sought  to  buy,  and  have  sought  to  show 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  but  an  investi- 
gation baa  always  shown  the  contrary." 

The  works  are  entirely  independent  of  politics. 
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Hamilton,  Ohio. 

This  ilourishing  city,  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Cincionati,  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  high 
price,  $3,  and  the  inadequate  mains  of  the  private 
company  supplying  gas,  that  public  works  were 
built  and  began  operation  April  28,  18d0. 

Mr.  Robert  Alstatter,  president  of  the  board  of 
three  gas  trustees,  elected  by  the  people,  thus  writes 
under  date  of  May  18,  1891: 

"  I  advocated  the  ownershtp  ot  gaa  and  water  vorks  hj  the  city 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  stood  almost  alone  as 
to  the  ownership  of  gasworks.  After  a  continued  agitation  of  siz- 
teen  to  seventeen  years,  tbe'matter  was  finally  brought  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  resalted  in  a  victory  of  about  six  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  city  owning  the  works. 

"  The  old  company  commenced  suits  at  once  in  different  courts, 
■t  different  times,  causing  delay  and  great  expense.  Tlte  city, 
however,  coming  out  of  the  suits  victorious,  the  old  company  finally 
admitteil  tlie  right  of  the  city  to  build  and  run  gas  works  for  public 
lighting  only,  and  they  now  have  a  suit  pending  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  claiming  that  the  city  has  no  right  to  sell  gas  to 
private  consumers.  Depositions  have  been  taken,  and  I  think  the 
city  has  made  its  aide  so  strong  that  they  (the  old  company)  are 
afraid  to  press  tbe  suit,  for  it  was  to  have  come  up  six  months  ago. 

"The  old  company  is  selling  gas  at  95  cents  per  thousand  feet, 
but  owing  to  the  great  pressure  (f  J)  they  must  carry  in  order  to  get 
the  quantity  through  their  small  mains,  their  sas  bills  run  from  25 
to  35  per  cent,  higher  than  city  gas  at  (!.00.  with  city  day  pressure 
a,  night  pressure  H.  Or,  in  other  words,  city  gas  is  cheaper  at 
SI-00  than  the  old  company  gas  would  be  at  621  cents  on  the  aver- 
age. Tbe  city  has  large  mains,  therefore  we  can  keep  tbe  pressure 
low,  which  makes  it  more  profitable  to  consumers." 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  writer  has  visited 
Hamilton  and  learned  the  interesting  story  of  city 
ownership  in  fuH.  The  old  gas  company  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1855,  was  charging 
$3  for  gas  that  was  generally  thought  poor  in  quality, 
when  the  citizens  began  to  agitate  the  public  owner- 
ship in  1888.     The  private  company  seemed  ready  to 
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sell  out  to  the  city  but,  according  to  Colonel  George 
H.  PhillipB,  now  superintendent  of  the  city  works, 
the  price  suggested  was  $300,000  and  a  board  of 
arbitration  of  three  expert  gas  engineers  was  refused 
by  the  company. 

The  city  then  sent  a  committee  east  and  engaged 
a  competent  engineer,  Mr.  James  R.  Smedberg,  to 
visit  the  city.  On  his  declaration  that  new  works  of 
first-class  character  could  be  built  for  $150,000,  all 
thoughts  of  buying  out  the  old  company,  whose  street 
mains  were  old  and  poor,  were  banished.  The  citizens 
voted  on  November  6,  1888,  by  the  unanimous  ma- 
jority of  2,412  to  59  to  proceed  at  once  to  city  owner- 
ship. 

Although  Section  2486  of  the  "Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio"  declares  that  '-The  council  of  any  city  or  vil- 
lage shall  have  power,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient  and  for  the  public  good,  to  erect  gas  works 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  or  to  purchase  any 
gas  works  already  erected  therein,"  it  was  thought 
better  by  the  city's  attorneys  to  secure  a  special  en- 
abling act  if  possible.  Accordingly  appeal  was  made 
to  the  legislature.  The  senate  after  some  time  con- 
sented. Thereupon  all  the  gas  companies,  according 
to  Mr.  Israel  Williams,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  one  of  the  city's  attorneysat  the  time,  brought 
such  strong  pressure  to  bear  by  fair  means  and  foul, 
upon  the  representatives,  who  were  in  most  cases 
personal  friends  or  dependents  of  gas  stockholders,  as 
to  defeat  the  bill  in  the  house.  Therefore  the  city 
fell  back  upon  the  general  law. 

The  next  step  was  to  refuse  to  make  d  new  contract 
with  the  old  company  when  the  contract  for  lighting 
the  streets  expired  December  1,  1888,  for  fear  of  the 
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legal  results  of  "entangling  alliances. "  Gasoline  was 
used  in  the  street  lamps  till  May,  1H90. 

Then  the  private  company  asked  for  an  injunction 
from  the  United  States  circuit  court  on  the  ground 
that  since  the  constitution  of  Ohio  did  not  explicitly 
enforce  a  city  to  construct  gas  works  to  compete 
with  private  works,  the  case  came  under  the  princi- 
ple of  a  violation  of  contract  as  decided  in  the  famous 
Dartmouth  college  case.  Judge  Sage,  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  with  the  approval  of  Judge 
Jackson  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  decided 
for  the  city.' 

The  gist  of  the  decision  was  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"Inasmuch  an  the  city  has  the  right  to  permit  the  use  of  its  streets 
by  nnotber  gas  company  and  has  also  the  right  to  purchase  any  gas 
works  within  its  Hmits,  what  is  the  difference  in  a  legal  or  constitu- 
tional view,  or  so  far  oa  any  impairmeiit  of  the  vested  rights  or 
property  of  the  complainant  is  concerned,  between  its  permitting 
another  gas  compai>y  to  erect  its  works  and  lay  its  pipes  in  the 
streets  and  then  purchasing  tlioac  works  and  pipes  for  the  purpose  of 
m an II fact u ring  and  selling  gas  and  itself  in  the  first  instance  erecting 
gas  works  and  operating  them?" 

When  the  city  advertised  ^50,000  of  bonds  bearing 
five  per  cent,  interest  for  sale,  there  were  present, 
according  to  Mr.  Williams,  agents  of  the  private  gas 
company  who  tried  to  frighten  away  all  bidders,  as 
at  Toledo  soon  to  be  described,  by  threatening  legal 
obstruction  to  every  interest  payment.  Nevertheless 
there  were  seven  bidders.  But  the  three  highest, 
were  either  frightened  or  for  some  other  reason  were 
led  to  withdraw  their  bids,  leaving  the  bonds  in  the 
bands  of  stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  who  soon  resold  in  New  York  to  European 

'Hamilton  tias  Light  and  Coke  Co.  v.  City  of  Hamilton,  in  Fed- 
eral  Courl  Reporter  37,  pp.  832-8. 
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parties  at  a  premium  of  $1800  on  $60,000.  The  entire 
$150,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  soon  issued  were  sold  at 
a  premium  of  $1,792.89.  $10,<)(H)  of  six  per  cent, 
bonds  were  subsequently  sold  to  pay  for  meters  and 
services,  the  technical  name  for  the  connections  be- 
tween the  meters  and  the  street  mains. 

As  a  lEist  resort  the  private  company  then  applied 
to  the  Ohio  supreme  court,  whose  decision,  January 
21,  1890,  in  favor  of  the  city,  is  chiefly  embraced  in 
the  following  quotation,'  though  the  full  decision  was 
much  longer. 

"It  is  conceded  that  a  municipality  nithin  which  a  gas  company 
has  been  already  formed,  may,  by  a  vote  of  its  citizens  and  by  ordi- 
nance, authorize  the  operation  of  anoOier  gas  company  within  its 
borders.  The  municipality  may  also  purcliase  the  pis  vorks  of  the 
newly  organized  company.  But  it  is  contended  that,  if  two  Buch 
companies  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  mnnicipality  and 
occupying  the  name  territory,  the  municipal  authorities  though  pur- 
chasing, could  not  operate  the  works  of  one  in  opposition  to  the 
other;  that  after  such  purchase,  the  law  will  not  permit  the  city  to 
use  its  own  property  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  its  streets  for  the 
public  safety  and  convenience,  unless  it  either  buys  out  the  other 
or  the  other  company  goes  out  of  existence  or  fails  to  discharge  its 
statutory  duty.  The  statute,  it  is  evident,  is  not  susceptible  of  such 
an  interpretation,  nor  has  the  legislature  in  our  judgment  hampered 
by  such  limitations  and  conditions,  the  right  of  a  city  to  purchase 
and  operate  the  works  of  one  of  two  competing  gag  companies 
within  its  borders.  And  if  it  may  run  and  use  without  restriction 
the  plant  of  one  such  company,  it  may  well  be  imjuired,  why  may 
not  tbe  city,  aofar  as  the  otlicrcoropany  is  concerned,  be  authorized  - 
to  erect  its  own  gas  works,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
and  for  the  public  good." 

As,  however,  the  defendants  fought  the  case  on 
the  basis  of  supplying  gas  for  streets  and  public 
buildings,  though  not  pledging  the  city  to  confine 
itself -to  such  in  future,  the  private  company  has 

■The  SWte,  ex  ret.  v.  City  of  Hamilton,  WetHg  Iaivi  HuUefin  and 
Ohio  Luiff  Journal,  vol.  23,  pp.  iy3-203. 
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brought  a  new  suit  iovolviog  the  sale  to  private  con- 
sumers, but  has  not  pushed  it  and  Beems  likely  to 
drop  it  entirely.  In  view  of  these  legal  complica- 
tions, now  about  ended,  the  city  acting  on  the 
advice  of  its  attorneys,  according  to  Mr.  WiUiard 
Smyers,  the  secretary,  has  solicited  no  private  con- 
sumers though  receiving  those  who  applied,  and  has 
not  pushed  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel  in  gas  stoves. 

N'evertheless  its  consumers  numbered  612  in  June, 
1891,  and  now  in  July,  the  secretary  predicts  that 
the  number  will  rise  to  1000  by  November,  when  the 
meters  and  services  necessary  to  reach  them  have 
been  put  in  by  aid  of  a  second  issue  of  $10,000  of 
bonds  ordered  in  July.  The  sum  of  $170,000  will  then 
have  been  spent  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  a  few 
thousand  more  from  the  net  receipts  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  the  latest  pattern,  capable  of 
producing  and  distributing  225,00(}  to  250,000  feet  of 
coal  gas  daily,  and  arranged  for  easy  doubling  of 
this  capacity  at  a  very  moderate  cost — far  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  present  works — necessary  for  making 
and  distributing  the  first  250,000  feet  daily. 

Of  course  the  results  of  city  ownership  in  Hamil- 
ton are  being  watched  with  eager  interest  by  many 
Ohio  cities  that  may  copy  the  plan  if  successful,  and 
are  being  watched  with  very  critical  eyes  by  the 
alarmed  private  companies  At  conventions  of  gas 
engineers  it  is  remarked  by  several  superintendents 
of  city-owned  gas  works  that  a  decided  coolness  is 
manifested  toward  them  by  the  majority  of  the  gas 
fraternity. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
fully  relate  the  story  of  the  writer's  investigation  in 
Hamilton,  the  last  week  of  June,  1891.     A  letter  had 
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been  received  from  a  gentleman  in  Cincinnati,  un- 
known to  me,  but  one  who  was  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  private  company  and  who  claimed  to 
know  the  situation  fully.  It  finally  developed  that 
he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  attorneys  of  the  private 
company.  He  held  that  in  all  his  economic  reading 
he  had  never  come  across  such  a  story  of  absolute 
failure  as  in  Hamilton,  where  not  even  running 
expenses  were  being  paid,  to  say  nothing  of  interest, 
and  where  scarcely  a  prominent  citizen  still  favored 
city  ownership.  Over  sixty  consumers  of  gas  had 
within  two  months,  "I  know  from  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  gas  company's  books,"  gone  back  to  the 
old  company,  and  the  two  daily  papers  of  the 
city  which  had  done  much  to  secure  public  owner- 
ship shared  fully  in  this  absolute  revulsion  of  public 
sentiment,  "and  are  now  demanding  that  the  city 
dispose  of  the  works  on  the  best  terms  possible," 

A  more  complete,  though  we  will  assume,  honest 
mistake  as  to  facts  has  never  come  to  the  writer's 
notice.  Every  statement  made  by  this  economic 
student  in  Cincinnati  was  investigated  with  all  the 
fullness  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  permitted, 
assisted  by  all  the  aid  he  could  give  in  subsequent 
letters  when  called  on  for  particulars.  Of  course  no 
one  can  make  sure  of  entire  freedom  from  error  and 
no  such  claim  will  be  made  here.  One  must  depend 
to  a  large  degree  on  official  statements  and  the  books 
of  the  public  works  freely  opened  to  inspection. 
The  facts  in  Hamilton  seem  to  be  as  follows: 
During  the  first  year  ending  April  3ii,  1891,  the 
total  gas  made  was  30,435,800  feet,  of  which  27,143-, 
40(1  was  used  in  the  burners  of  private  consumers 
and  in  public  lights,  15,511,500  feet  in  the  former 
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and  11,630,900  feet  in  the  latter.  The  remainder, 
10,8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  was  used  at  the  works 
and  office  or  lost  in  leakage.  This  leakage  will  be 
much  less  during  the  present  year,  for  it  and  the  gas 
used  at  the  works,  etc.,  were  only  4.89  per  cent, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  first  year.  The 
entire  expense,  exclusive  of  the  new  services  and 
meters,  and  perhaps  a  few  street  mains  needed  to 
supply  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  consumers, 
was  $13,153.89  after  deduction  of  the  receipts  from 
residuals  of  |6,570.32.  The  net  cost  was  thus  only 
48.4  cents  per  thousand  feet  in  the  burner.  If  we 
substract  this  $13,153.89  from  the  |;15,511.50  due  or 
collected,  and  nearly  all  has  been  collected  from 
private  consumers,  we  have  a  net  profit  of  $2,357.61, 
and  the  11,6'30,900  feet  of  gas  burned  on  the  streets 
and  in  public  buildings. 

From  this  net  cash  income  and  from  $5,078.61* 
paid  by  the  city  on  account  of  its  gas,  a  sum  of 
$7,436.30  was  spent  on  the  meters  and  services  and 
other  extensions  between  October  10,  1890  and  May 
1,  1891.  From  further  payments  for  gas  by  the  jcity 
there  was  spent  $2,006.77  for  lamp  lighting.  The 
city  agreed  to  turn  over  to,  the  gas  company  $15  a 
lamp  a  year  for  the  683  street  lamps  and  $7,50 
a  lamp  for  23  park  lamps  or  $10,417.50,  which 
amounts  to  90  cents  per  thousand  feet  on  the 
11,630,900  feet  of  public  consumption.  The  city 
then  appears  to  have  owed  its  gas  company  over 
$3,300  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  only 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  "appears"  is  the 
over-sight  of  the  writer  in  not  getting  the  precise 
amount  from  the  secretary  of  the  city  company. 
The  latter  did  write,  however,  July  6,  1891:  "The 
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city  is  five  months  behind  the  payment  for  street 
lighting,  to  the  city  to  the  amount  of  $4,316.28." 

Had  the  city  of  Hamilton  therefore  chosen  to  hand 
over  to  the  gas  company  full  payment  at  one  dollar 
per  thousand  feet  for  all  the  gas  it  used,  and  had  it 
also  paid  for  the  lamp  lighting,  as  it  would  have  had 
to  do  if  the  gas  had  been  furnished  by  a  private  com- 
pany, the  city  company  on  May  1,  1891,  would  have 
had  a  cash  balance  of  about  $6,500,  or  sufficient,  with 
the  surplus  of  the  following  three  months,  to  have 
put  in  all  the  meters  and  services  needed.  The  fact 
that  the  city  having  used  this  surplus  for  other  and 
perhaps  more  pressing  needs,  felt  it  wise  to  vote  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  of  bonds  for  such  extensions, 
is  no  evidence  of  unprofitableness  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas  by  the  city. 

The  entire  debt  when  these  bonds  shall  have  been 
sold  will  be  thus  $170,000.  In  return  for  this  and  for 
an  expenditure  on  extensions  of  say  $10,000  out  of 
the  earnings  since  April,  1890,  the  works  wilJ  surely 
be  able  to  show  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
April  30,  1802,  a  sale  of  40,000,000  feet  to  the  city, 
and  to  800  or  1,000  private  consumers  at  an  expense 
including  eight  per  cent,  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  all  the  cost,  of  less  than  70  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet.  The  expense  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  first  year  was  only  72  cents,  of  which  the  eight 
per  cent  allowance  for  interest  and  taxes  was  36 
cents. 

Inquiries  made  at  random  of  the  merchants  doing 
business  along  the  leading  business  street  at  Hamil- 
ton failed  to  bring  out  aught  but  confidence  in  the 
succe&sof  city  ownership.  Both  papers  were  found  still 
to  be  hearty  believers  in  Hamilton's  experiment.    The 
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editor  of  one  paper  declared  that  if  a  vote  were  again 
ta^en  on  city  ownership  the  vote  in  its  favor  would 
be  one  hundred  to  one.  Despite  the  lack  of  sufficient 
appropriation  from  the  council  for  meters  and  ser- 
vices during  April,  May  and  June,  and  the  legal  com- 
plications preventing  solicitation  of  patronage  for 
light  and  fuel,  the  number  of  consumers  increased 
during  those  three  months  from  575  to  612,  and  since 
July  1  the  increased  appropriation  for  services  has  led 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  consumers,  which  is  expected 
to  continue  until,  as  previously  stated,  1,000  consu- 
mers have  been  secured  during  the  winter. 

Again,  instead  of  sixty  changing  from  the  city  gas 
company  to  the  old  company  during  May  and  June, 
only  three  such  could  be  discovered.  My  Cincinnati 
informant,  when  asked  for  the  names  of  the  sixty, 
admitted  that  he  had  been  misinformed  and  that  they 
had  merely  changed  to  electricity,  which  only  the  old 
company  furnishes.  Even  the  latter  point  was  dis- 
proved, if  Mr,  Smyers,  the  clerk  of  the  city  company 
is  to  be  believed,  as  I  think  he  is.  For  of  the  thirty- 
nine  persons  whose  names  were  finally  sent  me  from 
my  informant  as  changing  from  the  city  company  to 
electricity,  only  twelve  were  fo.und  to  have  ever 
patronized  the  city  coinpany,  and  eleven  of  these  still 
use  a  considerable  amount  of  city  gas,  merely  placing 
an  electric  light  in  front  of  their  saloon  or  store. 

Finally  it  was  found  that  during  the  six  months 
ending  July  1,  with  the  old  company  and  June  1  with 
the  new  company,  the  average  daily  sale  of  gas  to 
private  consumers  was  67,262  feet  by  the  city  com- 
pany and  21,000  feet  by  the  private  company,  while 
the  former  used  38,137  feet  daily  in  the  public  light- 
ing.    The  latter  now  uses  15,000  feet  of  its  gas  daily 
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in  a  ^as  engine  with  which  it  makes  part  of  the  elec- 
tric light  sold  to  many  of  the  stores.  The  old  com- 
pany seems  likely  gradually  to  desert  the  gas  business 
for  electric  lighting. 

The  city  is  considering  the  propriety  of  owning  an 
electric  light  plant,  or  of  raising  the  candle  power  of 
its  gas  from  18  to  24  by  spending  $26,000  on  a  water 
gas  plant  of  an  hourly  capacity  of  10,000  to  2n,ii(Mi 
feet,  which  would  simply  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  coal  gas  plant,  and  would  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  works  at  small  expense.  The  city  will  prob- 
ably, however,  insist  on  proving  conclusively,  as  it 
seems  sure  to  do,  the  success  of  its  present  works 
before  adding  much  to  them. 

The  cost  of  these  works  up  at  least  to  October  10, 
1890,  and  I  think  nothing  was  thereafter  added  up 
to  May  1,  1891  save  from  the  earnings,  was  approxi- 
mately $171,284.34.  With  this  sum  600  services 
costing  $15  apiece  were  put  in,  works  of  the  latest 
design  with  a  daily  capacity,  as  previously  stated, 
of  225,000  to  2rtO,(M>0  feet,  and  1 4  miles  of  12-inch 
pipe,  3i  miles  of  8-inch,  1-^  miles  of  6-inch  and  214 
miles  of  4-inch  pipe,  or  27.9  miles  in  all  of  mains 
were  constructed  or  laid.  682  lamp  services,  and  200 
new  lamp  posts  and  appurtenances  were  also  put  in 
place.  The  real  estate  and  grading  about  it  cost 
$5,214.63.  The  service  account,  including  lamp  posts 
and  meters,  cost  $18,278,10,  the  rest  of  the  distribu- 
ting system  with  its  share  of  salaries  and  miscella- 
neous expenses  about  $99,000,  and  the  manufacturing 
part  $66,750. 

To  sum  up,  Hamilton  makes  gas  for  28  to  3f)  cents 
in  the  holder,  and  delivers  for  such  a  sum  as  to 
make  the   total   cost  only  48  cents  the   first   year 
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and  36  cents  the  last  six  months  of  that  year, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  which  will 
not  raise  the  cost  above  70  cents  as  soon  as  the  con- 
sumption increases  to  40,()(lO,(H)(i  feet  as  it  will  do 
this  year.  Even  the  first  year,  with  small  consump- 
tion and  large  leakage  during  the  first  six  months, 
the  cost  inclusive  of  interests  at  R  per  cent,  and 
a  3  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  was  only  $1.  Evidently 
private  competition  will  ere  long  become  insignifi- 
cant and  even  disappear,  while  Hamilton's  already 
assured  success  will  make  many  converts  to  city 
ownership  in  Ohio. 

.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Although  this  flourishing  city  of  81,000  inhabitants 
does  not  make  its  illuminating  gas,  it  has' just  com- 
pleted natural  gas  works  which  will  bring  fuel  gas 
from  fields  forty  or  more  miles  away,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  city.  The  contest  over  the  right  of  the 
city  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  recent 
monopolistic  history.  When,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  voted  by  a  majority 
of  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  voting,  as  required 
under  the  state  enabling  act,  to  issue  $750,000  bonds 
with  which  to  buy  land  and  lay  mains,  the  branch  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  then  supplying  such  gas 
to  Toledo  began  a  remarkable  opposition.  This  oppo- 
sition may  not  have  been  legally  proven  to  be  due  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  is  so  understood  by 
nearly  every  one  in  Toledo. 

An  injunction  was  first  sought  from  Judge  Jack- 
son, of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  on  the 
ground,  not  that  any  contract  was  being  broken,  for 
no  such  thing  was  charged,  but  that  it  was  not  a 
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function  of  city  government  to  supply  fuel  or  other 
gas  to  private  consumerfi,  when  this,  rather  than  the 
supply  to  the  streets  and  public  buildings,  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  city. 

At  this  hearing,  at  which  the  writer  was  present,  it 
was  exceedingly  amusing  to  hear  one  of  the  Standard 
Oil  attorneys  argue  that  for  Toledo  to  sell  natural 
gas,  even  at  a  price  high  enough  to  cover  interest 
and  all  other  expenses,  as  intended,  is  "communism, 
it  is  the  theory  of  Kerr  Most:"'  and  again,  "Govern- 
ments exist  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
but  of  the  two  property  is  the  most  important,  for  if 
you  do  not  protect  life  you  have  anarchy,  to  be  sure, 
but  if  you  do  not  protect  property  you  have  some- 
thing worse  than  anarchy !" 

Still  more  amusing  was  it  to  hear  St.  Paul,  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  quoted  to  sustain  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  by  a  millionaire  attorney, 
famous  for  his  achievements  as  a  "  railroad  wrecker, " 
in  the  parlance  of  the  day  on  Wall  street.  He 
remarked  that  it  injured  one's  energy  and  freedom 
to  have  the  state  provide  fuel  for  his  family.  "I 
have  always  tried  to  provide  for  my  family,  and  St. 
Paul  has  well  said  that  <  he  who  does  not  provide  for 
his  own  family  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  "  It  were 
enough  to  make  the  apostle  turn  in  his  grave,  could 
he  hear  himself  thus  quoted  in  such  a  cause  ! 

Judge  Jackson  declared,  without  leaving  his  seat, 
that  not  only  might  the  Ohio  legislature  grant  such 
power,  as  it  had  done  to  Ohio,  but  it  might,  if  so 
desired,  and  if  its  own  state  constitution  allowed, 
own  a  railroad  across  the  state  and  transport  every- 
body free  at  the  expense  of  the  tax -payers. 
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The  chief  points  in  Judge  Jackson's  important  and 
epoch  making  decision  as  subsequently  written  out 
by  him  were  as  follows:' 

"Unquestionably  the  legislature  may  authorize  a  (:ity  to  furnish 
lifcbt  or  facilities  for  transportation  or  water  to  its  citizens  with  or 
without  cost  as  the  legislature  or  city  may  determine.  So  long  as 
the  act  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  or  the  entire  municipality,  it 
lioes  not  lose  its  character  as  an  act  for  a  public  purpose  so  as  to  be- 
come private  in  the  sense  that  prevents  the  exercine  of  the  power  of 

taxation The  question  of  public  interest  determines 

the  question  of  right  to  supply  (las  and  water,  and  not  the  mere 

location  of  the  works  or  source  of  supply Since  the 

decision  in  Sharplesa  v.  Philadelphia,  21  Fa.  St.  H7,  it  is  no  longer 
an  open  question  whether  municipalities  may  engage  in  enterprises 
such  as  the  one  contemplated  by  the  act  in  question  in  this  c-ose." 

After  this  decision,  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
according  to  my  informant,  a  leading  citizen  and 
alderman  of  Toledo,  determined  to  prevent  the  city 
from  Hading  a  market  for  its  bonds.  In  order  to 
impair  its  credit,  circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  large 
brokers  of  the  country,  claiming  that  Toledo's  credit 
was  poor,  that  the  gas  lands  she  was  about  buying 
were  worthless,  and  that  even  the  validity  of  the 
bonds  was  in  litigation  in  the  courts.  The  latter  was 
true,  for  an  injunction  was  sought  in  the  Ohio  supreme 
court  and  then  not  pressed  to  a  settlement,  so  as  to 
keep  it  hanging  over  the  city,  until  finally  the  latter 
was  forced  to  bring  a  similar  action  by  collusion 
against  itself,  in  order  to  secure  a  decision.  Also, 
this  friend  of  the  people,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, is  said  by  my  informant  to  have  purchased 
one  of  the  leading  Toledo  papers,  and  to  have  put 
one  of  its  own  men  in  charge,  in  order  to  further 
checkmate  the  city  and  control  public  opinion.  But 
all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  Ohio  supreme  court  granted 

'Federal  C"UH  Reporter,  vol.  3!l.  pp.  651-4. 
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to  the  city  the  desired  permission  in  March,  1891. 
The  bonds  were  finally  gold  and  the  works  were  all 
completed  by  May,  1891,  save  the  laying  of  the  street 
mains,  which  was  still  in  progress.  The  expense  of 
the  work  and  the  delay  entailed  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was,  however,  a  serious 
burden  to  the  people  of  Toledo. 

Mayor  Hamilton,  of  Toledo,  writes  to  another,  under 
date  of  January  19,  1891: 

"  I  may  eay  lliat  my  experience  and  study  of  municipal  itffairs 
Bince  I  have  l)een  Mayor  of  Toledo  liave  led  me  to  change  the  views 
I  formerly  held  of  opposition  to  the  municipal  ownership  of  any 
enterprfee  which  could  properly  be  operated  by  private  capital,  and 
I  should  be  willinp  to  see  not  only  water  works,  but  gas  and  electric 
lighting,  and  even  street  car  lines  operated  by  the  municipality,  for 
I  believe,  generally  speaking,  the  public  would  get  honest  service, 
as  well  as  the  prollts  accruing  from  such  euterprieeB,  and  tlie  con- 
stant struggles  and  questions  as  to  the  large  profits  made  by  private 
owners  would  be  done  away  with. 

"  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Oblo  the  mtinici]Mility 
has  the  right  to  reflate  by  ordinance  prices  which  maybe  charged 
by  companies  performing  this  kind  of  public  service.  Experience, 
however,  showH  IheHe  regulations  to  amount  lo  but  little,  unless  the 
companies  themselves  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Macomber,  of  Toledo,  writes  me  July  22, 
1891,  as  follows: 

"Tbe  rate  for  natural  gas  for  doniegtic  use  in  Toledo,  charged  by 
the  Standard  Company,  was  and  is  12  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
The  rate  now  made  by  our  city  line  is  8  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
So  far,  meters  have  not  been  in  general  use,  and  tbe  "Mixer"  mea- 
surement has  been  used  instead.  And  the  "Mixer"  charges  have 
been  by  the  Standard  Company  for  cooking  or  heating  stoves  in  an 
avert^e  family  per  annum  $21,  and  for  the  same  by  the  City  Pipe 
LineSlli.50. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  city  line  the  Standard  would  aoon  charge  25 
cents  per  lOOO  cubic  feet.  In  Columbus  in  this  state  that  is  the 
charge  now  made.  Last  winter,  in  that  city,  the  gas  was  cutoff 
until  the  city  council  came  to  terms,  notwithstanding  an  agreement 
at  12  cents,  which  had  some  years  yet  to  run.  The  City  Pipe  Line 
protects  Toledo  from  this  manipulation. 
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"In  1)etrait  the  rate  is  25  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet.  A  ciiriouH  case 
is  now  pendini;  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  that  city.  It 
uppeara  that  tlie  orifrinal  "  promoter  "  of  the  Detroit  Gas  Company 
was  to  have  for  hie  Hervicee  a  liberal  share  (one-atith,  I  think)  of  the 
Sloclc.  After  the  buaineas  was  in  full  operation  an  attempt  was 
made  to  scjueeze  him  out.  He  brings  bis  proper  action.  The 
anan-er  indicates  a.  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  all  the  others  to  defeat 
him.  Finding  himself  being  driven  in  a  corner  and  standing  alone, 
he  replies  and  puts  in  evidence  all  the  letters,  telegrams  and  mem- 
oranda between  the  parties  from  the  beginning.  All  this  in  printed 
in  pamphlets,  and  it  appears  that  the  several  parties  estimated  that 
the  outlay  would  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  The  company  was  organ ize<t 
with  $3,000,000  capital.  Mortgage  bonds  to  the  amountof  $1,000,000 
were  issued.  With  the  sale  of  these  the  lines  was  to  be  constructed. 
The  bonds  did  not  sell  readily  and  it  become  necessary  to  give  each 
purchaser  of  bonds  a  required  anioiint  of  stock.  About  half  of  the 
bonds  were  disposed  of  to  Detroit  citizens.  At  the  same  time  the 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Detroit  sold  at  4  per  cent,  intertist.  This  privute 
company  for  the  supply  of  fuel  gas,  issued  $1,000,000  G  per  cent, 
bonds,  $3,000,000  of  stock  (all  water)  and  makesa  rate  to  meet  inlercHt 
charges  upon  the  full  $4,000,000. 

This  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  muni- 
cipal ownership." 

As  this  goes  to  press,  word  comes  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  Springfield  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  would 
have  been  raised  early  in  July  by  the  private  com- 
pany from  124  cents  to  25  cents  a  thousand  feet  had 
not  threats  of  law  suits  by  these  places  temporarily 
hindered  such  rise.  Toledo,  with  public  ownership 
and  gas  consequently  at  eight  cents  can  well  rejoice 
over  the  results  of  its  great  fight  for  industrial 
independence  of  private  monopoly. 

Ekgli-sh  Experience  in  City  Owxebship. 
The  valuable  experience  of  England  in  city  owner- 
ship,   much   more  extensive    than   our  own,    is  so 
admirably  summed  up  by  Professor  Sinclair  in  the 
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monograph'  elsewhere  mentioned,  that  a  page  will 
be  quoted  therefrom. 

"  According  to  returns  given  in  an  English  ParlianieiitaTj  paper, 
there  were,  in  ISSO,  id  the  United  Kingdom,  405  gas  works  owned 
by  private  companieH,  operating  with  a  capital  of  £38,000,000,  and 
IT^t  owned  by  municipalities,  worth  £21,600.000.  The  average  pro- 
duction, in  cubic  feet,  of  gas  was.  for  the  private  works,  about 
147,000,000;  for  the  public,  171,500,000.  or  one-tenth  more— i.  «., 
public  works  are  larger  than  private.  From  each  ton  of  coal  used 
the  private  companiea  get  10,242  cubic  feet  of  gaa,  while  the  public 
works  get  9,975.  This  difference  may  arise  from  the  different  grades 
of  coal  used,  or  from  the  different  proceaae^sed  in  extracting  the 
gas.  A  procesH  which  extracts  more  gas  from  coal  leaves  the  resi- 
duals less  valuable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  f.  g., 
the  production  of  dyes,  ammonia,  etc.;  and  it  is  a  question  how  far 
(he  baking  proceas  should  be  carried  in  order  to  give  the  best 
financial  resclts.  The  difference  in  policy  pursued  in  this  respect 
seemH  to  have  been  decided  upon  some  years  ago,  as  the  average 
since  ISSl  has  been,  for  private  works,  10,235  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
ton  of  coal,  and  for  public  works,  0,986  cubic  feet.  A  matter  of 
much  more  importance,  as  showing  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
public  and  private  management,  is  the  amount  of  gaa  actually  con- 
aumed  as  compared  with  that  made,  the  difference  representing  the 
leakage  that  occurs.  The  private  companies  delivered  921;  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  made,  the  public  OIB  per  cent.,  the  private  companies 
having  the  advantage  of  about  3  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  efficiency  of 
their  systems  in  preventing  loss  of  gas.  Both  private  and  public 
are  gaining  in  this  particular,  as  the  average  for  the  last  eight  years 
has  been  91.92  percent,  and  91.08  per  cent.,  respectively,  or  again 
on  the  part  of  the  private  companies  of  i  of  1  per  cent,  and  on  the 
public  i  of  1  per  cent.  The  public  works  are  thus  coming  up  to 
the  private  in  this  respect. 

"The  greater  loss  through  leak^e  experienced  in  the  public  gas 
works  may  necessarily  accompany  a  division  of  the  supply  among 
a  greater  number  of  consumers,  and  the  ircre8ee<l  number  of  fittings 
rendered  necessary  by  such  minute  subdivision.  The  average  nnm- 
lier  of  consumers  on  prii'ate  works  is  2,787;  the  average  number  of 
consumers  on  public  works  is  6,646;  so  that  the  aversge  amount  used 
by  each  customer  on  private  works  is  52,800  cubic  feet,  while  the 
average  amount  used  by  each  customer  on  public  works  is  27,500 
cubic  feet.  With  the  same  sized  families,  etc.,  the  public  works 
will  require  almost  twice  as  many  servicea  as  the  private.    The 

'"Municipal  Monopolies  and  Their  Man^ement." 
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public  workfl  aeem  to  be  administered  as  effectivelj  aa  thej  would 
be  if  thef  were  under  private  management,  judging  hy  theee  reaulte. 
Farther,  the  public  provision  of  gas  haa  had  the  effect  of  making 
ita  nee  in  email  quantities  much  more  general  than  where  private 
companies  provide  the  supply.  Recognizing  the  importance  in  city 
life  of  this  extension  of  the  use  of  gas,  Birmingham  is  completing  a 
Bvatem  by  which  it  can  be  delivered  in  as  small  quantities  as  one 
pennyworth  at  a  time. 

"  The  cost  of  private  works  was  about  jCSO.OOO  each.  Public  works 
each  cost  half  as  much  again,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  dividing  one- 
tenth  more  gas  among  twice  as  many  people.  Whether  this  greater 
coBt  of  the  municipal  works  was  necessary  under  the  sircumstsnces 
is  a  question  for  experts. 

"The  public  works,  in  addition  to  covering  expenses  and  estab- 
liahing  a  fund  of  4)  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  to  pay  the 
intereat  on  loans,  annuities,  sinking  fund,  etc.,  have  poured  into  the 
civic  treasuries  in  eight  years  the  sum  of  £3,550,000,  or  seventeen 
and  three -quarter  millions  of  dollars  as  a  surplus,  which  has  gone 
to  the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  general  taxation  in  tbeir  respective 
cities,  ^ut  the  price  of  gas  in  municipalities  providing  their  own 
supply  is  necessarily  enhanced  by  this  method  of  raising  money' 
which  is  virtually  a  tax  on  coal. 

"Notwithstanding  tlie  increase  in  the  price  of  gas  supplied  by  the 
municipalitiea  in  order  to  obtain  this  surplus,  and  also  the  fact  that 
in  many  places  the  authorities  provide  the  public  lighting  free,  the 
price  of  gas  from  the  public  undertakings  is  less  than  that  charged 
by  the  companies,  as  tbe  following  returns  for  the  years  mentioned 
show: 

AvKRAOB  Becbipth  Pbb  Thousand  Cubic  Few  op  Gar  Sold. 
18fi9.  IS68.  18S7. 


3    7.9 
3    3.12 


Companies' over-charge...  3.75  4.TS  5.18 

"  If  (be  expenses  of  municipalities  in  managing  their  works  are 
less  than  those  of  companies,  it  may  be  a  valid  excuse  for  the  latter 
to  charge  more.    Let  us,  then,  compare  expenses : 

ExPBNBES  Pbb  Thousand  Ci'bk'  Feet  oi'  Gas. 


1888.  1887. 


Companies 2    6.74 

Local  authorities 2    4.4 

Companies'  over-expense..  2.34 
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"  From  their  profits,  companies  paid  average  dividends  of  £8  lis. 
0}d..  per  £10(1.    During  tlie  previous  year  they  paid  £8  lOa.  ll^d." 

It  thus  seems  that  in  18S9  the  public  works  sold 
gas  for  3s,  y.67d,,  or  82  cents,  and  made  a  profit  of 
n.sJ7d.,  or  22i  cents,  besides  paying  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  The  real  cost  to  the  local  authorities 
was,  therefore,  only  59i  cents  per  thousand  feet  in 
the  public  companies,  as  compared  with  3s.,  7.42d., 
or  90  cents,  where  the  works  are  owned  by  private 
companies.  It  is  possible  that  five  to  ten  cents  should 
be  deducted  from  the  latter  for  taxes.  The  form  of 
statement  does  not  make  this  clear.  Even  if  this  be 
so,  the  net  price  in  the  private  companies  would 
remain  at  or  above  80  cents,  being  fully  20  cents  or 
34  per  cent,  above  the  real  cost  of  gas  in  the  public 
companies. 

In  this  connection  the  following  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Hepworth,  of  the  Incorporated  Gas  Institute  of 
England,  and  the  engineer  of  one  of  the  largest 
municipal  gas  works  of  England,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  in  the  summer  of  1891,  will 
be  of  great  interest: 

"  For  more  than  forty  years  tlie  gas  worlcs  in  this  city  have  been 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  corporation,  ^nd  having  occupied  the  position  of 
engineer  and  manager  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  occasion- 
ally imagined  that  I  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications,  but  it  is 
always  well  to  '  see  ourselH  as  ithers  nee  us,'  and  the  other  day  I  had 
thia  upportunity.  In  a  recent  numlvr  of  an  American  scientific 
paper,  I  read  aa  follows:  '  Worlts  owned  by  corporations  in  England 
are  not  so  slcillfuliy  superintended  as  those  owned  I ly  companies. 
Improved  appliance  and  processes  are  not  favored  by  municipal 
boards  of  control,  aa  has  been  proved  i^jain  and  again  by  the  coume 
of  oventa  in  England.'  Such  a  statement  can  only  have  been  made 
I>y  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  would  be  too  abeurd 
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to  mil  for  notice  but  for  the  danger  there  is  that  it  may,  in  some 
iiiEtances,  become  true,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  tendeii- 
I'ies  that  have  Ijeen  seen  of  late.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case? 
The  local  authorities,  as  has  been  stated  before,  own  about  one-third 
of  the  authorised  gas  itorks  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  reports 
will  show  that  in  many  inatanceH  these  works,  acquired  at  high  pre- 
mium prices,  have  been  Bkillfully  superintended,  'improved  appli- 
ances and  processes'  have  been  introduced,  all  legal  obligations 
have  been  met,  and  the  public  suppliei!  with  gas  at  as  low  a  price  as 
in  any  comparable  town.  Whether  this  will  always  be  the  case 
must  rest  with  the  local  authorities  themselves.  They  can  obtain 
mo<lern  appliances,  and  they  can  secure  men  of  the  highest  qnnlifi- 
cations  for  their  service,  so  long  as  the  conditions  are  what  they 
ou|ihttobe;and  it  they  are  content  with  inferior  service  it  is  always 
to  bo  had.  ••••••»• 

"  What  I  would  plead  for,  however,  ie  that  corporations  and  local 
authorities  having  gas  undertakings  under  their  control  should— in 
their  own  interests— follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  practice  exist- 
ing in  the  best  private  undertakinga  of  the  same  kind.  Unlike 
other  public  departments,  the  gas  department  Is  of  a  technical  and 
commercisl  rather  than  an  administrative  character.  Let  them 
secure  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  competent  manager  as  the  bead 
of  the  department — one  worthy  of  their  confidence — let  there  be  no 
unnecessary  interference  with  his  work  on  the  part  of  persons  who, 
with  even  the  beat  intentions,  can  only  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
department,  and,  above  all,  let  no  question  of  party  politics  enter 
into,  much  less  dominate,  a  department  which  exists,  not  for  party, 
but  for  public  purposes,  and  the  most  likely  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  convert  the  department  into  a  target  to  be  sliot  at  on  both 
aiiies. 

"  Under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  some  towns  that  might  be 
named,  men  of  iiigh  character  and  ability  will  hesitate  before  com- 
peting for  public  appointments.  They  believe,  with  Lord  Duflerin, 
who  recently  said,  at  St,  Andrews,  that:  'Our  usefulness,  as  well 
as  our  happiness,  depends  upon  our  work  being  done  in  a  congenial 
atmoaphere,  and  it  is  much  Ijetter  to  choose  a  humbler,  less  promis- 
ing, or  less  remunerative  walk  in  life,  in  which  we  are  certain  of 
personal  satisfaction,  than  to  commit  ourselves  to  an  employment 
which  may,  ptrliaps,  prove  distressing  to  our  tastes  and  unsuited  to 
our  faculties.' 

"  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  considerations  of  the  char- 
acter I  have  spoken  of  are  disregarded,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
it  be  true  that  the  '  works  owned  by  corporations  are  not  so  skill- 
fully superintended  as  those  of  private  companies.' 
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"There  have  been  and  are  one  or  two  large  gas  undertakings  in 
the  coDutry  where  euch  conaiderations  have  been  disregarded,  and 
some  sort  of  foundation  exiete  for  the  criticism  alluded  to.  The 
undertakiogB  to  which  I  refer  are  at  this  time  without  a  properly 
qualified  head,  and  share  in  ail  the  disadvantages  of  dividea  con- 
trol, or  no  control  at  all.  Although  in  other  respects  they  may  be 
served  faithfully  by  men  with  some  excellent  qualifications,  these 
undertakings  would,  if  closely  examined,  be  found  to  fail  at  almost 
every  point  indicative  of  good  management;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  should  not  have  been  seen  by  those  who  hare  the 
Strongest  reasons  for  recognizing  the  fact.  Such  Inatances  are  cer- 
tainly open  to  the  atrictiires  of  eltlier  American  or  Enfilish  critics. 
I  can  express  myself  thus  freely  on  this  point  because  I  speak  in  a 
city  governed  by  a  corporation  which,  in  the  conduct  of  its  tjas  un- 
dertaking, has  certainly  not  rendered  itself  amenable  to  any  such 


"Before  passing  from  the  subject  it  must  be  said  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  management  of  gas  undertakings  in  this  country  is  just  as  suc- 
cessful under  a  local  authority  as  it  is  under  a  company,  or  rift 
rerta;  the  exceptional  cases  I  have  adverted  to  being  just  suflicient 
to  prove  true." 


Other  Forms  of  Public  Control. 
Three  may  be  mentioned.  First  is  the  English 
plan  of  6xing  the  price  and  the  maximum  of  profits 
in  the  parliamentary  grant  of  the  franchise,  with  a 
permission  to  increase  the  dividends  a  given  percent- 
age (usually  i  per  cent.)  for  every  given  reduction 
(usually  one  penny)  in  the  price  of  gas.  Under  this 
system  the  price  in  London  has  fallen  from  Sil.08  to 
64  cents,  and  profits  have  risen  to  14J  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company.  But 
this  system  is  weak  from  the  difficulty  of  properly 
fixing  the  terms  of  the  charter  and  of  preventing 
some  over- capitalization.  Though  much  better  than 
unrestricted  private  management,  this  system  seems 
to  be  gradually  yielding  in  England  to  public  owner- 
ship as  still  more  satisfactory.    The  number  of  public 
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compaQicB  in  England  in  18S2  was  14H  out  of  5<)(> 
both  public  and  private,  and  in  1889  was  173  out  of 
578.  The  percentage  grew  only  slightly  in  the  num- 
ber of  companies,  being  29.6  per  cent,  in  the  former 
year  and  30  per  cent,  of  all  in.  the  latter,  but  meas- 
ured in  the  amount  of  gas  consumed,  it  appears  that 
the  public  companies  supplied  31.7  per  cent,  of  all 
used  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1882  and  3:^  per  cent, 
in  1889.  The  number  of  consumers  of  the  public 
companies  was  916,962  in  1882,  or  46.5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  in  1889  had  grown  to  1,115,267,  or 
49.7  per  cent,  of  all. 

By  the  Ohio  plan,  power  is  lodged  in  each  city 
council  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  at  any  time.  This 
is  subject  to  many  abuses.  It  involves  repeated 
"raids,"  and  perhaps  honest  attacks  by  ignorant 
councils.  Even  when  the  council  is  right  in  order- 
ing a  reduction,  the  difficulty  of  proving  it,  in  the 
absence  of  any  power  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
acts  of  the  private  company,  tempts  to  great  litiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gas  company,  to  the  serious 
burden  of  the  people.  The  somewhat  hasty  action 
of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  city  council  one  night  in  May, 
1891,  in  ordering  the  two  gas  companies  of  that  city 
to  reduce  the  price  to  the  city  and  private  con- 
sumers from  $1.00  to  60  cents,  without,  it  is  claimed, 
allowing  a  hearing  to  the  companies  or  letting  them 
know  of  the  proposed  action,  has,  though  still  con- 
tested in  the  courts,  increased  the  previously  existing 
desire  among  private  companies  to  take  refuge  in  a 
state  gas  commission  like  that  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Ohio  plan  has  not  prevented  recent  city  owner- 
ship in  Hamilton,  and  agitation  for  it  in  Cincinnati 
and  other  places.    Probably  the  cost  of  gas,  including 
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the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  duplicating 
the  works,  would  be  about  60  cents  under  city  owner- 
ship in  Cleveland,  for  it  has  been  seen  to  be  only  67 
cents  in  Wheeling,  which  labors  under  the  gjeat  dis- 
advantages of  being  a  far  smaller  city  and  of  furnish- 
ing a  much  poorer  market  for  the  by-products  of 
gas  manufacture  than  Cleveland,  but  it  is  likely  to 
prove  difficult  to  secure  as  low  as  60  cents  from  the 
private  companies  there.  City  ownership  would  be 
a  better  plan  in  Cleveland,  one  would  suppose,  than 
expensive  litigation  with  the  private  companies. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  of  a  gas  commission  was 
fully  described  and  highly  praised  to  the  unwarranted 
depreciation  of  city  ownership  by  Mr.  George  K. 
Holmes  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  of  Sep- 
tember, 1890.  This  gas  commission  of  three  men, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  has  recently  issued  its 
Kixth  annual  report  for  the  year  lHi)0.  The  chief 
features  of  the  Massachusetts  law  (which  is  excellent 
<)f  its  kind  and  worthy  of  adaptation  in  every  state) 
are  these:  All  gas  companies  are  forbidden  to  issue 
stock  dividends,  must  keep  their  books  iu  a  manner 
presrribed  by  law,  and  render  full  report  to  the  gas 
commission.  These  reports  are  in  part  published 
yearly,  the  names  of  the  companies  being  in  many 
cases  suppressed  in  print.  The  gas  commission  must 
frequently  inspect  the  quality  of  gas,  the  pressure, 
meters,  etc.,  and,  by  examination  of  all  other  points, 
nmst  keep  informed  as  to  the  obedience  to  law  of 
both  gas  and  electric  light  companies.  On  petition 
of  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  or 
twenty  customers  of  a  gas  company,  a  thorough 
investigation  must  be  had,  and  the  price  may  be 
reduced  by  the  commission.     In  case  of  disobedience 
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to  law,  or  non-compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
commission,  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the  attorney- 
general.  The  writer  is  only  aware,  however,  of  two 
such  reductions  in  price,  one  some  years  ago  in  Wor- 
cester and  one  recently  in  Chelsea,  where  the  price 
was  reduced  from  :?1.96  net  to  $1.80  for  small  con- 
sumers and  $11.75  for  large. 

With  so  few  reductions  of  price,  the  existence  of  a 
commission  has  failed  to  prevent  the  rise  of  such  a 
demand  for  municipal  ownership  as  to  result  in  the 
passage  through  the  state  legislature  in  May,  1S91, 
by  a  vote  of  1R8  to  :^0  in  the  house  and  '2'2  to  10  in 
the  senate,  of  a  bill  permitting  city  ownership  of  gas 
and  electric  lights,  and  half  a  do^en  towns  are  said 
to  stand  ready  to  begin  ownership  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  struggle  over  the  granting  of  petitions  for  this 
purpose  had  become  a  prominent  issue  in  the  politics 
of  that  state,  thanks  partly  to  the  nationalists.  To 
refer  briefly  to  the  past  history  of  the  bill,  it  may  be 
stated  tliat  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  for  188fi- 
'!fO  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  104  to 
84,  gave  the  desired  permission  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion bearing  12,000  signatures.  The  question  of  con- 
stitutionality was  then  referred  to  the  state  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Waterman,  who  declared  that  the 
legislature  had  no  right  to  grant  such  power.  The 
supreme  court  took  the  opposite  view  and  declared 
that  the  legislature  did  have  the  power.  The  opinion 
of  the  court,  l-IO  Mass.,  502,  given  in  reply  to  the 
questions  of  the  legislature,  is  so  important  and  lays 
down  such  genera]  principles  as  to  merit  some  quo- 
tation— 

"  Artificial  light  is  not,  perhaps,  ho  absolutely  necessary  as  water, 
but  it  it  necesaary  for  the  comfortable  living  of  every  person. 
Although  artificial  light  can  be  supplied  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
use  of  gu  and  electricity,  yet  the  use  of  one  or  both  for  lighting 
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citieB  and  thickly  settled  towns  is  common,  and  bas  beea  found  to 
be  of  great  convenieni;e,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for  every 
person  to  manufacture  gaa  or  electricity  for  himself. 

"  If  gas  or  electricity  is  to  be  generally  used  in  a  city  or  town,  it 
must  be  furnished  by  private  companies  or  by  the  municipBlity,  and 
it  cannot  be  distributed  without  the  use  of  the  public  streets  or  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

"It  is  not  necessarily  an  objection  to  a  public  work  maintained 
by  a  city  or  town  that  tt  incidentally  benefits  some  individuals  more 
than  others,  or  that  from  the  place  of  residence,  or  for  other  reasons, 
every  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  town  cannot  use  it,  if  every  inhab- 
itant who  is  so  situated  that  he  can  use  it  has  the  same  right  to  use 
it  as  the  other  inhabitants. 

"  It  must  often  be  a  question  of  kind  and  degree  whether  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interest  of  many  individuals  in  the  same  community 
constitutes  a  public  service  or  not.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  matters  which  concern  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  all  the 
Inhabitants  of  a  city  or  town,  and  cannot  be  auccessfally  dealt  with 
without  the  aid  of  powers  derived  from  the  lejiiBlature,  may  be  sub- 
jected to  municipal  control,  wfaen  the  benefits  received  are  such 
that  each  inliabltant  needs  them  and  may  participate  in  them,  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  each  inhabitant  that  others  as  well  as  him- 
self should  possess  and  enjoy  them. 

"If  the  legislature  is  of  opinion  that  the  common  convenience 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  will  be  promoted 
by  conferring  upon  the  municipalities  the  power  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  gss  or  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
light  to  their  inhabitants,  we  think  the  legislature  can  confer  the 

The  bill  that  passed  the  house,  granting  the  desired 
permission  for  municipal  ownership,  failed  in  the 
senate  in  1890,  only  to  pass  that  body  in  1891,  by  a 
vote  of  over  two  to  one,  and  to  become  a  law  as 
above  stated. 

The  Massachusetts  law  as  finally  passed  is  quite 
long.  It  is  given  in  Appendix  B  of  this  monograph, 
as  well  as  the  much  shorter  Tennessee  law  passed 
three  months  before.  The  Massachusetts  law  is 
regarded  by  the  advocates  of  city  ownership  as  too 
conservative,  and  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  a 
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year  hence  to  amend  the  law.  The  provisions  most 
complained  of  are  those  requiring  a  vote  of  the  mayor 
and  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  city  council  in 
two  successive  years,  and  then  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  people  voting  at  two  legal  town  meetings,  from 
two  to  thirteen  months  apart,  before  public  owner- 
ship can  be  entered  upon.  If  the  people  refuse  to 
vote  for  public  ownership,  they  cannot  vote  again  on 
the  question  for  five  years. 

Private  companies  are  allowed  to  sell  to  the  city 
when  ownership  is  so  voted,  if  they  desire,  and  the 
appraisers  appointed  by  the  state  supreme  court,  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  the  price, 
must  include,  "as  an  element  of  value,  the  earning 
capacity  of  such  plant,  based  upon  the  actual  earn- 
ings," at  the  time  of  the  city  or  town  vote;  but 
"such  value  shall  be  estimated  without  enhancement 
on  account  of  future  earning  capacity,  or  good  will, 
or  of  exclusive  privileges  derived  from  rights  in  the 
public  streets." 

This  provision  also  is  too  stringent,  for  the  earn- 
ing capacity,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  price  is  to  be 
in  large  measure  determined,  is  usually  far  higher 
than  it  should  be  because  the  price  of  gas  to  the 
consumer  has  been  too  high.  This  is  due  to  the 
monopoly  character  of  the  business.  In  a  monopoly, 
prices  arc  not  regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  service, 
but  are  at  such  a  point  as  will  yield  the  highest  net 
profits.  This  Massachusetts  law  then  provides  that 
the  citizens  shall  pay  over  to  the  owners  of  a  private 
gas  plant  not  only  the  value  of  the  buildings,  mains 
and  works,  but  the  value  of  the  monopoly  itself, 
which  the  company  never  created. 
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It  cannot  be  replied  that  the  state  lias  vested  in  the 
private  corporation  absolute  property  in  the  monopoly 
and  its  earnings,  for  the  state  reserves  the  right  to 
charter  rival  gas  or  electric  companies,  or  to  place  a 
special  franchise  or  income  tax  on  the  monopoly  or 
its  earnings. 

Further,  states  have  the  right  to  reduce  the  price 
of  gaa  as  of  water  or  railroad  rates,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  earning  power  and  so  the  capitalization. 
Note  the  decision  of  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  in  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company  vs.  Dey,  rendered  July  27,  1S8S:' 

"Where  the  proposed  rates  will  give  some  compen- 
sation, however  small,  to  the  owners  ot  the  railroad 
property,  the  courts  have  no  power  to  interfere. 
Appeal  must  then  be  made  to  the  legislature  and  the 
people.     .  .     Compensation  implies  three  things: 

payment  of  cost  of  service,  interest  on  bonds  and  then 
some  dividend,"'  which  Justice  Brewer  declares  may 
be  only  one  per  cent,  or  even  less.  If,  then,  the  state 
may  reduce  capitalization  indirectly,  it  may  surely 
refuse  to  pay  for  a  monopoly  a  capitalization  based 
on  monopoly  profits,  which  the  state  has  the  right  to 
sweep  away.  A  very  prominent  lawyer  and  noted 
ex-goverjior  of  Massachusetts  informs  me  that  this 
principle  has  been  frequently  applied  to  water  and 
bridge  companies  in  that  state  when  the  public 
authorities  have  made  use  of  their  right  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  always  reserved  to  the  state  in  the 
case  of  such  natural  monopolies.  Private  water  and 
bridge  companies  are  very  often,  he  says,  allowed 
less  than  their  earning  power  would  make  capital 
invested  in  private  business  worth.     Since  there  is 

'Federal  lii'i^rler,  vol.  35,  p.  8T0. 
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no  good  reaBOD  for  reversing  this  maxim  of  law  and 
wise  public  custom  iu  the  case  of  gas  companies,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will  modifj'  the 
gas  and  electric  light  statute  in  this  particular. 

Probably  the  half  dozen  towns  and  cities  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  have  already  appointed  committees  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  public  ownership  of  gas 
or  electricity  will  wait  a  year  and  see  if  a  better 
statute  cannot  be  secured.  Some  friends  of  city 
ownership  have  also  advised  a  little  delay  to  see  if 
new  and  greatly  cheaper  methods  of  gas  manufacture 
are  not  about  to  be  discovered.  This  is  very  doubtful. 
Of  course  great  improvements  are  yearly  made,  but 
any  mode  of  manufacture  that  claims  to  reduce  the 
cost  one-half  or  more  at  once  will  probably  be  found 
on  inspection  to  reduce  cost  only  nominally  and  at 
the  expense  of  heating  or  lighting  power  per  foot  of 
gas. 

The  Tennessee  law,  given  in  Appendix  C,  is  free 
from  these  objections  and  has  well  provided  that  the 
net  revenue  from  city  ownership  must  go  to  reduc- 
ing the  debt  or  improving  the  works.  Hence  when 
these  two  items  will  not  absorb  the  revenue  there 
must  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas. 

Perhaps  the  best  law  on  the  subject  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  private  plant  by  a  municipality,  though  the 
time  limit  may  be  excessive,  is  that  passed  in  Eng- 
land in  1882,  being  section  '21  of  the  electric  lighting 
act  of  1882.'  It  provides  that  the  local. authorities 
may  require  a  private  company,  forty-two  years  after 
the  granting  of  its  charter  and  at  stated  times  there- 


'My  attention  was  called  lo  Ihis  act  by  tlie  monograpli  on 
"Municipal  Monopolies."  by  Professor  A,  11.  Sinclair,  published 
by  Univeraity  College,  Toronto,  p.  35. 
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after,  to  sell  the  plant,  etc.,  at  its  market  value,  "but 
without  any  addition  in  reBpect  of  compulBory  pur- 
chase or  of  good  will,  or  of  any  profits  which  may  be 
or  might  have  been  made  from  the  undertaking." 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  for  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  a  plant  bonds  may  be  issued, 
payable  in  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  years,  and 
bearing  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.  No 
indebtedness  for  such  purpose  can  be  secured  in 
excess  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  in  the 
case  of  a  town,  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  a  city.  The  works  that  may  be  thus  estab- 
lished must  be  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent, 
appointed  and  removed  by  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the 
selectmen  of  a  town. 

The  ninth  section  is  very  wise,  applying  as  it  does 
to  public  companies  the  same  requirement  of  keeping 
the  books  and  accounts  in  a  uniform  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  gas  commissioners  as  is  applied  to 
private  companies.  Nearly  all  public  as  also  private 
gas  companies  should  reform  their  modes  of  hook- 
keeping.  In  many  cases  now  it  is  a  very  tedious  pro- 
cess to  extract  therefrom  important  items  of  infor- 
mation. 


Theoretical  Basis  of  Public  Ownership. 
This  subject  has  been  well  presented  by  Professor 
James  in  .his  monograph  previously  referred  to, 
'■The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the 
Gas  Supply";  hy  Professor  H.  C.  Adams,  in  another 
monograph  of  this  series,  "The  Relation  of  the  State 
to  Industrial  Action";  by  Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  in  his 
"Problems  of  To-day"  and  other  writings,  and  by 
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Professor  Sinclair,  in  bis  "Municipal  Monopolies." 
But  as  these  ma;  not  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
the  present  monograph,  and  as  attempts  have  been 
made  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  above  writers,  a 
brief  survey  of  the  theory  of  city  ownership  of  gas 
works  will  be  attempted.  Such  a  survey  is  more 
fitting  after  the  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  on  which  theories  can  be  based,  than 
would  have  been  a  similar  survey  at  the  beginning 
of  this  monograph. 

The  following  are  the  chief  arguments  usually 
given  as  reasons  for  city  ownership: 

I.  The  financial  benefits  to  the  community  in  the 
shape  of  cheaper  gas,  or  more  revenue  to  the  munici- 
pality. What  private  gas  works,  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  to  size,  cost  of  coal  and  market  for  resi- 
duals, give  the  citizens  the  benefit  of  such  cheap  gas 
as  do  the  public  works  as  revealed  in  Table  XII? 
There  the  cost  to  the  city  of  gas,  aside  from  interest 
and  taxes,  was  shown  to  he  only  40  cents  in  Wheel- 
ing, 44..')  cents  in  Bellefontaine,  48.4  cents  in  Hamil- 
ton, i^'d.iy  cents  in  Richmond,  where  coal  is  higher,  i^4 
cents  in  Philadelphia,  87.6  cents  in  Henderson,  $1.00 
io  Charlottesville,  $1.14^  in  Danville  and  |1.21  in 
Alexandria.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last 
four  cities,  from  their  small  size  and  high  price  for 
coal  or  low  price  for  residuals,  or  both,  cannot  make 
gas  at  anywhere  near  the  price  of  larger  and  more 
favorably  situated  places.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  above  costs  included  the  expenses  of 
improvements  and  extensions  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  which  in  some  cases  were  exceptionally  large. 

In  that  same  Table  XII  it  was  shown  that  the  cost 
of  gas,  eves  including  8  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
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plant  for  interest  and  taxes,  though  public  owned 
works  do  not  have  to  pay  the  latter  and  are,  in  most 
cases,  out  of  debt,  was  as  follows:  Wheeling,  67 
cents;  Bellefontaine,  88  cents;  Hamilton,  %\,  but  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year  only  72  cents;  Phila- 
delphia, $1.08;  Richmond,  $1.11:  Henderson,  $1.3<t; 
Charlottesville,  $1.46;  Alexandria,  $l.fi8,  and  Dan- 
ville, $1.59.  These  figures  appear  to  be  lower  than 
any  prices  charged  for  gas  by  private  companies 
under  similar  conditions  as  to  population  and  prices 
of  coal,  coke  ^nd  tar. 

The  self-interest  of  a  private  gas  company  always 
leads  to  making  as  much  profit  as  possible.  The 
same  self-interest  of  a  public-owned  monopoly  is  to 
render  the  service  as  cheaply  or  to  get  for  the  city  as 
much  revenue  as  possible.  Competition  in  gas  has 
been  proven  impracticable.  Even  regulation  by  the 
state,  as  in  Great  Britain,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
is  not  working  well  enough  to  prevent  a  rapidly 
growing  preference  in  all  these  places  for  city  owner- 
ship. A  private  company,  despite  having  to  pay 
higher  interest  than  public  companies,  may  manufac- 
ture gas  as  cheaply,  but  the  public  do  not,  if  my 
investigations  prove  anything,  get  as  much  in  the 
shape  of  either  money  or  good  government  out  of 
private  as  out  of  public  owned  gas  works. 

Not  only  do  public  companies  pay  dividends  or 
interest  on  what  is  very  often  twice  and  occasionally 
three  or  four  times  the  capital  that  is  necessary,  and 
not  only  is  mpre  of  interest  or  profits  rightly  expected 
by  private  investors  than  is  asked  when. the  city 
borrows,  but  there  are  other  serious  disadvantages  to 
which  a  private  company  is  subjected.  It  must  at 
times,  in  the  majority  of  places,  buy  off    "raids" 
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made  in  city  councils  and  legislatures  by  boodlers 
who  introduce  bills  fraught  with  danger  to  the  private 
monopoly  and  then,  through  an  agent,  require  a 
bribe  as  a  condition  of  stopping  the  bill. 

Other  reasons  leading  one  to  expect  greater  cheap- 
ness of  a  public  gas  company  are  presented  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Foote,  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
department  of  electricity,  though  he  uses  the  points 
for  another  purpose.  He  claims  that  a  p:ublic  com- 
pany has  economic  advantages  over  a  private  com- 
pany at  present  in  tbe  fact  that  the  franchise  of  a 
public  company  is  unlimited,  exclusive  and  unre- 
stricted. Unlimited,  because  public  ownership,  if 
proven  a  success,  will  never  be  abandoned;  exclusive, 
because  government  "must  be  absolutely  supreme  in 
its  sphere  of  action  or  it  cannot  govern,  and  unre- 
stricted, because  free  to  adopt  all  improvements,"  e. 
g.,  able  to  change  from  coal  gas  to  water  gas  or  elec- 
tricity "without  restraint  from  its  franchise," 

No  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  these  economic 
advantages.  Few,  however  much  opposed  to  public 
ownership,  will  think  it  safe,  as  does  Mr,  Foote,  to 
give  similar  unlimited,  exclusive  and  unrestricted 
franchises  to  a  private  company.  The  danger  of 
abuse  is  too  great.  If  a  community  could  he  found 
willing  to  make  such  an  absolute  grant  of  power  to 
the  private  company  that  would  hid  hight;st  for  the 
privilege,  is  there  not  every  likelihood  that  such  a 
community,  while  perhaps  for  a  little  while  securing 
thereby  as  cheap  or  cheaper  gas  than  it  could  get 
from  a  public  company,  would  in  the  long  run  find 
that  the  introduction  of  new  processes,  such  as  are 
constantly  being  invented,  would  so  reduce  the  cost 
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of  making  below  the  contract  price  as  to  make  the 
city  regret  its  surrender  of  an  unlimited  franchise  ? 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  competitive  bids 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  reliable  parties,  so 
great  is  the  capital  needed  and  bo  corrupt  are  the 
city  councils  known  to  be  that  have  to  act  on  such 
bids.  Even  apart  from  corruption,  a  council  would 
often  hesitate  about  giving  companies  from  another 
place  a  chance  to  displace  local  capital  owned  by  men 
of  influence.  So  unlikely  are  American  cities,  for 
these  reasons,  to  give  to  any  private  company  such 
unlimited,  absolute  franchises  as  those  above  referred 
to,  that  the  economic  advantages  of  such  must  con- 
tinue to  adhere  only  to  public  companies. 

It  is  said  that  private  companies  have  more  enter- 
prise in  adopting  improvements,  etc.,  than  public 
companies.  This  claim  may  he  doubted.  Competi- 
tion in  the  gas  business  is  impossible,  save  perhaps 
with  electric  light  companies,  and  even  in  that  case 
is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  for  gas  and  electric 
light  companies  are  fast  consolidating.  It  is  only  in 
competitive  business  that  the  superiority  of  private 
initiative  is  very  manifest.  Private  gas  companies, 
with  an  assured  monopoly,  often  feel  less  impelled  to 
make  improvements  than  public  companies  controlled 
by  the  voters,  whose  demands  for  cheap  light  can  be 
brought  to  hear  upon  their  own  agents  far  more 
easily  than  upon  private  companies.  Witness  the 
able  paper  by  E.  G.  Cowdery,  at  the  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Gas  Light  Associa- 
tion, in  October,  1890.  In  this  paper,  given  in  the 
Progressive  Age  of  November  1,  1890,  Mr.  Cowdery, 
while  stating  that  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made,  holds  that  there  is  still  great  need  for  better 
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management.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "but 
that  the  [gas]  business  and  progress  in  it  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  methods  which  are  not  sound  in 
principle,  but  greatly  speculative  in  their  nature." 
He  finds  the  same  mistake  "frequently  made"  by 
private  companies  which  has  seemed  to  the  writer  an 
occasional  though  not  universal  fault  with  public 
companies — a  failure  to  secure  expensive,  but  desira- 
ble, permanent  improvements.  In  an  editorial  en- 
dorsement of  Hr.  Cowdery's  paper,  the  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Age  remarks: 

"  Had  the  average  gas  man  been  wore  progressive,  more  ivilling 
to  tboronghljr  post  himself  upon  the  real  merits  of  new  ideas,  new 
processes  and  neir  enterprises,  we  believe  that  his  bnalness  would 
to-day  be  better  and  his  profits  larger.  *  *  *  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  superintendents  and  managers,  when  pinned  down  to 
details,  have  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  real  cost  of  gas  in  tbeir 
own  holders." 

Some  cities  will  certainly  continue  to  entrust  their 
works  to  private  companies,  and  if  there  are  any 
improvements  developed  by  them  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  public  demand  for  cheap  gas  or  large  net 
revenue  will  lead  to  their  speedy  adoption  by  the 
public  companies.  It  is  entirely  practicable,  how- 
ever, for  those  cities  which  are  afraid  that  public 
management  wouli]  not  equal  private,  to  buy  the  gas 
delivered  in  the  holder  by  a  private  company,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  the  city  taking  charge  of  the  very  sim- 
ple process  of  distribution.  If  the  city  owns,  the 
entire  plant  it  can  readily  secure  competition  in  bids 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Nashville  has,  as  previously  stated,  found  it  easy  to 
secure  such  bids. 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  it  likely  that  the  state  or  city 
could   own  and  operate   all   monopolies   or   partial 
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monopoliee,  such  as  the  Sugar  Trust  or  the  Standard 
<.)il  Trust,  as  well  as  do  private  corporations,  and 
,with  more  benefit  to  the  public?  The  best  reply 
seems  to  be  that,  while  in  all  monopolies  the  state 
lias  far  greater  chances  of  equalling  or  surpassing 
private  initiative  than  in  competitive  business,  yet  that 
there  is  only  one  class  of  monopolies  wherein  state 
ownership  (using  "state"  to  cover  all  forms  o£  politi- 
cally organized  society)  is  at  an  especial  advantage 
from  the  start.  That  is,  such  enterprises  of  a  monopo- 
listic nature,  as  from  their  nature,  must  be  cdnducted 
under  the  public  eye.  Such  are  the  post  office,  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  the  express  business,  telephones, 
water  works,  gas  and  electric  lighting  and  street 
transportation. 

It  is  not  here  maintained  by  any  means  that  public 
ownership  should  be  soon  or  perhaps  at  all  had  in 
every  one  of  the  above  kinds  of  business,  but  only 
that  along  these  lines  public  ownership  is  most 
likely  to  succeed.  It  would  be  difficult,  and,  indeed, 
well  nigh  impossible,  for  the  public  to  prevent  great 
abuses  in  a  public-owned  cotton  mill  or  sugar  factory, 
whose  operations  can  be  known  to  but  few.  On  the 
other  hand,  poor  light  or  poor  telegraphic  service  is 
patent  to  every  one,  and  sure  to  be  visited  with  such 
public  condemnation  as  to  secure  as  rapid  improve- 
ment as  the  people  want  or  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

II.  Public  ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  like  gas 
and  water  works,  whose  very  nature  compels  them, 
if  in  private  hands,  to  be  in  politics,  is  likely  to 
diminish  political  corruption.  The  experience  of 
Richmond,  Wheeling,  Bellefontaine,  and  all  the  other 
cities  described  in  the  previous  pages,  not  excepting 
Philadelphia,  proves   this.     In  all   those  cities  the 
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assertion  of  Dr.  Ely  it;  confirmed,  that  "The  door  to 
civil  service  reform  is  industrial  reform."  The  ten- 
dency of  public  ownership  in  every  city  investigated 
is,  I  find,  to  a  gradual  separation  of  politics  and 
patronage  from  the  gas  and  other  departments.  No 
observant  citizen  can  be  ignorant  of  the  corrupting 
influence  on  politics  of  local  monopolies  in  private 
hands.  The  temptation  to  bribe  councils  and  legis- 
lative bodies,  or  to  control  primaries  and  elections,  is 
almost  irresistible.  A  lawyer  of  deserved  prominence 
and  high  character  in  Tennessee,  who  has  been  the 
attorney  of  a  large  gas  company  for  years,  informed 
the  writer  that  not  a  year  had  passed,  since  be  has 
known  anything  about  it,  when  his  company  had  not 
felt  itself  forced  to  direct  bribery  of  the  city  council 
to  secure  favors,  or  more  often  to  protect  itself  from 
unscrupulous  raids.  The  superintendent  of  a  large 
gas  company  in  another  state  told  me  that,  while  his 
company  had  not  thus  resorted  to  bribery,  it  would 
undoubtedly  do  so  in  self-defense  if  its  interests  were 
seriously  menaced. 

Historians  now  commend  Jackson  for  his  intuitive 
discernment  of  the  dangers  to  politics  of  a  great  bank 
dependent  on  legislation  for  its  continuance.  A  sim- 
ilar and  more  threatening  danger  confronts  us  from 
the  power  of  these  local  monopolies  in  private  hands. 
A  well-known  president  of  one  of  the  largest  gas 
companies  in  the  West  has  informed  a  friend  of  mine 
that  he  was  asked  a  bribe  of  $5,000  on  the  very 
floor  of  the  city  council  by  one  of  the  members, 
A  stockholder  in  another  gas  company  tells  me  that 
his  company  pays  annually  two  per  cent,  on  its  cap- 
ital as  a  bribe  to  members  of  the  city  council  to  ward 
off  raids.     Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the 
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menace  to  the  purity  of  our  city  goTernmentB  from  the 
existence  in  private  bands  of  monopolies,  like  light 
and  transportation,  which  are  of  such  a  public  char- 
acter as  inevitably  to  be  "in  politics,"  seeking  for 
grants  of  franchise,  etc.,  all  the  time.  The  occasional 
change  of  some  of  the  employees  of  gas  works  in  pub- 
lic bands  for  political  reasons,  an  evil  which  does  not 
exist  at  all  in  many  public  gas  works  and  which  is 
decreasing,  as  our  investigation  proves,  in  all  the 
others,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  corruption 
now  existing  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  where 
gas  works  are  in  private  hands. 

Even  though  public  works  did  not,  as  they  do, 
show  a  considerable  financial  superiority  for  the  gas 
consumers  or  tax-payers  over  private  companies,  I 
believe  that  public  ownership  of  lighting  plants,  at 
least,  should  be  favored  as  a  means  of  somewhat 
purifying  politics.  Whether  for  this  or  other  reasons 
street  transportation  should  be  assumed,  as  recently 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  many  places  in  Europe  and  Australia, 
cannot  here  be  discussed. 

III.  A  third  reason  for  city  ownership  is  the 
greater  inducement  thereby  presented  to  public- 
spirited  or  able  citizens  to  take  a  part  in  politics. 
When  important  enterprises  are  entrusted  to  public 
officials  who  can  be  held  strictly  accountable  by  a 
proper  organization  of  administration,  which  would 
concentrate  power  and  responsibility  in  a  few  heads 
of  departments,  public  office  will  become  a  worthier 
and  more  tempting  object  of  ambition  to  our  best 
citizens.  This  is  self-evident.  The  small  amount  of 
power  lodged  in  our  chief  public  functionaries  is 
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largely  responsible  for  the  refusal  of  our  ablest  and 
best  men  to  hold  public  oflRce. 

IV.  A  fourth  interesting  point  of  theory  is  the 
claim  that  city  ownership  of  gas  works  is  paternalism 
and  socialism,  or  some  other  supposably  dire  "ism." 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote,  in  reply  to  this,  from  a 
paper  which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  nothing  if  not  a 
champion  of  individualism — the  Standard,  the  organ 
of  that  extreme  individualist,  Henry  George.  Quo- 
ting with  approval  the  message  of  Mayor  Sargent,  of 
New  Haven,  in  favor  of  city  ownership  of  gas, 
electric  light  and  water  works  and  street  railways, 
elsewhere  given  in  part,  it  is  observed: 

"  Few  editorial  writers  on  theilaily  press  recognize  any  difierence 
between  the  resumption  by  government  ol  public  duties  too  long 
delegated  to  private  persons  or  corporations,  and  the  assnmption  by 
Kovernment  of  private  business  functions  which  properly  lielong  to 
individuals,"  ••  •  [The  former]  "is  not  socialism,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  a  truth,  the  obscurity  of  which  has  made  the  growth  of 
Bocialiatic  ideas  in  this  country  possible.  The  confusion  of  that 
which  of  right  belongs  to  all  with  tliat  which  of  right  belongs  to 
the  individual,  has  obliterated  the  line  that  divides  public  rights 
•nd  duties  from  private  rights  and  duticp,  nnd  socialistic  ideas  are 
the  natural  result.  Persons  accustomed  to  seeing  governmental 
powers  used  by  private  persons  for  their  individual  rights,  not 
nnnaturelly  look  to  paternalism— the  usurpation  of  private  rights 
and  the  performgnce  of  private  duties  by  government— as  the  rem- 
edy for  abuses  arising  from  improperly  delegating  to  a  few  powers 
belonging  to  nil." 

The  following  words  from  a  recent  editorial  in  a 
New  York  journal  well  embody  the  common  delusion: 

"There  is  as  mucli  reason  (or  a  government  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  any  article  of  general  consamption  ae  for  a  municipal 
gas  or  electricity  monopoly.  We  have  no  objections  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  having  cheap  gas  and  electricity,  but  as  esmest 
believers  in  democracy  and  in  the  limitation  of  all  government  to 
strictly  necessary  functions,  we  are  unable  to  hoi>e  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  municipal  lighting  act.  Better  are  big  gas  bills 
than  an  overgrown  and  intolerant  government." 
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All  this  is  based  on  an  entirely  false  but  altogether 
too  common  view  of  the  case.  In  reality,  municipal 
ownership  of  a  natural  monopoly  has  no  logical  con- 
nection whatever  with  public  entrance  into  competi- 
tive industry,  such  as  cloth  or  bread  manufacture. 
Though  competition  is  often  wasteful,  and  often 
needs  state  regulation  in  the  matter  of  child  labor 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  workshop  or  factory,  yet 
it  does  roughly  and  in  the  long  run  force  down  prices 
of  all  classes  of  goods  wherein  real  competition 
enters,  until  those  prices  correspond  to  the  difficulties 
of  production.  In  monopolies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
price  does  not  tend  to  fall  to  any  such  just  point,  but 
remains  the  highest  that  the  commodity  or  service 
will  hear;  J,  «.  it  remains  at  that  point  which  will 
secure  the  largest  margin  between  the  total  cost  and 
total  sales. 

The  monopoly  profit  resulting  therefrom,  and  which 
is  the  excess  profit  over  the  average  returns  for  equal 
capital,  labor  and  risk  in  competitive  business,  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  tax  levied  hy  private  parties  upon  the 
public  according  to  its  ability  to  pay.  But  every  one 
recognizes  that  government  alone  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  taxing  power,  for  it  alone  can  be  sufficiently 
controlled  by  the  people  to  prevent  any  great  abuse. 
Government  must  stop  the  application  of  the  just 
principle  of  taxation,  contribution  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  at  precisely  that  point  where  it  can 
satisfy  its  necessary  needs.  A  monopoly  in  private 
hands,  acting  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
self-interest,  will  continue  to  tax  by  high  charges 
long  past  the  point  where  it  can  satisfy  its  necessary 
needs,  and  will  stop  only  when  it  cannot  go  any 
farther,  i.  e.,  at  the  point  where  further  increase  of 
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charge  diminisheB  net  profit  by  largely  lessening 
consumption.  Government  regulation  being  thus 
.  necesBary  in  the  interest  of  justice,  it'  is  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  a  study  of 
experience,  whether  this  can  be  best  done  by  public 
ownership  of  the  monopoly  or  by  the  supervision  of 
a  public  commission. 

As  for  the  claim  that  public  ownership  is  opposed 
to  true  democracy,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  essence 
of  despotism  is  power  without  responsibility  to  the 
people,  whether  found  in  the  beaurocracy  of  the  Czar 
or  the  board  of  directors  of  a  private  gas  or  railroad 
company  uncontrolled  by  the  people.  Power  with 
responsibility  to  the  people,  such  as  Jefferson  would 
endorse,  can  be  found  in  a  monopoly  only  when  con- 
trolled or  owned  by  society.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Professor  Ely  will  apply  as  well  to  gas 
lighting  as  telegraphy. 

"  Home  crj'  '  pateTnalism '  when  government  telegraphy  is  men- 
tioned. This  word  '  paternalism '  has  become  a  prize  bogey  with 
which  to  frighten  the  anthinking.  The  stale  ia  not  Bomethiiig 
above  ae,  doing  Eometbing  tar  us.  It  is  one  kind  of  cooperation. 
It  ghowa  greater  self-reliance  to  provide  a  telegraph  service  for 
ourselves  than  to  say  that  '  we  are  so  dishonest  and  inefficient  in 
government  methods  that  we  liare  not  trust  ourselves.  Will  not 
some  rich  men  kindly  provide  us  with  a  good  telegraph  system,  and 
please  give  nx  cheap  rates?'  It  has  always  seemed  tome  that  those 
who  call  government  enterprise  'paternalism'  have  never  become 
real  Americans.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  such  designation  is 
unscientific.  The  English  economist,  Professor  8idgwick,  of  Cam- 
bridge, styles  public  enterprises,  like  the  telegraph  and  municipal 
gas  works,  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  individusliau,  and  not 
socialism  at  all." 

V.  The  argument  that  cities  can  manage  gas  works 
successfully  because  they  have  succeeded  with  water 
works,  has  been  frequently  made  and  has  force. 
The  delivery  of  gas   is  certainly  as   simple  as  the  ' 
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delivery  of  water.  The  manufacture  requires  but 
one  expert  superintendent  and  a  few  day  laborers. 
The  entire  labor  cost  for  both  manufacture  and  deliv- 
ery,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  only  26.4  to  47  cents  per 
thousand  feet  of  gas,  or,  if  we  take  the  highest  fi^re, 
$23,600  for  50,000,000  feet  of  gaa,  such  as  might  be 
used  in  a  population  of  20,000,  and  this  would  mean 
only  about  forty  employees.  Probably  thirty  employees 
would  suffice.  Surely  such  a  number  is  not  enough 
to  terrify  anybody.  But  if  there  is  suspicion  of  city 
manufacture,  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  have  the  gas 
made  by  a  private  company  and  let  the  city  simply 
deliver,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  gas 
used  in  Philadelphia.  Good  contracts  of  this  kind 
Cfui,  as  explained  on  another  page,  be  made  with  a 
private  company,  for  the  mere  manufacture  of  the 
gas  is  subject  to  some  competition.  Yet  city  manu- 
facture will  generally  be  found  more  satisfactory. 

As  for  the  success  of  city  ownership  of  water 
works,  any  skeptic  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  sources  of  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  made  February  1,  1889, 
wherein,  from  a  thorough  study  of  the  statistics  of 
252  public  and  private  companies  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  found  that  private  water  works  in  129  towns 
charge  37.3  per  cent,  more  than  public  works  in  123 
towns.  The  cost  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
and  operation  of  water  works,  with  the  inclusion  of 
interest,  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  in  public 
and  private  companies,  but  there  is  so  much  more 
water  used,  and  by  more  consumers  in  the  former, 
that  the  rate  per  gallon  or  per  pint  is  much  less. 
The  average  yearly  rate  for  a  house  containing  one 
bath  room,  two  water  closets,  four  wash  stands  three 
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taps  or  six  extra  faucets  was  $18.^0  per  year  in  the 
129  towns  where  the  water  works  were  owned  by  the 
public,  and  $25.U0  in  the  123  towns  examined  where 
the  water  works  were  owned  by  private  companies. 
Yet,  says  this  signiScant  report: 

"The  experience  of  most  towna  having  a  water  supply  is  that  the 
revenue  from  the  conBumers,  even  at  the  rates  eo  much  iees  than 
are  charged  by  water  companies,  iB  sofficlent  to  pay  off  the  Indebt- 
edness incurred  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  buitd  all 
required  extensions,  and  in  many  cases  be  a  sourctj  of  revenue  to 
the  city." 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Professor  Sin- 
clair,' from  the  "Manual  of  American  Water  Works," 
it  appears  that  of  the  1,960  water  works  in  the  United 
States  818,  or  41.7  per  cent,  are  owned  by  towns  and 
cities,  and  57.8  pet  cent,  of  the  83  in  Canada.  As 
most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  having  over 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  owned  their  works,  more 
than  half  the  urban  population  is  served  by  public 
corporations.  "The  average  total  family  rate  for 
318  public  works,"  says  our  authority,  "is  $31.55 
per  year,  and  of  430  private  works  1^30.80  per  year, 
so  that  the  private  charge  is  43  per  cent,  more  than 
the  public  charge."  In  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  Pacific  states,  where  special  expenses  for  irri- 
gation have  to  be  met,  "the  cost  of  private  works 
per  family  was  3i  per  cent,  less  and  they  charge  31 J 
per  cent,  more  than  public." 

The  private  companies  cannot  allege  that  they 
alone  have  to  pay  interest,  for  the  public  works  pay 
f>  per  cent,  interest  on  a  debt  which  is  still  90  per 
cent,  of  their  cost.  Cities  often  also  get  a  surplus 
revenue  from  their  water  works,  besides  free  street 
sprinkling  and  fire  supply.      The  latter  two  item? 
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average,  when  bought  of  private  companies,  21  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  works.  As  Professor  Sinclair 
declares,  "The  tremendous  advantage  of  public  over 
private  works,  regarding  their  cost  and  the  prices 
charged,  is  evident  from  the  figures  just  given," 
With  such  proved  success  in  the  matter  of  public 
water  works,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  suppose  corre- 
sponding success  in  gas  works,  such  as  the  experience 
of  the  nine  cities  now  managing  such  works  in  the 
United  States  confirms.  Another  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  public  water  works  over  private  is  furnished 
by  "Census  Bulletin  No.  100"  of  July  22, 1891,  which 
shows  that  the  cost  of  water  per  capita  in  133  cities 
owning  their  works  and  having  a  population  of 
3,708,994  was  $19.60,  while  it  was  $23.43  in  the  112 
cities  with  a  population  of  2,361 ,574  where  the  water 
works  are  in  private  hands. 

The  experience  of  a  large  number  of  cities  with 
public  ownership  of  electric  lights  must  be  considered 
a  success,  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  such  cities,  and  may  be  taken  as  another  proof  of 
the  ability  of  municipalities  to  wisely  undertake  the 
management  of  natural  monopolies. 

Let  us  take  a  single  example  of  the  results  of  city 
ownership  of  electric  lights,  selected  not  at  all  because 
of  any  superior  success,  but  solely  because  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  while  correcting  the  proof  of  this 
monograph  it  became  conveuient  to  stop  at  the  place 
in  question — Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — and  the  opportuuity  of 
studying  the  results  of  city  ownership  was  improved. 

It  was  found  that  Dunkirk  with  a  population  of 
about  11,000,  has  60  arc  lights  of  3,000  candle  power, 
which  cost,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  3  per  cent,  on 
the  cost,  $13,000,  only  1.44  cents  per  light  per  hour. 
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or  adding  interest,  only  1 ,65  cents,  or  $51 .38  per  j'ear. 
According  to  "Census  Bulletin  No.  100,"  Buffalo,  forty 
miles  away,  pays  J155.13,  Cleveland  $201.83,  Boston 
$237.25,  Philadelphia  $177.03,  Baltimore  $146,  New 
York  $121.55,  while  Chicago,  the  only  one  of  the 
above  in  which  part  of  the  electric  light  is  supplied 
by  the  city,  pays  only  268,  Now  why  does  it  cost 
Dunkirk  only  $51.38?  It  is  not  because  of  short 
hours,  as  the  average  number  of  hours  of  illumina- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  February,  1891,  was 
8.53.  Neither  was  it  due  to  inferior  light.  Rather 
was  the  candle  power  unusually  high.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  it  could  be  due  to  the  small  size 
of  the  city,  for  a  lineman  will  look  after  100  lamps  in 
Buffalo  and  in  Dunkirk  has  only  60.  There  are  other 
economies  also  in  large  works  over  small  ones,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  probably  as  with  gas.  To  be 
sure  no  allowance  is  made  here  for  depreciation  of 
plant  and  none  need  be,  for  the  works,  by  reason  of 
frequent  improvements  which  are  charged  to  expense 
of  manufacture  are  actually  worth  more  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  For  the  same 
reason  deprciation  is  not  allowed  for  in  the  nine  pub- 
lic gas  plants;  all  the  improvements  and  extensions 
which  are  included  m  running  expenses  fully  equal 
the  depreciation. 

The  secrets  of  the  low  cost  to  the  people  of  Dunkirk 
are  the  low  rate  of  interest  (Bper  cent.)  on  real  cost 
instead  of  7  to  1 5  per  cent,  on  watered  stock,  and 
second  the  combination  of  the  electric  light  with  the 
water  department,  so  that  the  same  engineers  and 
firemen  can  work  the  engines  of  both  departments. 
The  electric  light  department,  as  the  more  recent, 
is  charged  only  the  increased  cost  which  it  entails. 
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Both  of  these  advantages  are  legitimate  ones  of 
all  city  ownership. 

VI.  In  connection  with  the  management  of  public 
works  like  the  one  discussed  in  this  monograph,  the 
question  arises,  Should  the  attempt  be  made  to  derive 
a  revenue  and  thus  reduce  the  tax  levy,  or  should  the 
article  produced  be  sold  at  cost?  Policies  differ  in 
this  respect.  Philadelphia  is  conspicuous  for  its 
adoption  of  the  first  method.  Gas  consumers  not 
only  pay  for  the  large  amount  of  gas  burnt  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  buildings,  but  turn  into  the  city 
treasury  nearly  $1,000,000  in  cash  yearly.  Otherwise 
gas  could  be  sold  for  less  than  one  dollar  a  thousand. 

This  policy  has  been  severely  denounced  by  some 
as  a  species  of  unfair  taxation  on  consumption. 
While  myself  inclined  to  favor  the  sale  of  gas  at  only 
a  trifle  above  cost,  in  order  to  extend  its  benefits  for 
fuel  as  well  as  light,  among  as  large  a  number  of 
people  as  possible,  I  fail  to  see  as  grave  objections  to 
the  opposite  policy  as  do  some.  A  high  charge,  like 
$1  .do  in  Philadelphia,  is  not  a  tax  on  the  consumption 
of  the  pour,  but  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes  some- 
what in  proportion  to  style  of  living,  for  the  poor  use 
little  gas,  and  the  very  poor  none.  The  question, 
like  that  of  any  other  kind  of  taxation,  is  merely  a 
question  as  to  what  form  of  raising  public  revenue 
will  best  advance  the  weal  of  the  community. 

Now,  Philadelphia  is  peculiarly  situated.  A  lai^er 
proportion  of  its  citizeus  own  their  homes  and  pay 
direct  taxes  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the 
Union,  They  are  too  conservative,  too  loth  to  approve 
taxes  that  will  vastly  improve  the  streets,  schools, 
etc.,  of  the  city.  The  constitutional  limit  of  debt 
having    been   reached,    income    from    public-owned 
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monopolies  is  almost  necessary  until  ideas  of  taxa- 
tion are  greatly  changed.  Butjin  view  of  the  rapid 
awakening  of  late  in  favor  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better  in  taxation,  whether  by  income  taxes,  as 
Professor  Seligman,  and  many  others  favor,  or  by 
progressive  inheritance  taxes,  that,  according  to 
Dilke,  work  so  well  in  Australia  and  are  being  cau- 
tiously introduced  in  New  York,  or  by  special  taxes 
on  some  natural  monopolies,  such  as  land  and  rail- 
roads, in  some  way  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cities  may 
be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  presenfnecessity, 
for  revenue  purposes,  of  charging  much  more  than 
cost  for  gas.' 

The  recent  Massachusetts  law  forbids  a  profit  of 
over  8  per  cent,  after  payment  of  interest  not  exceed- 
ing 5  per  cent,  on  the  debt,  and  after  providing  for 
the  requirements  of  a  sinking  fund  to  cancel  the  debt 
within  thirty  years,  and  also  after  deduction  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  for  depreciation.  The  allowance  of 
the  latter  item,  however,  is  unnecessary,  in  case  the 
municipality  keeps  the  works  in  repair  and  gradually 
extends  them  out  of  the  yearly  revenue. 


Prospects  op  an  Increase  of  City  Ownership. 

On  many  sides  come  evidences  of  the  growing 
favor  in  which  public  ownership  of  natural  monopo- 
lies is  held.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  message  for 
1891  of  Mayor  Joseph  B.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  most  practical 
men  in  the  country.     What  he  says  is  so  important, 

'See  my  article  "What  Shall  be  Taxed,"  in  the  Ohautauguan,  of 
AagiiBt,  1B91. 
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and  has  attracted  such  wide  attention,  as  to  justify 
extended  quotation.     He  says: 

"  In  connectfon  with  the  remOTal  of  obstrnctioHB  to  the  normal 
growth  of  the  cit^,  and  as  absolutely  necessary  aida  in  alt  eSorta  to 
promote  ita  rapid  growth,  are  the  means  of  aafe,  rapid  and  cheap 
local  passenger  traDBportation,  the  lijthting  of  streets  and  parks  and 
pnblic  and  private  buildings  bjr  gas  or  electricity,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  plenty  of  good  water  for  public,  manufacturing  and  domeB- 
tic  use.  They  are  all  very  important  factors  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  growth  of  the  city,     »    •     •     • 

"  I  believe  that  all  works  of  a  public  natnre,  carried  on  mainly 
within  the  bounds  of  a  municipality,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  certain  daily  requirements  of  civilized  city 
life,  and  requiring  special  rights  of  eminent  domain  to  distribute 
their  products,  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  people,  and  in 
the  sole  interest  of  the  people. 

"The  neceseities  and  activities  of  modern  business  and  social 
life  in  cities,  absolutely  require  the  use  of  the  product  of  such 
works.  No  inhabitant  is  secure  iti  health  who  habitually  drinks 
water  taken  from  the  ground  on  which  a  populous  city  stands.  No 
man,  no  city,  can  keep  up  with  the  front  rank  in  the  industries  and 
proper  social  pleasures  of  city  life,  and  not  make  use  of  the  best 
known  means  of  local  and  rapid  transjKirtation. 

"The  distribution  of  light  by  gas  through  pipes,  or  by  electricity 
on  wires,  for  private  use,  is  almost  a  positive  necessity  in  business 
and  social  life,  and  its  wide  distribution,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  the 
streets,  is  not  only  a  public  necessity  as  to  travel,  but  a  great  pro- 
tection against  immorality  and  crime.  So  necessary  are  the  pro* 
ducts  and  services  of  all  these  works  to  the  people,  that  the  own? 
ersof  them  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  beyond,  and  secure  against, 
any  competition.  A  new  corporation  invariably  joins  with  tbe 
old,  and  the  thumb-screws  of  the  doubled  monopoly  are  turned  up 
tighter. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  ownership  of  such  works  by  the  people, 
andof  their  operation  by  the  people  through  their  municipal  agents, 
would  be  many,  and  they  are  obvious.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  profits  would  go  to  the  people  themselves,  the  only 
customers  of  the  works,  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  indebted- 
ness incurred  in  procuring  the  works,  or  in  reducing  the  price  of 
the  product.  The  service  would  be  better  and  the  product  would 
be  better  if  owned  by,  and  subject  to  the  constant  inspection  and 
criticisms  of  an  intelligent  and  exacting  people.  InefTicacious, 
sluggish  and  inadequate  methods  of  production  or  of  service  would 
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not  be  tolerated  under  ownerehip  by  the  people  of  New  Haven. 
The  OBe  of  all  etreeta  for  purposes  of  travel,  whether  on  foot,  by 
carriage  or  bj  street  care;  the  placing  and  maintaining  on  streets 
and  on  public  or  private  buildings  or  yards  the  wires  and  poles  of 
the  works  that  diatribute  electricity;  the  excavations  in  the  streets 
tor.  and  the  laying  of  water,  gas,  steam  and  sewer  pipes,  and  the 
selection  and  laying  of  slreet  car  rails  would  be  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  officials  responsible  to  the  people.  Instead  of 
retarding  the  normal  growth  and  extension  of  the  city  by  the  tardy, 
lagging  and  unwilling  extension  of  street  rail-car  tracks,  and  the  too 
infrequent  use  of  what  are  already  laid,  and  by  the  refusal  to 
extend  underground  supply  mains  into  localities  not  immediately 
productive  of  large  profit,  as  is  now  the  case,  if  all  these  public 
works  were  owned  by  the  people  and  operated  through  their  chosen 
or  appointed  agents,  extensions  would  be  made  equal  to,  or  in 
proper  advance  of  the  immediate  and  urgent  requirements  of 
growth,  thus  leading  instead  of  retarding  the  progress  of  buildings 
and  population. 

"  Under  city  ownership  of  all  the  street  railroads,  all  would  be 
extended  and  connected  as  the  public  interests  would  require, 
more  streets  would  be  provided  for,  belt  lines  would  be  established, 
more  frequent  and  faster  service  would  be  made,  and  all  would  be 
run  in  harmony  under  the  same  direction  and  control. 

"  Besides,  the  too  frequent  meddling  in  city  and  town  politics  by 
corporation  officials  and  their  favored  and  paid  agents  to  control 
elections  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation,  and  adverse  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  the  vicious  and  iniquitous  use  of  money  and 
favors  in  order  to  gain  that  end,  would  cease  by  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  constant  promoters  of  impurity  in  our 
local  elections- 

"  The  objections  most  usually  urged  by  interested  parties  against 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  such  works  by  the  people  are  two. 
The  first  is  that  the  capital  necessary  to  build  or  buy  such  works 
must  be. raised  by  taxation  or  borrowed;  to  which  an  answer  may 
be  made  that,  in  case  of  the  ownership  of  the  New  Haven  works, 
the  same  caoitat  that  is  now  invested  might  be  gladly  lent  to  the 
city,  or  other  capital  can  lie  easily  obtained  on  city  bonds,  at  low 
interest  and  distant  maturity,  which  the  profits  of  the  works  would 
entirely  pay,  with  interest,  in  lees  than  a  generation. 

"The  other  objection  alleged  is  probable  bad  management  and 
dishonest  officials.  But  the  public  taxes  are  assessed,  collected  and 
expended  as  honestly  and  sagaciously  as  private  bneiness  is  done. 
The  great  postoffice  department,  with  all  its  immense  work  and  its 
array  of  officials  and  clerks  is  as  efiiciently,  economically  and  hon- 
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estly  conducted  as  in  private  hneinesB.  More  and  greater  fiaanciat 
diBhonesty  appears  in  banks  and  other  private  moneyed  inetltn- 
tions,  in  proportion  to  work  done,  than  in  public  service.  And, 
in  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  croakinga  and  lamentationa  of  the 
ignorant  good,  public  business  is  as  well  managed  in  Kew  Haven 
as  the  average  private  business,  and  with  the  growing  intelligence 
and  the  greater  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  no  fear  of 
aerioua  bad  management  or  official  dishonesty  need  be  entertained 
in  the  carrying  on  of  public  works  in  the  interest  of  the  customers 
and  by  the  customers'  agents. 

"In  accordance  with  a  reservation  in  all  the  acts  of  incorporation 
by  which  the  public  incorporators  now  owning  and  operating  the 
public  works  hereinbefore  alluded  to  were  established,  tbeir  fran- 
chises may  be  resumed  at  any  time  by  the  people  through  legisla- 
tive action,  and  the  same  franchises  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
people  and  city  of  New  Haven  without  cost,  and  the  property  of 
those  incorporators  taken  at  its  actual  value  as  property,  divested  of 
its  present  commercial  value  as  a  monopoly,  and  the  works  carried 
on  without  interruption." 

Likewise  Mayor  Cregier,  of  Chicago,  in  his  annual 
message  avowed  his  endorsement  of  public  lighting 
and  street  transportation.  As  has  been  stated,  sev- 
eral towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  are  almost 
certain  to  begin  public  ownership  within  three  years. 
And  not  only  will  they  furnish  light,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability heat  and  power,  for  the  gas  made  by  the 
municipalities  will  be  used  in  gas  stoves  and  the 
electricity  may  be  used  for  power  in  driving  some 
machinery.  Although  the  recent  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture only  specifies  light,  the  other  two  services,  heat 
and  power,  are  so  intimately  connected  therewith 
that  they  will  either  be  allowed  by  the  courts  or 
granted  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Theodore  Horstman,  city  solicitor  of  Cincin- 
nati, so  strongly  championed  public  ownership  of  the 
gas  works  there  in  1890,  that,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, and  that  of  other  good  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
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the  gEus  works  tried  hard  to  defeat  his  re-elec- 
tion, but  he  won  by  an  unusually  large  majority  and 
one  much  above  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  The  result 
he  attributes  largely  to  the  popularity  of  his  views 
on  the  gas  question.  In  an  official  report  to  the 
board  of  public  improvement,  Mr.  Horstman  quotes 
the  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Company  as  say- 
ing that  it  has  an  annual  consumption  of  800,000,000 
cubic  feet  and  furnishes  gas  at  om  average  price  of 
$1.08.  As  its  capital  stock  is  $6,600,000  it  is  capital- 
ized for  ij^  per  thousand  feet.  To  judge  from  Phila- 
delphia $3  to  $3.50  would  be  ample  capitalization  for 
80  large  an  output.  The  company,  according  to  the 
solicitor,  declares  10  per  cent,  annual  dividends  on 
this  capital  or  $650,000  or  80  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Horstman  continues; 

"It  is  common  kDQvledge  that  the  net  earnings  are  about  $100,000 
annaally  more  than  the  dividends  declared,  and  that  this  is  put  into 
the  reserve  fund  and  from  time  to  time  distributed  to  stockholders 
under  the  guise  of  increased  capital  etock.  It  ie  known  that  the 
outlay  of  the  compaiij  for  the  suppression  and  buying  out  competi- 
tion.— 'raiders,'  as  the  president  terms  them — tor  the  occasional 
publication  of  An  edition  of  all  the  dailf  pupers,  attorney's  fees,  etc., 
etc.,  are  enormous.  It  is  probably  true  also,  ns  the  president  says, 
'that  no  company  in  the  world  has  been  more  generous  in  the  way 
of  pnblic  charity.'    Who  pays  for  that?" 

If  $750,000  is  made  annually  this  is  75  cents  on 
1,000,000,000  out-put,  or  93  cents  on  800,000,000  feet. 
Eight  per  cent,  profit  on  $4  capitalization  would  be 
32  cents.  Public  ownership  would  therefore  appar- 
ently reduce  the  price  fully  43  cents  below  $1.08  or 
to  66  cents.  If  the  output  is  only  800,000,000  feet, 
as  the  gas  company  has  repeatedly  declared  for  Cin- 
cinnati, although  1,000,000,000  feet  is  given  in 
"Brown'sDirectory  of  American  Gas  Companies,"and 
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if  only  33  cents  ought  to  go  to  capital,  then  capital 
which  appears  to  he  getting  93  cents,  is  getting  50 
cents  too  much,  and  could  make  a  good  profit  by  sell- 
ing for  68  cents.  This  eeems  very  likely  when  it  is  * 
remembered  that  Wheeling,  with  far  less  population 
and  a  poorer  market  for  residuals,  which  much  more 
than  equalizes  any  small  difference  in  the  cost  of  coal, 
makes  for  67  cents,  and  Hamilton,  during  the  past 
six  months  for  72  cents,  after  deducting  8  per  cent, 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

The  present  decade  will  probably  see  the  douh- 
Ung  of  the  number  of  city  owned  gas  plants  in  this 
country.  It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  as 
many  as  one  hundred  municipalities  already  own' 
their  electric  light  plants  in  this  country,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  yearly.  Only  a  few  places 
have  yet  discovered  that  there  is  much  more  money 
to  be  made  in  gas  than  in  electric  lighting.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact,  as  remarked  to  the  writer  by  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  gas  commission,  and 
by  the  editor  of  one  of  our  gas  and  electric  light 
journals.  This  is  probably  because  the  use  of  gas  is 
more  general,  and  its  manufacture  and  distribution, 
especially  the  latter,  are  a  more  complete  monop6ly 
than  is  electricity.  Wires  of  temporarily  competing 
companies,  however  annoying  and  dangerous  to  the 
public,  can  be  more  easily  strung  and  are  less  annoy- 
ing than  the  tearing  up  of  the  streets  for  rival  gas 
mains.  What  money  there  is  in  electric  lighting, 
however,  can  be  best  secured  by  cities  which  rud  the 
lights  in  connection  with  the  water  works  department 
with  much  saving  in  salaries,  wages,  and  even 
buildings. 

When  this  great  profit  in  gas  and  the  certainty 
that,  so  far  from  being  displaced  by  electricity,  gas 
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is  greatly  helped  thereby,  as  shown  on  a  previous 
page,  is  understood,  and  when  the  real  success  thus 
far  of  city  ownership  in  this  country  is  once  gener- 
ally kn6wn,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  such 
municipal  works  is  sure  to  come. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


History  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Trust. 


i.  OUTIRBBtlMB,  JR.,  OF  F 


The  history  of  the  gas  supply  in  Philadelphia 
begins  with  the  date  of  March  31, 183S,  when  a  stock 
company  for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas  was 
created  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  councils,  with 
1,000  shares  of  100  each.  This  action  was  the  result 
of  an  agitation  by  the  progressive  portion  of  the 
community  in  favor  of  gas  lighting. 

After  nineteen  years'  successful  demonstration  of 
the  practical  application  of  gas  to  purposes  of  illumi- 
nation, and  after  a  standing  committee  of  the  coun- 
cils had  for  nine  years,  again  and  again,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  system,  the  common  council,  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1835,  failed  to  pass  the  desired  ordinance. 
This  failure  roused  the  advocates  of  the  introduction 
of  gas  lighting  to  more  determined  efforts.  Petitions 
£uid  remonstrances  poured  in  upon  the  councilB  with- 
out cessation,  and  the  members  of  that  body  soon 
began  to  see  that  their  steady  resistance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contemplated  improvement  was  rap- 
idly developing  a  strong,  indignant,  popular  feeling. 
Upon  fully  appreciating  this  fact,  the  councils 
abandoned  all  objections,  except  that  the  expense 
was  greater  than  the  city  could  afford.  By  the 
expedient  of  borrowing,  however,  means  were  soon 
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found  to  overcome  this  objection  to  an  outright 
xpenditure  of  money. 
Accordingly  on  March  21,  1885,  the  proposed  ordi- 
ance  was  successful.  The  1,000  shares  at  $100 
ach  were  to  be  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  proportion  of 
[le  profits  which  might  arise  from  the  works.  The 
Bceipts,  after  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
rith  charge  for  rent  of  lot  and  property,  cost  of 
epairs  and  incidental  expenses,  were  to  constitute 
liese  profits.  Dividends  were  to  be  declared  half 
early.  What  gain  was  to  be  made  or  what  profit 
arned  could  only  be  extremely  indefinite,  but  there 
ras  sufficient  confidence  that  the  works  would  pay 
J  induce  a  liberal  subscription.  Careful  provision 
ras  made  to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
'  it  was  deemed  expedient,  might  at  any  time  take 
ossession  of  the  works  and  convert  the  stock  into  a 
)an,  redeemable  in  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
ach  action.  Interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
ayable  semi-annually,  was  to  be  paid  after  such 
:ansfer  was  made. 

The  city,  even  as  it  was,  retained  a  sort  of  quasi- 
uardianship  over  the  works  and,  for  their  control, 
rovided  that  the  select  and  common  council  should 
ach  select  six  trustees  to  form  a  board  of  manage- 
lent.  Three  classes  were  at  first  to  be  formed  from 
lis  board,  for  different  periods  of  service — namely, 
ue,  two  and  three  years.  After  the  last  period  each 
ouncil  was  to  elect  annually  two  persons  to  serve  for 
iree  years.  In  anticipation  of  attempted  abuse  of 
ower,  it  was  directed  that  at  no  time  should  mora 
lan  two  members  of  each  council  be  permitted  to 
old  office  as  trustees.  The  rest  of  the  twelve  trua- 
jes  were  selected  from  the  stockholders  by  the  coun- 
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cits.  The  trustees  were  to  begin  at  once  the  erection 
of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  "  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas  from  bituminous  coal."  Pipes  were  to  be 
laid  for  both  public  and  private  illumination.  The 
daily  manufacturing  capacity  was  not  to  be  less  than 
75,000  feet.  It  was  proTided  that  public  lamps,  num- 
bering not  more  than  800,  should  be  supplied  at  one- 
half  the  charge  made  to  private  consumers.  Fixtures 
and  meters  were  to  be  furnished  without  cost.  The 
money  received  from  all  sales  of  gas  was  to  go  into 
the  city  treasury,  and  warrants  against  this  fund 
were  to  be  drawn  by  the  mayor  on  requisition  from 
the  trustees.  For  the  location  of  the  gas  works,  the 
lo't  of  ground  between  Twenty-second  street  and  the 
Schuylkill  river  and  Market  and  Filbert  streets  was 
appropriated,  at  a  rent  of  $500  per  annum. 

When  in  October,  1835,  the  trustees  published  the 
terms  upon  which  they  would  furnish  gas  to  citizens 
they  fixed  the  price  at  $3.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  allowed  on  all  bills  paid 
at  their  office  within  three  days  after  presentation. 
The  trustees  worked  industriously  to  carry  out  the 
ordinances  and  soon  erected  the  necessary  buildings, 
retorts,  gas  holders,  work  shops  and  office,  lime  and 
purifying  house,  two  gasometers,  with  tanks  of 
masonry,  etc.  The  iron  "gasometers  had  each  a 
capacity  of  34,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  while  the  retorts 
were  able  to  manufacture  gas  sufficient  for  24,000 
argand  burners.  By  the  beginning  of  January,  1836, 
pipes  had  been  laid  to  the  extent  of  38,653  feet, 
exclusive  of  1,500  feet  of  branches  and  service  pipe 
for  consumers.  It  was  found  by  December,  1835, 
that  $100,000  was  not  enough  to  pay  for  all  the 
improvements   and   necessary   expenses.     An  addi- 
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tional  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $26,4KH)  was 
therefore  authorized  and  was  quickly  subscribed  for. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  at  the  beginning  of  1837 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  gas  up  to  that  time,  the  daily  amount 
consumed  being  42,000  cubic  feet,  supplied  to  28 
private  consumers  and  165  public  burners.  Receipts 
from  private  consumers  during  the  year  1836 
amounted  to  $13,727.13,  (from  the  same  source  1890, 
$3,377,251.77).  The  sale  of  coke,  together  with  coal 
tar,  etc.,  amounted  to  $2,507.53  (from  same  source 
1890,  $275,714.09). 

The  increase  of  capital,  as  authorized  in  the  $25,1^00 
loan  before  spoken  of,  was  used  in  making  additional 
improvements,  extensions,  etc.  That  these  things 
were  needed  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  17,078,7(K) 
cubic  feet  of  gas  was  manufactured  in  1837,  as 
against  6,481,300  cubic  feet  in  the  eleven  months  of 
1836.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  private  con- 
sumers had  reached  670,  while  301  public  lamps  were 
supplied.  One  of  the  later  reports  of  the  gas  trust 
speaks  of  the  establishment  of  the  works  as  follows: 

"The  Philadelphia  gas  work*  were  commenced  in  1835,  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  would  now  be  required  for  a  village-  In  the 
following  year  f  160,000  waa  borrowed  to  enlarge  the  works,  to  the 
payment  of  which  the  credit  of  the  city  waa  pledged.  Two  years 
afterward  the  consumption  of  gas  had  mote  than  quadrupled,  and  a 
second  loan  of  (200,000  was  made.  From  this  time  until  ISSl 
various  loans  of  comparatively  small  amount  were  obtained  for  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  the  works,  aggregating  f  1,370,0110. 
Iiuring  this  interval  the  consumption  of  gas  had  become  over  thirty 
times  as  great  as  it  waa  in  1S36." 

Several  private  companies,  entirely  independent, 
had  been  constructed  prior  to  the  couBolidation  of 
1854,  when  they  were  bought  up  by  the  board  of 
trustees.     The  first  of  these  private  works  was  the 
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Northern  Liberties  Qas  Works,  established  in  1838 
and  incorporated  as  the  Northern  Liberties  Gas 
Company  in  1844.  Following  this  company  was 
the  Spring  Garden  Gas  Company,  incorporated 
under  the  act  of  April  27,  1844.  The  Richmond  Gas 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1847.  The  South- 
wark  and  Moyamensing  Gas  Company  was  given 
authority  to  manufacture  gas  during  the  early  part 
of  1848.  Some  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  ac- 
tions of  this  company,  complaint  was  made  accord- 
ingly, and  by  the  act  of  May  1,  1652,  power  was 
given  to  the  commissioners  of  the  district  of  South- 
wark  to  erect  gas  works,  manufacture  gas  for  the 
use  of  the  district  public  lamps,  and  to  sell  the  same 
to  private  consumers.  These  privileges  were  never 
exercised,  as  the  consolidation  measures,  coming  so 
soon  after,  did  away  with  their  necessity.  The  Ger- 
mantown  Gas  Company  was  incorporated  in  1851. 
The  West  Philadelphia  Gas  Company  was  fully 
established  and  put  upon  a  working  basis  on  March 
18,  1852.  On  April  20,  1853,  the  Manayunk  Gas 
Company  was  incorporated,  while  in  Frankford 
the  borough  authorities  had  created  a  smalt  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  which  was  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  consolidation. 

In  the  meantime,  1838  to  1853,  affairs  between  the 
stockholders  of  the  city  gas  works  and  city  councils 
had  not  been  progressing  so  smoothly  as  was  desira- 
ble. The  reason  for  this  is  apparent — the  stockhold- 
ers supplied  the  money  and  the  councils  wanted  the 
control.  Under  such  conditions  harmony  was  impos- 
sible. Such  of  the  trustees  as  were  stockholders  felt 
that  those  who  paid  the  money  should  have  control. 
The  others  contended  for  the  city's  right.     Discus- 
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sions  became  very  hot.  Every  time  new  loans  were 
asked  for,  when  necessary  extensions  were  to  be 
made,  the  councils  would  extort  some  new  concession. 
As  quarrel  after  quarrel  came  in  rapid  succession, 
they  became  more  and  more  violent,  and  correspond- 
ingly iDcreased  in  importance.  The  culmination  was 
reached  January  14,  1841,  when  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  which  the  councils  exacted — 

"Firat.  The  absolute  control  of  the  sink! Dg  f and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  bonds,  and  the  right  to  limit  the  dividends  to  a  lower  rate 
than  had  previously  been  declared. 

"Second.  Bequiring  the  trust  to  pay  $1,000  each  year  for  ten 
years  into  the  city  sinking  fund. 

"Third.  Ditches  opened  for  laying  mains  to  be  repaired  by  the 
city  commissioners  at  the  cost  of  the  trust. 

"Fourth.  Requiring  the  stockholders  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance  and  so  certify  to  the  councils  before  the  35th  day  of 
February,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  so  accept,  the  councils  declnred 
that  they  would  take  possession  of  the  works  and  operate  them  on 
the  first  day  of  Harcb." 

As  was  most  probably  anticipated,  the  stockholders 
refused  to  accept  these  conditions.  The  city  then 
proceeded  to  take  possession.  On  June  3,  1841,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  creating  a  twenty-year  loan  of 
$1^5,000  to  pay  for  the  works,  this  sum  being  the 
amount  of  stock  that  had  been  authorized.  In  this 
manner,  then,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  obtained  pos- 
session of  this  valuable  property  without  expending 
a  single  dollar.  It  is  the  almost  universal  idea  that 
the  city  spent  untold  sums  in  the  purchase  and  con- 
struction of  the  gas  works.  The  idea  is  not  in  the 
least  warranted.  They  have  been  entirely  paid  for  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  manufacture,  barring  a  net  debt 
at  present  of  $1,300,000.  Consumers  have  paid  for 
the  gas  and  also  for  the  works.  The  ordinance  under 
which  possession  was  thus  taken  directed  that  "the 
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works  should  be  controlled  and  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  elected  and  constituted  as  heretofore, 
who  shall  have  the  whole  control  and  management 
of  the  works  and  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  of  all  other 
funds  belonging  to  said  works,  and  said  trustees  shall 
pay  no  part  of  said  funds,  nor  any  part  of  said  profits 
of  said  works  into  the  city  treasury.' '  Without  bond 
and  with  accouptability  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
gas  works  were  by  this  action  put  into  the  hands  of 
politicians. 

Trouble  contiaued,  however,  and  the  struggle  went 
OD  along  the  line  of  obtaining  for  the  councils  the 
direct  management.  February  29,  1844,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  councils  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  board  of  trustees  relating  to  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas.  The  question  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  cost  of  making  gas  received  considerable 
attention,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  arrived 
at.  It  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  classitt- 
cation  of  the  large  items,  and  while  the  trustees 
counted  some  of  these  as  "cost  of  manufacture'' 
others  classified  them  as  "investments." 

During  1854  matters  between  the  trustees  and 
councils  became  so  bad  that  they  took  the  form  of 
open  rupture  if  not,  indeed,  actual  warfare.  The 
councils,  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  property  and 
effects  of  the  gas  works,  appointed  a  committee  for 
that  purpose.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  mayor  it 
was  attempted  also  to  cause  all  moneys  to  be  paid 
directly  into  the  city  treasury. 

The  trustees  oflEered  considerable  resistance  to 
these  things,  and  took  out  at  first  a  temporary  in- 
junction which,  when  finally  carried  into  the  supreme 
court,  was  made  perpetual.     Judge  Lewis  declared 
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that  the  city  couDCils  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  works  or  their  maDagement.  This  decision  put 
at  rest  all  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  trust. 
It  made  the  life  of  the  trust  an  assured  fact  until 
the  last  bond  issued  for  the  gas  works  should  be 
redeemed. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  of  March  23,  1856,  the 
trustees  and  committee  on  gas  were  directed  "to 
assess  the  entire  value  of  the  gas  works  of  the  late 
districts  of  Spring  Oarden,  Moyamensing,  West 
Philadelphia  and  the  late  borough  of  Frankford,  at 
their  fair  value,  not  to  be  less  than  the  sum  of  $450,- 
000."  Among  other  requirements  of  the  act,  the 
trustees  were  authorized  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  properties  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
Gas  Company,  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  Gas 
Company,  Kensington  Gas  Company,  Bichmond  Gas 
Company  and  Germantown  Gets  Company.  The 
stockholders  of  these  various  companies  were  anx- 
ious to  make  the  best  of  their  speculations.  They 
had  the  right  to  operate,  and  therefore  asked  large 
sums  for  selling  their  privileges.  The  Northern  Lib- 
erties Gas  Company  was  to  be  paid  $360,000,  but  the 
sale  was  never  completed,  and  the  establishment  of 
this  company  is  even  till  now  the  only  agency  man- 
ufacturing gas  for  public  and  private  lighting,  which 
is  not  under  control  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  Company  secured 
$109,000.  The  Kensington  Gas  Company  was  sold 
for  $90,000,  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  stockhold- 
ers had  invested.  The  Kichmond  Gas  Company 
gave  up  its  rights  for  the  more  reasonable  price, 
$16,500.     The  Manayunk  Gas  Company  was  given 
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^65,000  in  return  for  their  works.  The  Germantown 
Gas  Company  sold  out  completely  for  $85,000. 

The  first  investigation  of  the  trust  for  personal 
wrong  doing,  or  for  misuse  of  money,  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  1857  by  a  committee.  This  committee 
reported  that  since  the  year  1854  {to  which  time  the 
investigations  had  been  limited)  the  trustees — 

"  Expended  money  for  refrcslimeiiiB,  tlioufch  to  a  limited  extent. 
a  few  hundred  dollare  a  year,  l^uch  an  expenditure  of  public 
money,  no  matter  how  trilling  in  amount,  your  committee  most 
unqualifieilly  condemn.  Its  tendency  is  to  extravatiance,  and  the 
improper  use  of  trust  funds.  The  trustees  have  agreed,  from  a 
public  spirit  we  presume,  to  serve  their  fellow-citizeDS  in  this  trust 
gratuitously,  and  they  should,  to  the  fullest  extent,  do  so.  It  ia 
not  an  argument  in  favor  of  such  practices  that  they  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services;  they  assumed  their  duties  volun- 
tarily, knowing  there  was  no  reward  save  the  consciuusness  of  hav- 
ing faithfully  discliargcd  the  trust  conBded  to  them.  If  they  are 
entitled  to  compensation,  a  fen  cigars  or  a  glass  of  liquor  now  and 

then,  or  an  occasional  dinner,  we  think  but  slender  pay 

These  practices,  liowever,  have  age,  if  not  propriety,  on  their  side. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  had  their  day,  as  they  are  now  in 
direct  violation  of  the  slatule  law  of  the  state,  and  that  they  will 
be  heard  of  no  more." 

In  1858  the  politics  of  the  city  were  Democratic. 
The  trust  was  composed  of  six  Democratic  and  six 
Republican  trustees.  To  obtain  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority an  act  of  assembly,  dated  April  21,  1858, 
was  secured.  This  act  authorized  the  election  of 
six  additional  trustees.  A  case  was  made  up,  and 
the  supreme  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional, 
reaffirming  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  1854. 

By  1860  things  were  little  or  no  better,  investiga- 
tions were  again  the  order  of  the  day  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  to  find  out  "from  what  cause 
(if  it  can  be  ascertained),  the  bills  of  consumers  of 
gas  have  been  of  late  so  largely  increased,  whether 
11 
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from  defective  meters  or  from  inferior  quality  of  gas 
furnished,  or  from  other  causes."  The  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  stated,  however,  that  out  of 
11,114  consumers  only  3,269  were  found  to  have 
bills  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  This  cry  of 
bills  largely  disproportionate  to  the  consumption  has 
almost  been  a  continuous  one.  Qas  companies  always 
assert  the  infallibility  of  their  meters.  They  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  bills  by  referring  to  the  meter, 
and  show  the  accuracy  of  the  meter  by  referring  to 
the  bills.  This  practice  has  led  to  a  rather  cutting 
editorial  remark  upon  its  use.  "The  companies,  as 
everybody  knows,  invariably  appeal  to  the  meter, 
declaring  that  its  registration  is  infallible;  that  the 
meter  won't  lie.  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  show 
its  measureless  moral  superiority  to  any  gas  com- 
pany." Some  additional  investigation  was  made 
during  this  year  (I860),  which  resulted  in  an  alleged 
discovery  of  misuse  of  funds,  but  not  of  any  suffi- 
cient amount  to  result  in  any  action  of  importance. 

In  1868  the  councils  made  still  another  attempt  to 
obtain  control  of  the  works,  since  which  time  until 
1880  a  whole  series  of  investigations  were  made.  One 
of  these  cost  $10,00(1.  During  the  year  1880  suit  was 
commenced  by  the  city  against  the  gas  trust  in 
equity.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  period  ending 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  trust  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  present  system.  The  suit  resulted  from 
the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  councils  that 
there  was  gross  maladministration  of  the  gas  trusts, 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  composed  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  belonging  to  both  parties,  without 
respect  to  either,  was  organized  because  of  popular  . 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  condition  of  affairs. 
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At  the  request  of  the  city  solicitor,  the  committee 
retained  counsel  to  assist  in  the  prosecutioD.  In 
their  report  the  committee  say: 

"  At  the  outset  difficulties  were  encountered,  which  only  yielded 
to  the  perslBtent  efforts  of  counsel.  Little  was  known  ot  this  trust. 
Ita  meetings  had  for  years  been  held  in  secret,  while  its  published 
annual  report  to  the  coancils  was  confused  and  unintelligible,  and, 
as  now  appears  hy  the  evidence,  actually  falsified.  The  visible 
results  of  the  management  of  the  trustees  had  been  the  sale  of  gas 
at  a  high  price  to  Philadelphia  consumers  without  realizing  an  ade- 
quate profit  to  the  city.  The  vast  purchases  of  supplies,  made  at 
excessive  prices  from  favored  parties,  without  competition  or  adver- 
tisement (in  some  instances  from  the  trustees  themselves,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinance),  the  disbursement  of  enormonasums  annually 
for  these  purchases  in  checks  drawn  to  bearer,  the  frequent  failure 
to  produce  any  record  of  the  supplies  having  been  received  or  the 
work  performed,  the  admission  that,  not  content  with  paying  bills 
rendered,  the  employees  in  some  cases  habitually  made  out  the  bills 
themselves,  make  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  management 
of  this  municipal  trust,  as  appearing  in  the  very  voluminous  teati- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  tbie 
testimoDy,  tis  nothing  of  importance  would  be  gained. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  presented  a  portion  of  a  great  number  of 
bills,  "showing  illegal  expenditures  and  over-pay- 
ments in  ciwh  amounting  to  over  $580,701.78,  before 
laying  before  the  court  the  manufacturing  statistics 
of  the  trust,  showiDg  that  so  much  of  the  invariable 
products  of  common  materials,  such  as  coal  gas,  coal 
tar,  coke,  etc.,  are  unaccountably  missing  in  the 
amount  reported  to  have  been  produced  and  sold,  as 
to  involve  a  further  loss  amounting  to  over  12,9(10,000 
in  the  six  years  covered  by  the  bill  in  equity."  The 
total  loss,  as  fixed  by  the  report,  was  $3,494,242.65. 
The  suit  dragged  wearily  along  and  was  discontinued 
about  the  latter  part  of  1886.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  1882,  due  to  the  investigation,  which  mate- 
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rially  bettered  the  business  methods  of  the  trust. 
The  way  was  opened  for  competition  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  supplies  about  this  time.  This  was  done  by 
public  advertisement.  Before  the  year  mentioned 
the  trust  had  always  met  its  obligations  by  promis- 
sory notes.  Permanent  improvements  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  works  had  never  been  made  without  a 
loan  having  been  previously  created  by  the  councils. 
Persons  who  desired  to  have  gas  mains  put  down  for 
their  convenience  were  compelled  to  pay  for  them. 
A  large  sum  was  charged  the  city  each  year  for 
lighting  and  maintaining  the  lamps.  These  things 
were  after  this  time  managed  differently,  due  largely 
to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those  who  were 
embezzling  the  cash  receipts. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  during  this  reform 
period  that  the  gas  works  be  taken  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  trustees,  was  a  series  of  overtures  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  the  works.  The  first  wgs  made  in 
May,  1883.  This  offer  was  for  the  purchase  of  the 
works  at  a  price  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  two  mil- 
lions cash  and  the  balance  out  of  the  profits.  The 
offer  was  never  accepted,  although  the  bid  was  after- 
ward raised  to  twelve  millions.  The  bid  next  made 
was  fifteen  millions,  after  which  followed  a  proposi- 
tion to  lease.  The  offer  was  to  take  a  lease  of  the 
city  gas  works  for  twenty-five  years,  at  a  rental  of 
one  million  dollars  per  annum  in  advance. 

As  was  natural,  these  various  propositions  roused 
considerable  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  arguments 
for  and  against  each  of  them  were  presented  to  the 
public  in  great  number.  The  last  offer,  followed  as 
it  was  by  the  change  in  the  form  of  our  city  govern- 
ment, brought  into  existence  a  vast  quantity  of  writ- 
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ings,  intended  to  bring  before  the  people  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Prominent  men  favored  the  sale  or 
lease,  while  others  equally  prominent  strenuously 
opposed  it. 

The  proposition  to  lease,  last  spoken  of,  viz:  one  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  rental  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
presented  by  Henry  Lewis,  Wharton  Barker,  Thomas 
Dolan  and  George  Philler.  Beside  the  offer  from 
these  gentlemen  was  another  from  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company.  The  former,  however,  seems 
to  have  provoked  the  most  discussion.  It  was  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Dolan  that,  should  the  other  bids  be 
entertained,  his  would  be  withdrawn.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
induced  the  finance  committee  to  listen  to  other 
offers.  Thereupon  Messrs.  Bower,  Wanamaker, 
McLaughlin  and  Harrah  introduced  their  bids.  An 
editorial  of  that  period  says  that  all  of  these  bids 
were  far  more  advantageous  to  the  city  than  Mr. 
Dolan's. 

Mr.  Wanamaker's  bid  of  $20,000,000,  as  was  prob-, 
ably  intended,  opened  many  eyes  to  the  value  of  the 
gas  works  to  the  city.'  After  long  debate  and 
endless  arguments,  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  nine,  the 
councils  retained  the  gas  works  for  the  city.  Says 
one  writer: 

"By  no  meane  pro QtlesB  were  the  prolonged  debates  over  the 
lease.  From  them  Philadelphians  have  learned  the  real  value  of 
the  gas  Torks.  the  profit  that  they  can  be  mode  to  yield  under 
proper  management,  the  bonus  and  rental  that  a  lessee  or  lessees 
ought  of  right  to  pay,  and  the  fair  price  of  gas  to  conBuniers." 

In  1885  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  wrote  what  was  said  to 
be  "the  people's   presentation   of  their  side  of  the 

['Mr.  Outerbridge  is  right.  Mr.  Wanamaker  confirmed  it  in 
convergatioD  with  me.— E.  W.  B.] 
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question."  Contained  in  this  pamphlet  were  someof 
the  arguments  for  the  sale  of  the  works,  together 
with  a  calculatioQ  as  to  the  cost  of  erecting  new  works 
equal  in  all  things  to  the  old.  Among  these  argu- 
ments were  the  two,  most  generally  urged,  that  the 
gas  trust  was,  and  had  beenj  one  of  the  most  evil  fea- 
tures of  our  local  politics,  and  that  the  making  and 
furnishing  of  gas  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
municipality. 

In  his  calculation  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  works 
in  18^45,  Mr.  Lea  commences  with  the  value  as  stated 
by  the  report  for  January  of  that  year.  This  value 
was  there  said  to  be  *11, 799.693.06.  By  taking  into 
consideration  the  real  estate  vaJue,  then  assessed  at 
$2,850,0(1)1  the  cost  of  the  mains,  the  cost  of  the  ser- 
vices, the  value  of  meters,  etc.,  hearrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

Asseaeed  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements. .  (2,850,000 

Street  mains,  probable  Bale  value 3,000,000 

Services  and  meters,    "      "        fl25,000 

ToUl »,776,000 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a  reasonable  approxima- 
tion at  the  time  when  made. 

The  citizens'  committee  about  this  year  also  pre- 
sented a  pamphlet,  addressed,  "To  the  Select  find 
Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia."  It 
says,  after  speaking  of  the  improvements  in  the  lease 
obtained  by  the  amendments: 

''In  several  resDects  the  public  interests  are  still  insufflcieBtljr 
guarded.  In  the  first  place,  there  ia  fundamental  error  and  injus- 
tice in  the  principle  that  the  price  of  gas  is  to  be  kept  at  a  high 
figure  in  order  that  a  large  revenue  may  accraa  from  it." 

The  report  concedes  that  it  would  not  be  so  bad  if 
the  burden  inflicted  on  gas  consumers  finally  reached 
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the  public  treasury,  but  when  it  is  to  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  lessees  until  their  profits  reach  a  million 
of  dollars  a  year,  then  the  matter  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  ultimate  action  is  taken. 

"It  is  pasy  to  say  in  advance  that  nnder  the  ordinance  self- 
interest  nill  prevent  the  lessees  from  keeping  gas  at  the  high  figure 
of  81.50  per  1,000,  in  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
increased  sales  at  lower  prices,  but  experience  does  not  show  that 
corporations  dealing  with  the  public  are  inspired  with  this  enlight- 
ened eelfishneas.  Unfortunately,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  lease 
are  such  aa  directly  to  stimulate  the  policy  of  high  prices  and 
restricted  consumption.  All  (he  improvements  and  betterments 
are  to  lapse  to  the  city  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Ae  the  term 
draws  to  an  end  the  policy  of  the  lessees  will  necessarily  be  to  spend 
on  the  works  nothing  that  will  not  pay  for  itself  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  Extensions  of  all  kinds— of  mains  and  holders  and  appar- 
atus—will be  withheld.  It  will  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  lessees 
to  stimulate  consumption,  but  to  limit  it  to  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  and,  having  a  monopoly,  they  can  afford  lo  do  this  and  keep 
np  the  price.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  ordinance  compelling 
them  lo  lay  street  mainsas  the  built  up  portion  of  the  city  extends, 
and  thus  they  are  invested  with  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  to 
control  the  growth  of  the  city  and  determine  the  directions  in 
which  it  shall  take  place.  As  the  lease  draws  to  an  end  this  power 
will  become  an  unendurable  fetter  upon  the  expansion  of  the  city. 
It  will  be  useless  for  new  streets  to  be  laid  out  and  built  up  if 
gas  is  withheld,  and  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  the  lessees  to  lay 
mains  which  will  lapse  to  the  city  before  they  can  repay  the  cost  of 
laying  them." 

Doubtless  these  disturbances  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gas  works  would  have  continued  much 
longer  had  not  the  Bullit  bill,  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  better  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class 
in  this  commonwealth,"  gone  into  effect  on  the  fiirst 
Monday  of  April,  1887.  By  this  act  the  department 
of  public  works  was  put  under  the  charge  of  one 
director.  The  water  and  gas  works  were  among  the 
public  works  that  came  within  the  control  of  this 
department,  and  they  were  therefore  placed  under  the 
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supervision  of  the  director. of  public  works.  This 
is  the  present'  arrangement.  Both  politically  and 
economically  the  change  has  been  for  the  better. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  trust  was  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  the  growth  of  the  gas  ring,  which  made 
the  Philadelphia  gas  works  almost  a  synonym  for 
corruption.  The  management  has  compared  not  un- 
favorably with  the  management  of  the  other  city 
departm'ente. 

Because  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  made 
practically  irresponsible,  did  not  tend  to  promote  the 
community's  best  interest,  is  no  argument  that  good 
results  are  utterly  impossible  under  another  system. 
Four  years'  time  hardly  gives  sufficient  material  for 
the  claim  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  future, 
but  from  present  indications  it  seems  probable  that 
the  argument  against  city  ownership  is  being  dis- 
proven,  not  by  theory,  hut  by  actual  facts. 

[The  above  account  is  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Outerbridge, 
Jr.,  a  graduate  student  under  Professor  E.  J.  James, 
in  the  School  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  adding  a  word,  I 
wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  brought 
out  in  the  paper  that,  though  the  city  councils  elected 
the  trustees  of  the  gas  trust  for  terms  of  three  years, 
they  had  no  power  of  investigation  or  control  over 
these  trustees  until  certain  bonds  were  paid  in  July, 
1886.  A  foot  note  in  Bryce's  "American  Common- 
wealth" thus  clearly  expresses  the  condition  of 
affairs: 

"  The  truBteee  were  conetituted  trustees  of  the  loans  issued  for 
the  construction  and  enlargement  of  the  works.  Their  appointment 
was  lodged  in  the'  hani^s  of  tbt>  city  councils;  but  when,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  councils  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of  the 
works,  the  courts  were  appealed  to  and  decided  that  the  board,  as 
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traatnes  for  the  bondholders,  could  not  be  interfered  nilh  until  the 
last  of  the  bonds  issoed  under  this  arrangement  had  matured  and 
been  paid  off.  Thirty-year  loans  under  these  conditions  were 
iasnftd  until  1S8S,  so  tbst  it  was  not  until  1685  that  the  city  vas  able 
to  break  within  the  charmed  circle  of  ttie  trust." 

Consequently  Philadelphia  does  not  furnish  an 
example  of  what  is  always  meant  by  city  owner- 
ship— real  control  by  the  people — until  April,  1887, 
when,  by  the  provisions  of  the  famous  reform  law 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  known 
as  the  Bullit  bill,  the  city  was  able  for  the  first  time 
really  to  manage  its  gas  works. 
There  is  still  a  debt  on  the  gas  works,  as  follows: 

Due  January  I,  1899 $   980,000 

'■  1900 j.oao.otio 

'■  !902 500.000 

'1905 1.000.000 

Total (3,,W0,000 

As  the  sinking  fund  on  interest  for  the  redemption 
of  this  debt  amounts  to  about  $2,300,000,  the  net 
debt  is  onJy  about  $1,300,000. 

Interest  on  this  at  6  per  cent. — and  I  believe  the 
interest  rate  is  less  on  some  of  these  bonds— would 
he  $78,000,  leaving  about  $1,330,000  net  profit,  if 
we  value  the  gas  used  by  the  city  at  only  $1  a  thou- 
sand feet.  The  city  is  evidently  already  doing  better 
than  if  it  had  accepted  any  of  the  bids  for  lease  or 
sale  of  the  works. 

Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  began  the  preparation  of  the  Philadelphia 
history  before  his  sickness,  thus  writes  June  25, 
1891: 

"Philadelphia  now  can  illustrate  by  contrast  the  advantafre  ot 
public  management  of  natural  monopolies.  One  ot  the  most  efTect- 
ive  arguments  against  the  sale  of  the  gas  works,  was  that  a  private 
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company  would  charge  the  city  exorbitant  rates  (or  its  public  lights, 
whereas  they  were  furoished  free  of  cost  by  the  city  works.  We 
have  now  here  a  growing  electric  trust,  cornering  all  franchises  snd 
putting  bills  through  councils  every  week.  For  its  partial  lighting 
with  electricity  the  city  now  pays,  I  think,  about  $300,000.  We  pay 
t«ice  as  much  for  our  electric  lights,  I  iinderstund,  as  most  otb<er 
cities,  proving  the  truth  of  the  above  argument.  The  electric  com- 
pany in  whose  district  I  live  has  lately  consolidated  with  another 
(made  up  largely  of  politicians),  and  when  they  all  consolidate, 
Philadelphia  trill  be  taught  a  dollara-and-cents  lesson  in  the  bene- 
fits of  private  management.  A  citizen  dissatisfied  with  his  gas  may 
have  his  complaints  heard  and  attended  to  by  city  officials,  who 
are  in  a  measure  responsible  to  bim.  Where  private  management 
obtains,  as  in  case  of  electric  plants,  complainants  are  told — where 
there  is  no  competing  company  in  the  district — that  if  they  don't 
like  the  light  they  can  take  it  out.  Where  there  are  several  or  two 
companies,  any  advantage  of  competition  is  dearly  paid  for  when 
consolidation  takes  place."— E.  W.B.] 
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Massachusetts  Law  Authorizing  Municipal  Lighting. 


An  Act  lo  enaMt  eitie*  and  foicns  to  manu/acttire  and   diitribtift   giti 
and  dtelrkity. 

Section  1.  Anjcity  or  town  may,  unilerthelimitalions  of  thisact, 
construct,  purchase,  lease  or  eatablish  and  maintain  withia  Its  limits, 

one  or  more  plants  for  theroanufaclure  or  diBtribulion  of  gasorelec- 
Iricity  for  furniehiDR  lightfor  municipal  use,  and  for  the  use  of  such 
of  its  inhabitants  as  may  require  and  pay  for  the  same  as  herein 
provided.  Such  plants  may  include  suitable  land,  strnctures,  ease" 
menta,  water  privileges,  stations,  ttasometers,  boilers,  engines,  dyna- 
mos, tools,  machinery,  pipes,  conduits,  poles,  conductors,  burners, 
lamps  and  other  apparatus  and  appliaaces  for  making,  generating, 
distributing  and  using  gas  or  electricity  for  lighting  purposes. 

Bbc.  2.  No  city  shall  exercise  the  authority  conferred  In  Section 
1  until  ft  vote  that  it  is  «xpe<Uent  to  exercise  such  authority  shall 
have  passed  each  branch  of  its  city  council  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  mayor  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
municipal  years,  and  thereafter  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  present  and  voting  thereon  at  an  annual  munlci7>al  elec- 
tion. When  such  a  vote  has  failed  to  secure  such  ratification,  no 
similar  vote  shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  thereafter. 

Sec,  3,  No  town  shall  exercise  the  anlhority  conferred  in  Section 
1  until  after  a  vote  that  it  is  expedient  to  exercise  such  authority 
shall  have  been  pawed  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-tblrds  of  the 
voters  present  and  voting,  at  each  of  two  legal  town  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  meetings  the  second  shall  be  held  at  an 
interval  of  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  thirteen  months  affer  the 
first.    At  Buch  meetings  such  vote  shall  be  taken  by  written  m 
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printed  ballot  and  by  the  nee  of  the  check  list  When  such  a  rote 
has  failed  of  passage  as  hereinbefore  provided  at  the  eecond  of  aaid 
meetings,  no  eimilar  vote  shall  be  passed  until  afler  the  expiration 
of  two  years  thereafter. 

Bbc.  4.  Anycityor  town  establishing  or  purchasing  a  plant  within 
its  limit?,  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  reconstructing,  extending  or 
enlarging  the  same,  as  provided  in  Section  6,  may  pay  for  the  same 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  payable  in  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  yeiira, 
and  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  which 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  for  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest,  and 
the  indebtedness  thereby  created  shall  not  be  included  in  the  limit 
of  indebtedness  of  such  city  or  town  provided  by  law;  but  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  issued  until  a  vote  authorizing  the  same  has  been 
passed  by  a  vote  required  by  Section  T  of  Chapter  xxix  of  the  Pulilic 
Statutes,  and  the  whole  amount  of  bonds  so  issued  by  a  city  ortown 
and  outstanding  shall  not  exceed  at  their  par  value  the  amount  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  of  estates  therein  in  the  cose  of 
a  town,  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  such  valuation  in  the  I'sse 
of  B  city,  according  to  the  last  prece<ling  state  valuation.  The 
interest  on  such  bonds  and  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  same  at  ma- 
turity shall  be  provided  for  as  lequired  by  Section  9  of  said  Chapter 
xxix.  No  indebtedness  shall  be  incurred  by  any  city  or  town  in 
connertion  with  such  plant,  except  as  aforesaid,  and  excepting  fur- 
ther that  money  may  be  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  Section  $ 
of  said  Chapter  xiis  ns  amended,  to  pay  the  operating  expenses 
thereof.  All  receipts  from  the  sale  of  gas  or  electricity  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or  town.  The  gross  expenses  of 
running  such  plant  and  conducting  such  business  of  supply  inggas  or 
electric  light,  including  interest  on  such  bonds  and  requirements  of 
the  sinking  fund  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tions made  annually  or  from  time  to  time  by  such  city  or  town,  and 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  thereof. 

Skc.  5.  Any  city  or  town  owning  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  gas  or  electricity  may  reconslmct,  extend  or  enlarge 
the  same,  but  no  such  reconstruction,  extension  or  enlargement, 
beyond  the  necessary  and  ordinary  maintenance,  repair  and  replace' 
mentthereoF,  except  such  increased  appliance  for  the  distribution 
of  gas  and  electricity  as  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  same  to 
new  takers,  shall  be  undertaken  or  made  except  by  the  vote  pro- 
vided by  Section  4  in  the  case  of  the  issue  of  bonds. 

Sec.  6.  Any  city  or  town  obtaining  a  plant  may  provide  hy  ordi- 
nance, if  a  city,  or  by  by-laws  if  a  town,  for  thu  equitable  assess- 
ment upon  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any  premises  of  any  part  or 
the  whole  o'  the  cost  of  laying  and  maintaining  upon  such  premi- 
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BQB,  pipes,  conduits,  conductora  or  other  appliances  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  gns  or  electricity  to  tbe  occupants  thereof.  Payment  of  such 
aesessments  Bhat!  not  lie  obligatory,  but  Bball  be  mode  a  condition 
precedent  to  tbe  supply  of  gas  or  electricity  to  the  occupants  of  such 
premises,  ami  may  be  exacted  before  providing  any  such  appliances 
for  such  distribution. 

Skc.  7.  Any  city  or  town  having  obtained  a  plant  Tor  the  purpose, 
as  provided  in  this  act,  may  mannfactnre,  generate  and  distribute 
gas  or  electricity  for  furnishing  light  for  municipal  usitorfor  iheuBe 
of  its  inhabitants,  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  establish.  No 
city  or  town  shall  be  compelled  to  furnish  gas  or  electricity  to  any 
person  or  corporation  except  upon  order  of  the  gas  and  electric  light 
commissioners  and  after  payment  of  any  assessment  provided  for 
in  Section  6.  Any  person  or  corporation  aggrieved  by  tbe  refusal 
of  any  city  or  town  supplying  gas  or  electricity  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  to  furnish  the  same  may  appeal  to  such  commissioners, 
setting  forth  in  such  appeal  what  is  required  of  the  city  or  town  in 
such  detail  as  the  commiasioners  may  require. 

Sec.  8.  Wheneverany  city  or  town  eball  obtain  a  plant  as  provided 
in  Section  1,  the  operatipn,  control,  management  and  repair  thereof , 
manufacture,  generation  and  distribution  of  gas  and  electricity 
thereby,  including  the  purchase  of  auppliea,  the  hiring  and  discharge 
of  employees,  and  all  business  relating  to  such  manufacture,  genera- 
tion and  distribution,  to  the  methods,  amounts,  times,  prices  and 
quality  of  tbe  supply  to  each  person  and  corporation,  the  collection 
of  bills,  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  custody  of  moneys  received 
for  gas  or  electricity  or  otherwise,  and  the  payment  of  bills  incurred 
in  said  business,  shall  be  entrusted,  subject  toany  ordinances  estab- 
lished by  the  city  conncil  in  a  city,  or  the  by-laws  or  regulations 
eslablished  in  a  town,  to  one  officer,  who  shall  be  appointed  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  mayor  in  a  city,  and  by  the  selectmen  in  a 
town.  Such  oflicer  shall  !)e  known  as  manager  of  gas,  manager 
of  electric  light,  or  manager  of  gas  and  electric  light,  according  as 
a  plant  for  one  or  both  may  be  under  his  charge.  In  cities  the 
compensstion  of  such  officer  shall  be  annually  fixed  by  tbe  city 
council,  and  in  towns  by  tbe  selectmen  Before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  oflice  he  ahall  give  bond  to  the  city  or  town  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in  such  som  and  form  and  with 
sacb  sureties  as  the  mayor  and  selectmen  shall  approve.  He  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  municipal  year  render  to  the  mayor  or  select- 
men such  detailed  statement  of  bis  doings  and  of  tbe  business  and 
financial  matters  in  his  charge  as  the  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
missioners may  prescribe.  He  shall  also  at  any  time,  when  re- 
quired by  the  major  or  selectmen,  make  to  him  or  them  a  atatement 
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of  his  doings,  business,  receipts,  disboraemenU,  balances,  and  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  citj  or  town  in  hie  department,  in  the 
detail  required;  and  he  shaU  pay  over  to  the  treasnrer  of  the  city 
or  town  all  receipts  collected. 

Sbc.  6.  The  books  and  acconnts  pertaining  to  the  business  an- 
tfaorited  by  this  act  shall  be  kept  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  gae  and  electric  light  commission ers,  and  the  accounts 
shall  be  closed  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  each  year,  so  that 
a  balance  sheet  of  that  date  can  be  taken  therefrom  and  included 
in  the  return  to  said  board,  which  return  shall  be  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  thirtieth  day  of  June.  The  mayor  or  selectmen  and  man- 
ager shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  Sep* 
tember  in  each  year,  make  a  return  to  said  board  in  a  form 
prescril»ed  by  it,  setting  forth  the  financial  condition  of  said  busineea, 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  authoriied  or  existing  on  account 
thereof,  a  statement  of  income  and  expenses  in  soch  detail  as  the 
board  may  require,  with  a  list  of  salaried  ofGcers  employed  in  said 
business  and  tbe  amount  of  salary  paid  to  each.  Said  return  shall 
be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  mayor  or  a  majority  of  the  select- 
men and  in  both  cities  and  towns  by  tbe  manner.  The  mayor 
of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town  may  direct,  in  addition,  any 
additional  returns  to  be  made  that  they  may  order  at  such  time 
and  in  snch  detail  as  they  may  vote.  The  mayor  or  selectmen  and 
manner  shall  also  at  all  times,  on  reqaeet,  submit  said  books 
and  accounts  for  the  inspection  of  said  board,  and  furnish  any 
statement  or  information  required  by  the  board  concerning  tbe 
condition,  mansgement  and  operation  of  said  business. 

Sbc.  10.  The  price  to  be  charged  for  gas  or  electricity  to  persons 
and  corporations  shall  be  fixed,  and  shall  not  be  changed  oftener 
than  once  in  three  months.  Any  change  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  and  tbe  new  price  adopted  shall,  before  the 
change  shall  take  effect,  be  advertised  in  some  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  city  or  town  where  the  plant  is,  if  any  is  published 
therein.  Such  price  shall  not,  except  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  gas  and  electric  light  commissioners,  be  fixed  at  leas  than 
cost,  in  which  shall  be  included,  in  addition  to  all  operating  ex- 
penses, interest  on  the  net  investment  in  plant  made  by  the  city 
or  town,  less  assessments  collected  under  Section  6,  at  the  rate 
paid  upon  the  bonds  above  provided  for,  together  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  sinking  fund  established  to  meet  such  bonds,  and  also 
depreciation  of  the  plant,  to  be  reckoned  at  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  its  cost,  and  losses;  but  any  losses  exceeding 
three  per  cent,  of  the  investment  in  plant  may  be  charged  in  dif- 
ferent years  at  no  more  than  such  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Bnch  price  shall  not  be  greater  than  shall  allow  above  such  coet 
a  profit  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  city  or  town  upon  its 
net  investment.  In  fixing  such  cost  to  eat^blieh  the  price  to  he 
charged  to  persons  and  corporations  the  gas  and  electricity  used' 
by  the  city  or  town  shall  be  charged  to  it  at  coet.  A  sufficient 
deposit  to  secure  the  paymentforgaa  or  electricity  tor  three  months 
may  be  required  in  advance  from  any  taker,  and  the  supply  may 
he  shut  ofl  from  any  premises  until  all  arrearages  for  gas  or  elec' 
tricity  furnished  thereon,  to  whomsoever  furnished,  shall  be  paid. 
After  three  months'  default  in  the  payment  of  such  arrearages,  all 
appliances  for  distribution  belonging  to  the  city  or  town  on  such 
premises  may  bs  removed,  and  after  such  removal  shall  not  be 
restored  except  on  payment  of  all  such  arrearages,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  to  cover  all  expenses  caused  by  removal  and  restoration. 

Sac.  II.  Any  city  operating  a  plant  under  this  act  may  pass  ordi- 
nances, and  any  town  operating  a  plant  under  this  act  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  superior  court,  adopt  by-laws  imposing 
penalties  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to  protect  its  plant,  control 
its  use,  prevent  accidents  from  gaa  or  electricity  supplied  by  such 
city  or  toitn,  and  govern  consumers  in  their  use  thereof. 

Skc.  12.  When  any  city  or  town  shall  decide,  us  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, to  establish  a  plant,  and  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  at  the  time  of  the  first  vote  required  for  such  decision  be 
'  eng^ed  in  the  business  of  making,  generating  or  distributing  gas 
or  electricity  for  sale  for  lighting  purposes  in  such  city  or  town, 
such  city  or  town  shall,  if  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
elect  to  sell  anil  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  pur- 
chase of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  before  establishing  a 
public  plant,  such  portion  of  bis,  their  or  its  gas  or  electric  plant 
and  property  suitable  and  used  for  such  business  in  connection 
therewith  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  Huch  city  or  town.  If  in 
such  city  or  town  a  single  corporation  owns  or  operates  both  a  gss 
plant  and  an  electric  plant,  such  purchase  shall  include  both  of 
such  plants,  but  otherwise  such  city  or  town  shall  only  be  obliged 
to  purchase  the  existing  gss  plant  or  plants  if  it  has  voted  only 
to  establish  a  gas  plant,  and  shall  only  he  obliged  to  purchase  the 
existing  electric  plant  or  plants  if  it  has  only  voted  to  establish 
an  electric  plant.  If  the  main  gas  works,  in  the  case  of  a  gas  plant, 
or  the  central  lighting  station,  in  the  case  of  an  electric  light  plant, 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  city  or  town  which  has  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  plant  as  aforesaid,  such  city  or  town  shall  purchase,  as  herein 
provided,  tbe  whole  of  such  plant  and  property  used  in  connection 
therewith,  lying  within  its  limits,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor 
shall  be  its  fair  market  value  for  the  purposes  of  its  use,  no  portion 
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of  Bncb  plant  to  be  estimated,  however,  at  less  than  its  fair  market 
value  for  any  otiier  purpose,  including  aa  an  element  of  value  the 
earning  capacity  of  such  plant  based  upon  the  actual  earnings  being 
derived  from  auch  use  at  the  time  of  the  final  vote  of  such  city  or 
town  to  establish  a  plant,  and  also  any  locations  or  eimitarrights 
acquired  from  private  persons  in  connection  therewith,  plus  the 
damages  suffered  by  the  severance  of  any  portion  of  such  plant 
lying  outside  of  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town,  and  minus  the 
amount  of  any  mortgage  or  other  encumbrance  or  lien  to  which  the 
plant  so  purchased,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  subject  at  the  time 
of  transfer  of  title;  but  such  city  or  town  may  require  that  soch 
plant  and  property  be  transferred  to  it  free  and  clear  from  any 
mortgage  or  lien,  unless  the  commiseionera  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  13  of  this  act  shall  otherwise  determine.  Such 
value  siiall  he  estimated  without  enhancement  on  account  of  future 
earning  capacity,  or  good  will,  or  exclusive  privileges  derived 
from  rights  in  the  public  streets.  When  any  capital  has  been  paid 
jn,  in  property  instead  of  in  cash,  the  valuation  placed  upon  such 
property  in  estimating  it  as  paid-in  capital  shall  not  he  conclusive 
in  estimating  its  value  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  bat  may  be 
disputed  by  a  city  or  town,  and  if  shown  to  have  been  excessive 
may  be  reduced  by  the  authority  fixing  the  price  of  the  plant  and 
property  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  the  main  gas  works  or  central 
lighting  station  of  such  a  plant  do  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  or  town  which  has  voted  as  aforesaid,  then  such  city  or  town 
shall  only  purchase  that  portion  of  such  plant  and  property  which 
lies  within  its  limits,  paying  therefor  upon  the  basis  of  value  above 
established,  bat  without  allowance  of  damages  on  aiMiount  of  sever- 
ance of  plant.  No  city  or  town  shall  be  obligated  by  this  section 
to  buy  any  apparatus  or  appliances  covered  by  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States  or  embodying  a  patentable  invention  unless  a  com- 
plete right  to  use  the  same,  and  all  other  apparatus  or  appliances 
necessary  for  such  use,  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town  to 
such  extent  as  such  city  or  town  shall  reasonably  require  such  right, 
shall  be  assigned  or  granted  to  such  city  or  town  at  a  cost  as  low  as 
the  cost  of  such  right  would  tie  to  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
whose  plant  is  purchased. 

Skc.  13.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  any  city  or  town,  nnder  Section  12,  to  purchase 
any  property,  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  said  city  or  town,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  final  vote  whereby  such  city 
or  town  shall  have  decided  to  establish  a  plant,  a  detailed  schedule 
describing  such  propertyandslatingthe  terms  of  sale  proposed.  If 
the  patties  fail  to  agree  as  to  what  shall  he  sold,  or  what  the  terms 
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of  sale  and  delivery  in  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  thia  act 
Bhall  be,  either  party  may  within  Bisty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
schedule  apply  by  petition  to  the  supreme  Judicial  court,  or  any 
jnstice  thereof,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  pmying  an  adjudication 
between  the  parties;  and  thereafter  sQch  court  or  justice  shall,  after 
giving  1>otli  parties  an  opportunit}-  to  be  heard,  appoint  a  special 
commisMJoner  or  commissioners,  who  shall  give  the  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  shall  thereafter  adjadicnte  what  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  including  rights  and  easements,  shall  be  sold 
by  the  one  and  purchased  by  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  what  the  price,  time  and  other  conditions  of 
the  sale  and  delivery  thereof  shall  be.  Such  commissioner  or  com- 
missioners shall  file  hisor  their  award  in  the  supreme  judicial  court 
for  revision  or  confirmation  by  said  court. 

&EL'.  14.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  the  award  of  the  commissioner 
or  commissioners  may  within  fourteen  days  after  its  filing,  or 
within  such  longer  time  as  the  court  may  allow,  file  objections 
thereto,  and  apply  to  the  court  for  a  hearing  on  such  award  relative 
to  any  matter  of  fact  or  law  pertaining  to  the  same;  and  thereupon 
the  court  shall  order  a  trial  to  be  had  before  said  court  or  a  justice 
thereof,  after  due  notice  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  matter  of 
said  award,  in  the  manner  of  hearings  in  equity.  The  decree  of  tbe 
court  upon  said  award  ehall  he  Hnal  and  binding,  and  said  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  compel  compliance  therewith, 
and  may  also  issue  and  enforce  such  interlocutory  decrees  and 
orders  as  justice  may  require. 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  the  existing  gas  plant  or  electric  plant  of  any 
person  or  corporation  shall  have  been  acquired  by  any  city  or  town 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  powers  and  rights  of  such 
person  or  corporation  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  gas  or  electricity  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town  shall, 
from  and  after  the  date  of  such  acquirement,  cease  and  determine. 

Sec.  10.  Any  city  or  town  owning  or  operating  a  plant  or  plants 
for  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  gas  or  electricity  for  furnish- 
ing light  under  this  act,  ehall  be  responsible  for  any  injury  or 
damage  to  persons  or  property,  happening  or  arising  by  reason  of 
the  maintenance  or  operation  of  the  same,  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  though  the  same  were  owned  and  operated  by  an 
individual  or  private  corporation;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  include  damages  to  any  existing  gas  or  electric  plant  in 
a  city  or  town,  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  a  competing  line 
or  plant  tinder  authority  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  All  general  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  and  all  ordi- 
nances or  by-laws  of  any  city  or  town  availing  itself  of  the  provis- 
12 
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ioDB  of  this  act,  relative  to  the  manuracture,  use,  generation  or 
distribution  of  gas  or  electricity,  or  the  quality  thereof,  or  plant  or 
the  appliances  therefor,  shall  apply  lo  such  city  or  town,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  applicable  anii  ahall  not  be  inconsistent  with  this 
act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  apply  to  persons  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  makiu);,  generating  or  distribiitint;  gas  or  electricity 
therein. 

Sec.  is.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  take  away,  restrict 
or  impair  any  rightsof  any  city,  town  or  other  authority  which  may 
now  exist  to  revoke  location  of  wires,  poles,  conduits  or  pipes,  in 
over  or  under  their  streets  or  n-ays;  provided,  however,  that  no  city 
or  town  having  within  its  limits  the  main  gas  works  in  thi'  case  of  a 
gas  plant,  or  the  central  lighting  station  in  the  case  of  an  electric 
light  plant,  or  the  major  portion  of  the  wires,  poles,  conduits  or 
pipes  used  in  connection  with  any  such  works  or  plants,  shall, 
except  for  violation  of  the  terms  or  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
were  granted,  or  for  a  violation  of  law  respecting  the  exercise 
thereof,  revoke  any  rights  heretefore  granted,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  granted,  to  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making,  generating  or  distributing  gas  or  electricity  for  sale 
for  lighting  purposes,  after  the  dret  passage  by  the  city  council,  in 
the  case  of  a  city,  of  the  vote  provided  for  by  Section  2,  or  while 
such  vote  is  pending  in  either  branch  thereof,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
town  after  the  paiwage  of  the  Brst  vote  provided  for  in  Section  3,  or 
after  the  calling  of  a  town  meeting  at  which  the  passage  of  such 
vote  is  included  in  the  warrant;  provided,  however,  that  in  cose  in 
either  a  city  or  town  the  second  vote  provided  for  by  this  act  shall 
fail  of  passage  or  in  a  city  shall  tail  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
mayor  or  the  ratification  of  the  voters,  in  accordance  with  this  net, 
then  such  city  or  town  may  exercise  all  rights  of  revocation,  if  any, 
which  it  possessed  prior  to  the  passage  of  such  first  vote  until  such 
first  vote  is  again  paesed,  or  pending  or  included  in  the  warrant  as 
above  provided. 

And  after  the  passage  and  ratification  of  both  votes  as  provided 
in  Section  2  by  a  city,  and  after  the  passage  of  both  votes  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  3  by  a  town  no  such  city  or  town  shall,  except  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  revoke,  any  rights,  locations  or  licenses 
granted  to  any  Bucli  person  or  corporation. 
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Uouu  BUI  116. 

An  Act  to  KUthori^e  municipal  corporations  created  and  organized 
under  the  act  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  being  Chapter  114  of  the 
AcU  of  18S3.,  passed  March  21, 1883,  and  approved  Marclk  27, 1883, 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  building  and  equipping  or  purchasing  a  gas 
plant  and  system  of  gas  works,  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  all 
eucti  lM>ndB  so  issued. 

ScCTioN  I,  Bt  il  aiiaeied  by  tlie  General  Atteiiihly  of  Vie  State  of 
Ttnneiue,  That  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  any  incorporated  city 
or  town  in  the  state  of  Teniifssee,  create<l  and  organized  under  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  being  Chapter  114  of  the  Acts  of  1883, 
passed  March  21,  1h83,  and  approved  MHrch  27,  IS83,  are  hereby 
empowered  in  their  corparate  capacity  to  issue  the  l>ondsof  said 
city  or  town,  signed  by  the  mayor  and  countersigned  by  the  comp- 
troller, with  interest  coupons  attached,  which  shall  be  signed  by 
the  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town,  not  exceeding  $600,01X1. 

Skc.  2.  St  il  further  e-aaeted.  That  the  bonds  herein  provided  for 
may  be  of  denomination  from  $100  to  $1,000,  and  shall  mature  at 
such  time  within  forty  years  as  may  be  fixed  bv  corporate  ordi- 
nances, bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay' 
able  semi-annually:  and  said  bonds  and  coupons  may.  if  the  mayor 
and  city  council  so  select,  be  made  receivable  for  taxes  due  said 
city  or  town. 

Sec.  3.  Be  H  further  enacted.  That  said  bonds  shall  be  known  as 
"  the  gas  work  bonds,"  and  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  building 
and  equipping  or  purchasing  a  gas  plantand  system  of  gas  works  for 
said  corporation  so  issuing  said  bonds. 
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Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  bonds  bo  issued  sball  be 
And  constitute  &  flrst  lien  on  tlie  gas  plant  and  system  of  gas  works 
so  built  and  equipped  or  purchased,  and  said  entire  gas  plant  and 
system  of  gas  works  shall  be  and  remain  security  for  the  payment 
of  said  bonds  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  further  security  of  the 
payment  of  said  bonds  the  entire  snrplaa  receipts  of  the  gas  works, 
over  and  above  the  running  expenses,  shall  be  used  in  the  extension 
of  the  works  or  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  entire  period 
said  bonds  or  any  of  them  are  to  mn,and  tbe  same  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  extension  of  said  works  or  to  the  payment  of 
said  bonds  as  the  same  may  mature. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  none  of  said  bonds  authorized 
to  be  issued  by  this  act  shall  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  less  than 
tbelr  face  or  par  valne. 

Sec.  T.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 

Passed  February  26, 1891. 
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PittLADBi-PRiA,  November  22,  1890. 

Mr.  S.  Ji.  RUhardton,  Chairman  Finance  Committee  of  City  Council, 
XathtilU,  Tmn.— 

Dear  Sir:  Acting  oil  your  instruclions,  we  visited  Nashville, 
arriving  there  on  tfae  3d  inst..  and  made  a  carefu]  examination  of 
the  city  and  the  faciiitiee  for  delivery  there  of  coal  and  oil,  price  of 
residuals  and  other  data  bearing  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  that 
city. 

The  population,  accordingtotherecent  census,  is  76,000,  of  which 
not  more  than  one-third  are  colored.  The  population  in  1880  wa« 
43,600,  and  in  1870  26.800.  showing  an  increase  of  about  75  per  cent, 
in  each  decade.  The  part  of  the  city  across  the  Cumberland  river, 
which  is  called  Edgelield,  contains  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 

The  city  ie  very  nicely  laid  out  for  easy  distribution  of  gas,  and 
the  only  drawbacks  are  changes  in  elevation,  amounting  to  about 
110  feet  (equal  1o  a  variation  oF  about  1,'a  inches  of  water  pressure), 
and  that  most  of  the  city  and  all  of  the  principal  consumption  Is 
on  limeBtone.  which  will  require  blaating  for  laying  mains  and  some 
services.  It  is  not.  however,  a  hard  rock,  and,  owing  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Nashville,  the  mains  would  not  require  laying 
to  a  greater  depth  than  would  be  sufficient  to  guard  them  from 
damage  by  street  traffic. 

The  information  we  obtained  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the 
present  gas  company  is  contained  in  an  appendix  to  this  report, 
and  is,  in  the  main,  we  believe,  reliable,  except  in  the  following 
particulars. 
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We  learnei),  on  very  good  Buthnrity,  tliat  tlie  consumption  on 
November  3  was  466,000  feet,  or  thereabouts.  Judging  from  other 
cities,  thia  should  give  a 

YIAELT   CONSVMPTIOS    Ot   ABOUT    125.000,000   PBBT. 

The  number  of  consumers  is  stated  to  be  2,700.  The  city  buys 
10,000,000  feet  per  year,  and,  taking  the  consnmption  at  only  100,- 
000,060  feet,  this  would  leave  90,000,000  feet  to  the  private  consu- 
mers—1180,000  divided  by  2,700  is  $70  each,  which  is  a  very  high 
averse.  We  judge  there  sreat  least  3,500  consumers,  which  would 
equal  one  in  twenty-two  of  the  population,  or  say  two  tionses  in 

The  coal  used  In  the  old  gas  works  is  a  Tennessee  coal  from  the 
Bon  Air  mines  in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  It  is  w*  believe, 
a  good  gas  coal,  but  no  price  could  be  obtniiied  from  the  coal  com- 
pany or  from  any  otiier  source. 

Lima  oil  is  used,  we  understood,  for  enriching  the  gas,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  of  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  river.  From  one-half  to 
one  gallon  is  used  per  1,000  feet  of  gas  made. 

Owing  tothe  difficulty  of  estimating  cost  and  value  of  the  Tennes- 
see coal,  we  have  bneed  our  estimate  on  Youghiogheny  coal  at  lOj 
cents  per  bushel  of  76  pounds,  a  price  (juoted  by  reliable  Pittsburg 
shippers.  Lima  oil  we  estimate  at  21  cents  per  gallon.  These  prices 
include  delivery  in  Nashville. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  in  Nashville,  we 


for  a  capacity  of  lOO.OOO.noO  per  year,  with  facility  to  enlarging  to 
about  200,000,000  at  n  comparatively  small  additional  expense.  The 
distributing  .system  is  laid  out  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  capacity 
to  300,000.000  by  laying  one  additional  large  main  diagonally  through 
the  city  of  about  twenty  inches  diameter,  with  lateral  connections. 
This  main  will  require  to  be  about  1^  miles  long.  The  system  as 
laid  out  on  the  plan  would  have  a  capacity  of  about  200.000,000.  sup- 
posing the  city  to  grow  rapidly  from  a  common  center,  as  appears 
to  lie  probable. 

The  proposed  location  of  the  works  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the 
size  of  the  block  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  will  be  required  for 
present  purposes. 

The  mains  as  laid  down  on  the  plan  show  only  the  main  arteries, 
and  in  our  estimate  we  have  included  for  laterals,  in  addition  to 
mains  shown  on  plan,  27.000  feet  of  six  inches  and  26,600  feet  of  four 
inches.  The  location  of  these  lateral  mains  can  be  better  decided 
by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  laying  them,  as  it  was  impossible  for  us 
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to  familiarize  ouraelves  with  all  the  details  't  the  needs  of  nearly 
100  miles  of  streets  in  the  limited  time  at  ourdiHpoeal.  The  Etreets, 
with  the  eiception  of  about  one  mile  of  granite  blocks,  are  paved 
n'ith  macadam. 

The  cost  of  laying  mains  in  rock  and  earth,  will,  of  course,  vary 
enormously,  depending  upon  the  proportions  of  each  kind  of  exca- 
vation, and  on  this  point  ne  have  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jowett, 
the  city  engineer,  which  is  based  on  his  experience  of  the  cost  of 
laying  the  mains,  and  is,  therefore  reliable.  Misestimate  isSScts. 
per  foot  average  for  labor  and  cost  of  blasting.  We  think  this  price 
is  quite  high  enough. 

The  candle  power  of  the  proposed  gaa  is  estimated  at  ahout 
eighteen.  No  estimate  has  been  made  of  cost  of  any  other  process 
^an  coal,  as  this  is  preferred  by  mcmherH  of  the  committee,  and, 
fur  the  candle  power  required,  is  doubtless  as  cheap  as  any. 

A  credit  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  has  been 
allowed  in  cost  estimate  of  gHH,  for  ammonical  liquor,  but  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  made  in  Nashville  in  regard  to  freight 
or  concentrating  it,  a  much  better  price  can  be  realized. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
works,  and  our  estimate  on  same  and  distribution  system  is  as  fol- 
lows— 

Kelort  hnuac- Condenser  room  mill  eiiginc  room  builtlltiKlCli  130  feet  In- 
alilc.  by  -U  feet  high,  Mooe  foundatiun.  brick  wullsSDttichra  thlt-k.  iron 
roof  frami!,  aliite  roof,  cellar  under  condenHer  room,  retort  houai 
Hugged,  coDdcnpor  and  engine  ronm  floored  with  yellow  pine,  fnuoda- 

tlDnBforbenchee,ensfnoaiidl>ollen |U,IUM 

Purifying  house—Meter  room  uiiil  omcG  Lulldlag  UxlW  feet  ioslde  by 
SB  rretblgh.Blone  foundation,  brick  wallsa)  to  IS  Incbegthlok,  wood 
ro<if  frame  and  alste.  yellow  jilue  floor  *t  purifier  level,  oellar  con- 
creted. FoundiitloDS  for  purlllera  aod  meter .i0.50U 

Two  brlclt  tanks  for  300,000  fwt  holders *.i.000 

Two  :MCI.«)0  feet  gas  holders 40.010 

Macblnery  and  apparatus,  conslstJngof  iMbenebeti  of  U  retorts  each,  half 
million  fefit  standard  Ecru bber.  1 1 ubular  water  condenser  1^  million 
capacity,  A  purlBers  £0xSO  indies.  10  ecntor  value:  oiidctraya  iod 
connections  and  two3ax:Xl  Inch  lime  purlftersand  vah-es.  two  cover 
lifters. ',',  million  feet  station  meter,  one  engine  nod  one  W.OOU  per  hour 
exhauster,  two  seventy.  Ave  liorse-|iowcr  boilers,  street  gnicTnor.  3) 
Indies,  le-lDch  plpo  eunDeoUons  and  by-passes  round  works,  ^'iircs- 
Btire  registers.  Uuiisen  photometer.  ]cl  idioiomelor.  pressure  gauges, 

thermometer  and  miscellaneous  apparatus 70,360 

Feneesand  gates,  drains,  grading,  etc 3.000 

Coal  hoisting  apparatus 3,S00 

Tar  wetland  mlscellaneousouibnlldlngs  and  scales 2,000 

Coal  shed,  t,>ilO  Ions 4,500 

Realestate 50,000 
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street  mains— 5.000  feet  20-lncb.  II.GOO  feet  IS-incb,  l.TtO  feet  12-In.. 
lB.4UafeetlO-lnoli.  17,300  feet  e-ioch,  91.480  feet  tU1noh,!a5,aW  ft. 
4-lncb,  (318.480  foet-ee  miles) -8,sai,()00  poundB.  at  IM  cents,  or 

taS.eepernettOD,  dollreredonBITeetB %\Hgia 

Drips  and  Bpeclala,ltO,O0O  pounds,  at  ^Kceote 4,100 

Lead,  280,000  pounds,  at  Scents 18,000 

laying  9*8,480  feot,  at  33  cents 118,1*0 

3,H«  meters  and  eervlces  at  |18 HUnO 

- — --   au4J28 

Total  «64T,ST6 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  charge  shall  be  made  to  ci 
services  or  meter  renta. 

About  t60,0OO  ailditionni  would  duplicate  all  Eippsrstua 
lo  make  21X1,000,000  feet  per  year,  and  alao  a<Id  one  new  300,000  feet 
holder  and  tank;  tSOO.OOO  would,  therefore,  be  a  very  ample  cajii- 
talization  of  Hie  works,  pariicularly  as  all  figures  are  ample,  and 
there  would  benodifficHlty  in  conlrottingfor  the  work  at  the  prices 

If  it  should  he  found  that  ammonio  will  not  pay  to  extract  for 
sale,  a  much  cheaper  scrubber  can  he  substituteil. 

We  suppose  the  city  will  furnish  office  room  in  some  of  the  city 
buildings  for  the  transaction  of  the  gas  company's  business,  and  we 
liave  not.  therefore,  estimated  any  cost  for  this. 

The  purifying  house  antl  retort  house  can  be  extended  by  adding 
to  the  ends  of  the  buildings,  should  it  ever  become  necessary,  at 
comparatively  small  expense. 

No  3  inch  cant  iron  mains  have  been  incluiled  in  the  estimate,  as 
the  capacity  of  the  4  is  more  than  2|  times  that  of  the  3. 
We  have  made  several  estimates  of  the  cost  of  gas  delivered  to 
1  are  quile  sure  that  80  cents  per  1,000  is  sufficient 
ixpenses,  except  interest  and  taxes,  provided  the  yearly 
1  in  1011,000,000  feei.    This  allowH  for  12  i>er  cent,  leak- 
age.    The  coat  at  which  the  city   could  just  sell  the  gas,  without 
making  a  loss  would  tlieu  be  as  follows— 

100.UOO,000  ttct  Bt  80  cenlB  per  1,000 |  80,000 

Interest  at  4'.4  perucnt,  on  1000.000  bonds ^.000 

Pufmrntto slDkiOK fund  Ht£  percent 13,000 

State  and  county  tax  estlmHted  atl  percent,  on  capital 0.000 

5125,aO 
Or  $13  per  thousand. 

This  cost  may  seem  high  compared  with  the  price  the  city  is  now 
paying  for  its  gas,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  works  would 
practically  he  paying  a  6J  per  cent,  diviilend,  and  that  in  upward  of 
forty  years  the  sinking  fund  would  obliterate  the  entire  cost  of  the 
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gas  works  and  reduce  the  cost  of  gas  by  thirty-nine  cents  per  1,000, 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  payments,  and  this  without  any  esti- 
mate of  any  increase  in  consumption. 

We  believe  the  above  covers  all  the  points  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee desire  information,  and  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  D.  WOOD. 


Al-PBNDIT. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  — Population  76,000;  population  1880,  43,600. 
Colored  population  about  one-third.  Edgefield,  across  the  river, 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  total  population. 

Gaa  consumption—l 00,000,000.  November  3  makes  406,000;  800 
lamps,  91-05;  city  pays  lighting  and  cleaning,  about  $5,000.  Elec- 
tric light  and  gas  light  cost  the  city  about  (60,000.  All  lamps  will 
shortly  be  replBce<l  by  electric  light.     Private  consamers,  tS.lO. 

Candle  Power— About  18,  Miles  mains,  about  50;  consumers, 
2,700.  Gas  company  gets  3  cents  a  gallon  for  tar,  |5  a  ton  for  coke 
and  have  no  ammoniacal  liquor.  Use  Bon  Air  cohI  (Tennessee)  and 
Lima  oil  for  enricber.  Have  in  works  20  benches  of  aimea;  iu  use, 
6  benches;  one  large  holder  and  two  small  ones.  Total  storsge, 
about  450,0U0  to  500,000  feet.  Charge,  10  cents  a  month  meter  rent. 
Put  in  services  for  nothing. 

Streets — Average  width  to  building  line  about  60  feet.  Broad 
street,  94  feet  to  104  feet.  One  mile  of  granite  pavement.  All  the 
rest  macadam,  made  of  limestone.  Residence  lots  40  to  50  feet; 
stores,  Ih  to  40  feet;  4,600  feet  from  works  to  centre  of  largest  con- 
sumption; about  75  per  cent,  of  total  consumption  contained  within 
a  space  5,000  feet  by  12,000  feet.  Greatest  variation  in  grade  about 
110  feet.  Most  of  pipes  are  in  limestone  rock,  except  Edgefield. 
Water  pipes  laid  two  feet  from  top  to  aurfuce. 

Prices — Brick  work  in  mortar,  (9  to  SIO.  Lime,  20c  per  bushel, 
retaili  slating,  (10.50  per  Hi)uare;  tin  roofing,  7  to  8  renlK;  concrete, 
4,60  per  yard;  stone  foundation  in  lime  and  cement,  (3.25  to  $3.60. 
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PREFACE. 


This  paper  had  its  origin  in  a  table,  showing  the 
powers  of  State  Railroad  Commissions,  appended  to 
a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  and  in  a  paper,  read  before  the 
Political  Science  Association  of  the  University  in 
1887,  on  the  subject  of  Railroad  Commissions. 

With  the  encouragement  and  advice  of  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Adams,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  further  study  of 
the  subject,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in 
this  monograph. 

I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Adams 
for  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  in  securing  the 
data  contained  in  the  tables;  also  to  the  state  rail- 
road commissioners  and  their  secretaries,  in  the 
various  states  of  the  Union,  for  their  courtesy  and 
promptness  in  responding  to  my  questions. 

F.  C.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  monograph  to  present  a 
practicaJ  solution  of  eome,  at  least,  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  railroad  problem,  and  to  suggest  a 
policy  for  the  more  efficient  regulation  and  control 
of  that  most  importaut  of  all  our  quasi-^uhUc  in- 
dustries. 

The  practical  problem  proposed  is  largely  one  of 
ways  and  means  and  may  be  stated  thus:  How  may 
our  present  system  of  regulation  of  the  railroads  by 
means  of  commissions,  through  the  ability  of  that 
system  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  of  our  rapidly 
developing  industrial  society,  be  made  more  effec- 
tive, and  this  efficiency  guaranteed  for  the  future? 

That  the  subject  may  be  presented  logically  and 
as  completely  as  possible,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  rail- 
road legislation,  and  railroad  regulation  by  means  of 
state  and  interstate  commissions;  and,  secondly,  to 
ajialyze  and  compare  the  methods  of  supervision  and 
regulation  of  railroads  by  the  various  states  of  the 
Union,  and  to  suggest  certain  improvements  and 
changes  which,  it  is  believed,  would  make  the  com- 
mission system  successful  and  effective. 

This  paper,  accordingly,  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  as  follows: 

I.  The  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  commission  system. 

II,  A  discussion  of  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  the  commission  system. 
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State  Railroad  Commissions  and  How  they  May  be 
Made  Effective. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development 
OP  State  Railroad  Commissions. 

There  is  a  history  of  railroad  legislation  and  regu- 
lation as  well  as  of  railroad  building  and  transporta- 
tion. Both  have  been  making  rapid  strides  in  recent 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  preceded 
the  former  in  point  of  establishment  by  nearly  a 
score  of  years.  ^While  on  the  one  hand  railroad 
building  has  gone  beyond  the  needs  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  railroad  regulation  has  hardly  attained 
to  that  standard  of  efficiency  which  the  needs  of  the 
country  require. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  railroad  building  has 
passed  through  three  distinct  stages  of  growth,  each 
of  which  covers  about  an  equal  period  of  time. 
These  stages  are: 

(a.)  Period  of  enthusiastic   con- 
struction      1830-1850 

(6.)  Period  of  bitter  competition.  1850-1870 
(c.)  Period  of  extensive  combina- 
tion     1870-1890 

The  history  or  railroad  regulation  likewise  divides 
itself,  according  to  three  distinct  policies  in  vogue 
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at  different  times,  into  periods  of  about  equal  length 
corresponding  to  the  respective  stages  of  railroad 
building. 

(a.)  Period  of  freedom  from  in-  / 

.  terferunce 1830-1850     U' 

(fc.)  Period  of  general  laws  and 

statutes 1850-1670 

(c.)  Period  of  state  interference, 
or  control  through  commis- 
sions    1870-1890 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  each  period  will  be 
treated  in  its  historical  order  and  the  development 
of  legislation  parallel  with  railroad  building  traced. 

(o.)  First  Period.  —  During  the  first  period  un- 
bounded confidence  was  shown  in  the  railroad; 
enthusiasm  for  railroad  building  ran  high,  and  anj 
legislation  proposed  for  regulating  the  railroads  was 
pronounced  harmful,  unjust  and  unwise.  In  con- 
sequence one  finds  little  or  no  restraining  legislation 
during  this  period.  The  state  took  the  initiative  in 
every  railroad  venture,  and  backed  it  up  with  large 
credit  and  unqualified  support.  Railroad  projectors 
and  managers  were  treated  as  public  favorites  and 
were  allowed  "to  shape  the  laws  to  suit  themselves."' 
Money,  lands,  privileges,  municipal  assistance,  char- 
ters and  other  forms  of  state  aid  were  granted  with- 
out opposition  or  question.  Maryland  on  February 
28,  1827,  and  Virginia  on  March  8,  the  same  year, 
granted  charters  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. The  former  led  the  movement  with  a  grant 
of  Si500,000  in  1828.     In  May,  1830,  fifteen  miles  of 

'Judge  Cooley;  T.ctter  to  Senate  Committee,  1885.  Appendix, 
p.  10. 
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this  road  were  opened  for  traffic.  The  same  year  in 
New  York  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,'  chartered  in 
1836,  opened  seventeen  mileB  of  line  to  travel;  and 
the  next  year,  1831,  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady 
waB  opened  for  twenty-one  and  one-half  miles.  On 
January  1,  1836,  there  were  ninety  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation  in  New  York  state;  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  hundred 
and  eleven  miles  in  Massachusetts.  The  total  of 
railroad  mileage  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in 
1836  was  1273. 

In  1835  the  state  of  Maryland  subscribed  $3,000,- 
000  to  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore  an  equal  amount.^  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  loaned  $4,000,000  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road.  Kentucky,  New  York, 
South  Carolina  and  other  states  loaned  money  and 
credit  during  this  period  of  frenzy  in  railroad  build- 
ing. Aside  from  state  aid,  private  loans  and  aid 
were  forthcoming.  Subscriptions  to  the  stock  of 
railroads  took  the  form  of  popular  movements.  As 
the  railroads  spread  westward,  so  spread  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  increasing  demand  for  more.  Local 
lines  sprang  up  in  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  before  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century  was 
completed  Michigan  bad  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two^  miles  of  road;  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  one 
hundred  and  eleven,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  respec- 
tively. The  total  railway  mileage  for  the  four  states 
in  18S0  was  1253,  or  nearly  as  many  miles  as  the 

'Sow  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central  ayatem. 

'Niles  Register. 

'■*  Poor's  Manual,"  1869-70. 
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entire  country  contained  fourteen  yeare  before.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  being  done  in 
the  eastern  states,  especially  in  New  England,  and 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  subsequent  period.  Scarcely 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  the  way  of  legislation  other 
than  for  the  promotion  of  schemes  for  construction. 
There  was  greater  fear  expressed  at  this  time  that 
the  roads  would  not  be  built  fast  enough  than  that 
they  would  be  overbuilt.  The  enthusiasm  was,  in 
fact,  directed  wholly  toward  building  railroads  and 
not  at  all  toward  regulating  and  controlling  them. 
Entire  freedom  from  interference  characterizes  the 
period. 

(6.)  Second  Period. — About  the  year  1850  radical 
changes  began  to  appear  in  the  organic  law  of 
several  of  the  eastern  states,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  the  great  railroad 
schemes  iuto  which  the  states  had  been  drawn  by 
their  over-enthusiastic  and  personally  concerned  leg- 
islatures. New  York,'  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
passed  general  railroad  laws  allowing  any  number 
of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  to  build  railroads 
wherever  they  chose,  provided  they  had  the  requi- 
site amount  of  capital.  The  laws  were  but  indif- 
ferently enforced.  The  fever  for  railroad  building 
was  now  even  more  intense  in  the  central  states 
than  it  had  been  in  the  eastern.  The  only  benefit — 
which  later  experience  has  proven  not  to  have  been 
a  benefit — derived  from  these  general  laws  was  that 
they  relieved  the  legislatures  of  the  necessity  of 
passing  special  acts.^ 

'In  1S48  and  1850;  Illinois,  in  1849;  Ohio,  in  1854;  Michigan,  in 
1855. 
'"  Railroad  Transportation. "    A.  T.  Hadle}',  p.  125. 
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Michigan  conceived  the  plan  of  building  three 
separate  roads  from  east  to  west  through  her 
territory,  from  Port  Huron,  Detroit  and  Monroe 
on  the  eastern  boundary  to  respective  points  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  proposed  to  operate  the  roads 
herself.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scheme  was 
a  complete  failure.  After  ten  years  of  expensive 
experience  the  roads  were  sold  to  companies  char- 
tered to  complete  them.  This  experience  was  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  other  states  that 
were  at  the  time  advocating  a  similar  policy.  The 
constitution  of  Michigan  (1850)  put  the  matter  for- 
ever at  rest  by  inhibiting  that  state  from  all  future 
connection  with  railroad  building  or  other  schemes 
of  internal  improvement.^  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 
and  Virginia  had  similar  experiences. 

About  this  time,  too,  railroads  began  to  connect 
with  each  other  across  state  boundaries  and  a  few 
parallel  lines  appeared.  Separate  links,  consisting 
of  separate  roads,  built  mostly  by  local  capital,  were 
joined  into  complete  chains.  For  example,  in  1853, 
by  the  consolidation  of  seven  distinct  roads:  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  Utica  and  Schenectady,  Syracuse 
and  Utica,  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  Auburn  and 
Rochester,  Tonawanda,^  and  Attica  and  Buffalo,  a 
complete  line  of  railroad  was  formed  and  organized 
under  one  management,  connecting  the  Hudson 
river  with  Lake  Erie.  Thus  the  New  York  Central 
came  into  existence.     Soon  after,  this  system  was 

'Statement  of  William  McPberBou,  Jr.,  Committe  of  Bailroada, 
State  of  Michigan  to  Senate  Select  Committee,  188o.  Appendis, 
p.  33. 

""Michigan."  Hon.  T.  M.  Cooley.  "American  Commonwealth 
SericB,"  p.  300. 

■Rochester  to  Attica. 
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united  with  the  Hudson  River  road  and  the  Harlem, 
and  New  York  city  came  into  close  touch  with  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  fierce  competition  arose  between 
railroads  and  water  ways,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  1851 
there  were  continuous  lines  westward  as  far  as 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  Toledo  was  joined  to 
Cleveland  in  1853.  Chicago  had  been  reached  in 
1852.  Two  years  later  there  was  through  rail  com- 
munication as  far  westward  as  the  Mississippi  river. 

Meanwhile  competition  had  been  relied  upon  to 
regulate  whatever  evils  existed,  more  particularly 
those  of  excessive  charges.  Rapid  extension  to  the 
west  and  south  was  favored  and  encouraged  by  the 
policy  of  land  grants.'  Different  roads  were  alreiidy 
reaching  out  for  the  same  traffic  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory. Towns  and  villages  increased  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity,  and  inducements  were  being  thrown 
out  constantly  for  competing  lines.  The  mistaken 
belief  was  that  the  more  roads  the  cheaper  would  be 
the  rates.  Experience  proved  a  dear  teacher.  The 
roads  began  to  feel  the  strength  of  their  position 
almost  without  foreseeing  it,  and  soon  came  to 
realize  their  freedom  from  all  restraint,  while  the 
people,  on  their  part,  trusted  blindly  to  the  laws  of 
competition  as  sufficient  to  regulate  the  traffic. 

Wars  were  waged  between  competing  roads,  which 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  trade  and  commerce. 
Fear,  jealousy  and  bitter  feelings  were  aroused, 
until,  by  the  crisis  of  1857,  a  decided  check  was 
put  upon  railroad  building.  Land  grants  likewise 
ceased.  Then  came  the  civil  war.  As  a  result 
railroad  building  declined  from  3,647  miles  in  1856 
'Forty  sUth  Congress,  Third  SesBion,  H.  R.  Es.  Doc,  47,  part  IV. 
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to  651  mileB  in  1861,  the  lowest  mark  thus  far  in 
its  history.  During  the  war  the  railroad  received 
scarcely  any  attention  from  the  people  or  from  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states,  their  minds  being 
occupied  with  but  the  one  thought,  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  The  only  scheme  of  any  magnitude  was 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  national  government  for  polit-' 
ical  ends  by  means  of  subsidies  of  land  and  credit. 
But  after  the  war,  during  the  last  five  years  of  the 
second  period,'  the  railroad,  in  common  with  all 
other  industries,  flourished.  A  number  of  states 
had  provided  in  their  constitutions,  however,  for 
free  competition  among  roads,  by  empowering  their 
legislatures  to  pass  laws  against  combinations  of 
parallel  or  competing  lines. 

In  the  East,  enthusiasm  for  railroads  had  some- 
what abated,  and  the  people  began  to  seek  the 
causes  of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
One  of  the  first  facts  of  which  they  became  con- 
vinced was  that  competition  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  regulate  transportation  by  rail.*  They 
realized  that  too  much  power  and  freedom  had  been 
accorded  to  the  roads;  that  under  the  shelter  of  law 
competition  was  tyranny;  and  that  the  time  had 
come  to  apply  legislative  restraint.  The  commission 
system  had  already  been  thought  of  and  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  safety  and  protection  of  life 
and  limb  to  the  patrons  of  the  roads.  The  thought 
was  so  well  received  by  the  people  of  the  East,  that 
four  states,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut 
and  Maine,  went  so  far  as  to  enact  commission  laws. 

'  Vidt  Classification,  p.  11  ante. 

"Ct.  The  American  Commonwealth.  By  Bryce.  Vol.  II,  pp.  407-409. 
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But  in  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  for  untrammelled  huilding  and  unhindered 
competition  was  strong.  Here  excitement  again  ran 
high,  and  all  the  schemes  formerly  practiced  for  pro- 
curing money  and  means  to  build  roads,  besides  many 
new  ones,  were  BuccesBfuIIy  carried  out.  Legisla- 
tures were  bribed  and  controlled.  CongresB  was 
pressed  for  grants  of  land  to  trans- continental  lines 
already  surveyed,  if  not  already  begun.  Laud  grants 
also  were  forthcoming,  now  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment directly,  and  not  from  the  states,  as  before 
the  war. 

There  was  an  awakening,  a  quickening  in  every 
avenue  of  industrial  life.  The  pulse  of  trade  beat 
faster  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Railroads  were 
projected  everywhere,  and  still,  from  all  sides,  there 
came  the  continual  call  for  more.  The  legislatures  of 
the  western  states.'  supported  by  the  people,  unhesi- 
tatingly granted  concessions  to  the  roads.  They 
granted  also  the  exercise  of  certain  charter  rights; 
and  now,  for  the  lack  of  power  to  control  and  limit 
these  privileges,  the  legislatures  find  themselves 
hampered  in  no  small  degree.^  The  result  of  the 
excitement  was  a  trebling  of  the  annual  increase 
in  railroad  building  between  the  years  of  1868  and 
1871.  Railroad  construction  was  extended  far  Id 
advance  of  actual  public  needs,'  and  the  traffic 
ceased  to  afford  remunerative  returns  on  the  capital 
invested,  except  as  the  roads  resorted  to  under- 
hand and    secret    means  of    making    profits.      No 

'There  are  a  few  unimportant  exceptiona  but  auch  waa  the  gen- 
eral policy.    Cf.  Hadley,  id.  p.  37. 

'  Vide  Preaident  Blackstone's  Report.  "  Twenty-aeveath  AdddbI 
Report  ot  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,"  1S89,  p.  46. 

^Cf.  Hadley,  M.  p.  131. 
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legislative  check  was  placed  upon  the  granting  of 
charters,  consequently  there  was  no  limit  to  railroad 
building.  Neither  was  there  any  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  evils,  nor  any  guarantee  of  a  better  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  future.  Not  only  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  states  was  this  case,  but  the  re- 
awakening in  railroad  building  which  occurred  after 
the  war,  flowed  in  a  wave  back  over  the  seaboard 
states.  In  1868  in  Massachusetts  a  charter  was 
granted  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  line  par- 
allel to  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  at 
the  average  distance  of  one  mile  from  it.  In  1869 
there  were  three  charters  granted  for  roads  from 
Taunton  to  Providence,  A  negative  decision  as  to 
any  charter  for  railroad  building  had  no  finality; 
but  the  bill  having  been  repeatedly  introduced  into 
the  legislature,  the  controversy  always  ended  in  the 
charter  being  granted. '  The  process  necessary  to 
ensure  success  was  a  combination  of  persistency 
and  log-rolling.*  Had  building  been  checked  hy  the 
censorship  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  charters 
granted  by  the  state  only  upon  a  showing  of  neces- 
sity, to  be  determined  by  the  population,  density  of 
traffic,  and  like  warrantable  reasons,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  roads  which  to-day  constitute  the 
disturbing  element  of  interstate  commerce  would 
never  have  been  built. 

The  people  began  to  be  alarmed  at  such  extensive 
overbuilding.  The  great  blocks  of  Pacific  railroad 
stock,  thrown  upon  the  market  at  the  time,  would 
not  float;  confidence  waned,  fear  arose,  credit  was 

■"Second  AnDual  Heport  o[  the  MassachuBetta  Railroad  ConimiB- 

'Id.  p.  7. 
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lost,  the  crisis  came,  and  the  result  was  that  well- 
known  event  in  financial  history — the  panic  of  1873. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  was  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  regulation  during  the  second  period,  it  may 
be  said  that,  aside  from  the  experience  gained,  the 
constitutions  of  various  states  had  expressly  declared 
that  the  legislature  should  have  full  power  to  act 
upon  railroad  matters,  clearly  showing  that  a  neces- 
sity for  such  action  had  ariBen.  Besides  this  the 
legislatures  of  several  of  the  eastern  states  enacted 
laws  for  the  safe  running  of  trains,  for  better  bridges 
and  station  houses,  and  Cor  greater  efficiency  of  ser- 
vice and  attention  to  public  needs.  During  this  time 
forces  had  been  at  work  to  secure  a  more  effective 
method  of  administration.  This  movement  found 
expreBsion  in  laws  passed  for  the  creation  of  com- 
missions; but  inasmuch  as  this  policy  underlies  the 
legislation  of  the  succeeding  period  and  gives  it  its 
character,  it  is  fitting  to  trace  the  development  of 
that  movement  more  at  length  under  the  hea4  of  the 
third  period. 

(c.)  Third  Period. — Between  the  years  1867  and 
1870  an  agitation  known  as  the  Granger  movement 
arose  in  the  West  as  the  reault  of  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  there  at  that  time.'  The  railroads  had 
until  now  considered  themselves  sole  proprietors  of 
their  vested  rights  under  their  charters  and  grants. 
They  considered  that  the  people  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  and  management  of  the 
roads,  but  must  pay  what  was  asked  and  accept  what 
was  offered.  Much  uneasinesB  and  dissatisfaction 
could  not  fail  to  be  manifested  by  the  people,  and 
thiB  feeling  took  the  form  of  bitter  hostility  towards 

'  Vide  ante,  p.  18. 
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all  railroad  corporations.  As  Professor  Hadley  has 
well  said,  "they  were  dangerously  near  the  point 
where  revolutions  begin."  The  very  low  price  of 
produce,  constantly  increasing  acreage  of  produc- 
tion, and  abundant  harvests,  added  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  upon  financial  questions,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  inflated  currency,  caused  the 
agitation  to  grow  more  bitter  daily.  Just  at  this 
time  also  steel  rails  came  into  use,  changing  in  large 
measure  the  means  of  transportation  and  practically 
unlimiting  (allow  the  word)  the  amount  of  load 
that  could  be  carried.'  This  made  the  railroads 
successful  competitors  with  waterways  which  had 
been  relied  upon  heretofore  to  regulate  rates  of 
charge.  The  influence  of  the  waterways  decreased 
to  such  an  extent  that  state  regulation  and  inter- 
ference in  the  matter  of  rates  became  a  necessity. 
The  legislatures,  however,  were  largely  under  the 
control  of  powerful  corporations  and  no  redress 
could  come  from  that  source  without  radical  changes 
taking  place.  The  only  course  left  was  through 
populaf  agitation;  and  a  crusade  was  carried  on  to 
rescue  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  hold  up  to  the 
light  the  condition  into  which  the  transportation 
industry  had  fallen,  and  to  convince  the  people  how 
incompetent  the  common  law  was  to  extricate  them 
from  the  power  of  the  railroads.  Here  it  is  that  one 
finds  the  real  beginning  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  the  railroad  question,  which  has  ever 
since  been  fostered  by  inquiry,  discussion  and  criti- 
cism. 

The  elections  of  1870  and  1871  in  Illinois  were 
hotly  contested.    The  farmer  vote  was  pitted  against 
'Cf.  Hadley,  id.  p.  105. 
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the  city  and  corporate  vote.  The  former  was  tri- 
umphant because  of  the  fact  that  it  received  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  throughout  the 
state.  These  towns,  being  non-competing  points, 
had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  extortion  and 
discrimination  beyond  endurance.  Two  successive 
legislatures  were  returned,  thoroughly  opposed  to 
monopoly  and  corporate  power.  A  new  state  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1870,  making  it  mandatory 
upon  the  general  assembly  to  enact  certain  laws 
for  the  control  of  the  railroads.  Towa  in  1874, 
Nebraska  and  Alabama  in  1875,  and  California  in 
1879  drew  up  new  constitutions  containing  similar 
provisions,  and  each  declared  the  railroads  to  be 
public  highways  and  free  to  all  persons  for  the 
transportation  of  their  persons  or  property  under 
such  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  law.  In 
Illinois  they  went  so  far  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  Gx  schedules  of  maximum  rates; 
and  in  many  of  the  states,  commissions  were  created 
by  statute  to  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced.  Cali- 
fornia, however,  went  a  step  further  than  the  rest 
and  adopted  the  commission  system  as  a  part  of  the 
organic  law. 

But  while  the  strength  of  the  commissions,  then 
established,  was  due  most  largely  to  the  pressure  of 
public  sentiment  that  surrounded  them,  the  funda- 
mental principle  and  function  of  commissions,  i.  e., 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  and  supervise 
its  management  had  its  rise  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Let  us  turn  back  at  this  point  to  note  the  history  of 
that  movement.  The  commission  system,  or  the 
public  interference  in  railroad  management  is  more 
or  less  familiar  to  all,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  promi- 
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nence  among  the  economic  questions  of  the  daj'. 
But  just  bow  the  present  development  of  the  com- 
mission system  has  been  attained  may  not  be  so  well 
understood.  To  make  clear  what  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  commissions  already  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  period'  were,  the  causes  which  first 
gave  rise  to  them  must  be  noticed. 

From  the  time  the  first  railroad  was  built  fears 
were  expressed  that  the  new  method  of  locomotion 
would  be  unsafe.  On  this  ground  the  earlier  projects 
for  railroad  building  were  repeatedly  defeated  in 
England,  as  is  vividly  told  by  Mr.  Francis." 
Several  persons  were  killed  during  the  first  few 
months  of  trial,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Huskisson, 
a  prime  mover  in  railroad  enterprises  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  and  other  accidents  and  failures,  which 
usually  attend  the  introduction  of  a  new  enter- 
prise, gave  ground  for  the  people's  fears.  The  first 
and  most  natural  step  was  to  attempt  to  regulate  the 
running  of  trains  and  secure  as  far  as  possible  abso- 
lute safety  to  the  patrons  of  the  roads.  The  idea  took 
tangible  form  in  the  establishment  of  commissions 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  almost  simul- 
taneously. New  Hampshire  is  accorded  the  credit  of 
establishing,  in  1844,  the  first  board  in  this  country  to 
inspect  roads  and  report  to  the  legislature.  This  was 
the  main  feature  of  the  law  and  has  been  one  of  the 
functions  of  every  commission  created  since  the  first. 
The  plunging  of  a  passenger  train  into  an  open  draw 
led  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1853  to  create  a 
commission  in  that  state,  whose  main  duty  it  was 
to  inspect  the  roads  and  make  all  inquiries  into  the 

'Anle,  p.  17. 

'"  History  of  English  Railways."    (2  Vols.)    Vol.  I. 
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management,  necessary  for  the  public  safety  and  con- 
venience. Vermont  in  1855,  Maine  in  1858,  and  Ohio 
in  1867  followed  closely  the  example  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut.  Each  of  these  state  com- 
missions, without  exception,  was  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  securing  "the  safety  of  the  general  */ 
public  by  providing  a  board  of  officials  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  see  that  all  railroads  in  the  state  and 
rolling  stock  are  kept  in  suitable  repair  and  safe  for 
travellers."'  They  were  merely  boards  established 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  created  after  the 
idea  of  the  earlier  railroad  laws  of  England. 

Another  movement,  in  contradistinction  to  the  one 
just  described,  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in 
those  same  states,  and  in  New  York.  There,  as- 
far  back  as  185U,  provisions  had  been  made  fori; 
the  appointment  of  temporary  boards  of  commis-*^ 
sioners,  to  arbitrate  and  settle  disputes  between 
parties,  to  appraise  lands,  to  fix  routes  of  roads,  to 
award  damages,  and  to  adjust  all  such  disputes  as 
might  naturally  arise  between  parties  on  railroad 
matters.  There  was  nothing  permanent  in  the 
nature  of  those  boards  of  arbitration,  but  as  rail- 
roads increased,  difficulties  increased  and  the  boards 
were  often  retained  for  some  considerable  time. 
Their  powers  were  very  limited  and  their  office 
usually  expired  upon  the  settlement  of  the  partic- 
ular dispute  or  group  of  disputes  which  they  came 
together  to  adjust.  In  this  way  the  work  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  local  justices  and  courts  where 
strong  sectional  prejudices  were  liable  to  exist,  that 
might  prevent  the  free  operation  of  an  industrial 
'  Maine  KailroacI  CommiBeion  Report,  1881. 
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force;  and  endanger  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

From  temporary  to  permanent  boards  of  arbitra- 
tors was  a  perfectly  natural  step.  But,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  already  existed  in  several  of  the  states 
permanent  supervisory  boards  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners. What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
two  functions  of  arbitration  and  supervision  sfaeuld 
be  combined  and  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  com- 
mission? In  1869  this  was  done  in  and  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  commission.' 
Both  ideas,  namely,  arbitration  and  supervision, 
were  thus  focused  in  one  permanent  administrative 
body  created  by  the  state  and  responsible  to  the 
state.  Both  ideas  were  consequently  strengthened 
and  greatly  improved  by  their  new  setting.  Here  it 
is  that  one  6nds  the  real  beginning  of  modern  state 
railroad  commissions.* 

For  the  purposes  of  clearness  and  contrast  the 
further  developments  of  the  commission  system  may 
best  be  given  in  a  brief  description  of  two  different 
commissions:  First,  the  Massachusetts  commission, 
taken  as  typical  of  the  supervisory-advisory  class  of 
commissions;  and  Second,  the  Illinois  commission, 
taken  as  typical  of  the  regulative  class. 

1. — Massachusetts  Commission. 

The  Massachusetts  board  established  by  the  state 

legislature  in  1869  is  composed  of  three  members, 

'Two  or  three  unsticcesaful  attemptB  to  establish  a  commission 
had  previously  been  made. 

'The  same  year,  1869,  that  witnessed  the  triumph  in  railroad 
administration,  witnessed  also  the  consummation  of  railroad  building 
in  the  completion  of  the  Central  PaciSc  Railroad,  thus  Joining  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  by  an  iron  band. 
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each  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  one  retiring  each  year.  To  be  qualified 
for  this  office  they  must  have  no  property  in  any 
railroad  nor  hold  any  office  for  the  same,  but  must 
be  capable  of  treating  with  fairness  all  matters  tliat 
come  before  them.  .  Not  only  were  they  given  power 
to  inspect  the  material  management  of  the  road,  but 
the  financial  management  as  well.  The  law  upon 
this  point  is  perfectly  clear: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  railroad  commiBsioners, 
from  time  to  time  in  each  year,  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts 
of  all  corporations  operating  railroa<is,  or  street  railways,  to  see  tliat 
they  are  kept  on  the  plan  prescribeii  under  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing section  (§17);  and  statements  of  the  doings  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  several  corporations  shall  be  prepared  and  published  at 
such  times  as  said  board  shall  deem  expedient."' 

The  power  to  inspect  books  and  accounts  did  not, 
however,  originate  here.  As  early  as  1862  and  even 
earlier,  by  the  general  statute  of  Massachusetts, 
every  corporation  was  required  at  all  times  to  submit 
its  books  to  inspection  by  any  committee  whom  the 
legislature  might  choose  to  appoint  for  that  partic- 
ular purpose.  A  prescribed  form  of  report  was  also 
re,quired  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dif- 
ferent items.'  Separate  accounts  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  of  expenditures  for  construction  in  the  different 
states  where  the  roads  were  located;  and  to  carry 
out  these  laws  other  acts  were  passed  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  temporary  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  aet  in  conjunction  with  commissioners  of 
another  state,  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  whole 
expenditure  of  a  company  and  of  its  receipts  and 

'"Compiled  Railroatl  Laws  of  Massachusetts, "  187g,  aec.  IS;  or 
"Railroad  Law,"  187B,  ch.  185;  or  Fide  Adams'  "Railroads,  their 
Origin  and  Problems,"  Appendix,  p.  221. 

'Massachusetts  Railroad  Returns,  1862,  Appendix. 
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profits  properly  pertain  to  that  portion  of  the  road 
lying  within  the  respective  states  from  which  the 
commissioners  were  appointed.  In  one  case  New 
Hampshire  annulled  her  act  and  Massachusetts  had 
to  act  alone.'  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
road  in  1862  the  commissioners,  William  Stevens, 
coramissioner  for  Massachusetts;  W.  H.  Estey,  for 
N'ew  Hampshire;  and  J.  G.  Blaine  for  Maine,  having 
examined  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  road  to 
the  legislature,  affiled  their  signatures  in  approval 
of  the  same.'  In  1865  the  Maine  commissioner  did 
not  sign  the  approval  for  some  unrecorded  reason.' 
It  is  clear  that  this  system  of  temporary  commissions 
worked  with  but  limited  success;  and  even  after 
they  became  permanent  in  character  with  power  to 
call  for  detailed  reports  they  were  met  with  a  storm 
of  opposition,  the  railroads  even  denying  the  right  of 
the  state  to  demand  any  such  information.  And  for 
many  years  after  reports  began  to  be  made,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts  but  in  all  the  states,  the  figures 
were  so  arranged,  combined  or  omitted  on  the  ground 
they  could  not  be  accurately  obtained,  that  the 
reports  were  nearly  worthless.  The  step  had  been 
taken,  nevertheless,  and  a  victory  gained  over  the 
roads  which  h.is  taught  them  to  be  more  honest  and 
more  open  in  their  transactions. 

Thus  it  was  only  after  several  years  of  discussion 
and  many  misgivings  that  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission came  into  existence  with  very  limited 
powers,  scarcely  any,  in  fact,  beyond  those  exer- 
cised by  previous  committees  temporarily  appointed, 

'MBSBAChasettS  Railroad  Returns,  1862,  p.  265. 
'Massachusetta  Railroad  Returns,  1S62,  p.  2S. 
'Masaachuaelta  Railroad  Returne,  1862,  p.  23. 
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and  by  the  commissiona  of  other  states.'  In  this 
commission  these  powers  were  combined,  then 
strengthened,  and  enlarged. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  commissioners 
expressed  themselves  upon  the  gravity  of  their  un- 
dertaking. They  succeeded  in  mapping  out  a  policy 
which  secured  the  support  of  the  people  and  estab- 
lished the  confidence  of  both  the  people  and  the 
roads.  They  excused  themselves  from  entering  into 
any  discussion,  at  the  time,  of  the  questious  involved 
in  the  law,  owing,  they  state,  to 

"the  brief  time  we  have  had  to  pursue  our  inveatigatioiiB,  the 
immense  tind  conflicting  interests  involved,  the  necessity  of  falling 
into  tne  fewest  possible  errors,  and  the  utter  futility  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  force  than  of  an 

educated  and  reQectlni;  public  opinion Any  solution  of 

the  question  arising  out  of  the  intricate  relations  of  the  community 
and  the  railroad  corporations  requires  time  and  study,  and  a  hasty 
or  ill-considered  solution  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  problem 
needs  but  to  be  stated  to  have  the  difliculties  surrounding  it  appre- 

cialed No  system  which  could  possibly  be  proposed  at 

this  time  would  be  based  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  these 
complicated  considerations,  or  could  command  any  general  respect 
or  stanil  the  test  of  criticism.  Such  a  work  must  be  the  last  result, 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  labors  of  a  commission."* 

Such  was  the  feeliag  and  belief  with  which  the 
earliest  commission  undertook  its  work,  and  this 
same  degree  of  caution  and  discretion  has  ever  since 
been  maintained  by  that  commission.  Under  the 
eflScient  leadership  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
the  success  of  the  new  commission  was  assured.  It 
set  to  work  to  study  the  various  systems  of  control 
in  Europe.  In  the  same  report  above  quoted,  filled 
with  the  Belgian  scheme  of  both  public  and  private 

'C.  F.  Adams's  Testimony  before  Senate  Committee,  1885,  p.  1202. 
'Massachuaetts  Railroad  Commission  Report,  First  Annual,  p.  42 
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ownership  of  railroads  explained  by  M.  Fassiaux,  it  \y 
went  so  far  as  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  the 
purchase  of  the  Fitchburg  line,  fifty -one  miles, 
wholly  in  Massachusetts,  to  try  the  experiment. 
The  commissioners  urged  this  as  the  solution  of  the 
railroad  problem  which  they  were  compelled  to  face, 
and  gave  it  as  their  firm  belief  that  partial  state 
ownership  would  remedy  all  the  evils  which  then 
existed,  and  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all  railroad 
ills  in  future.  The  state  itself  took  great  interest  in 
this  system.'  The  argument  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mission was  that  the  state  could  make  its  own 
standard  of  services  on  roads  owned  by  the  people, 
and  force  the  roads  owned  by  private  persons  to  con- 
form to  it  by  competition.  The  conclusion  was  soon 
reached,  however,  that  under  our  form  of  government 
the  policy  of  state  ownership  and  management,  even 
in  part,  would  be  utterly  impracticable;  politics  play- 
ing so  large  a  part  in  all  departments  of  government. 
Such  a  policy  would  subject  the  country  to  special 
dangers  too  great  to  warrant  even  an  experiment. 

Until  1870  the  roads  made  their  reports  to  the  sec-  . 
retary  of  the  commonwealth,  but  in  that  year  the 
method  was  changed  by  statute,  and  thereafter  they 
reported  annually  to  the  commissioners,  who  were 
authorized  to  change  and  make  additions  to  forms  of 
returns  as  they  deemed  expedient.  In  preparing 
their  new  form,  two  things  were  aimed  at:  First, 
greater  detail  in  the  returns,  and  second,  a  more 
uniform  system  of  accounts  which  would  secure 
accuracy  and  completeness.  In  1870  it  was  resolved 
that  the  commission  should  "prepare  a  codification 
of  all  the  general  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  rail- 

'Teetimony,  Senate  Select  Committee,  p.  10. 
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roads  and  railroad  corporations,"  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1871  the  commission  recommended  to  the 
legislature  that  "the  general  laws  as  they  now  stand 
shall  be  embodied  into  one  act  and  all  previous  leg- 
islation be  repealed."  This  was  done'  and  a  large 
number  of  obsolete  laws  were  swept  from  the  statute 
books.  The  statutes  dealing  with  the  founding  of 
the  commission,  and  late  additions  thereto,  fix  the 
duties  of  the  board  summarily  as  follows: 

1. — To  examine  whether  the  corporations  are  living 
up  to  the  terms  of  their  charters  and  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  to  report  all  violations  of  contracts, 
public  rights,  and  duties  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 
The  board  has  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  reject  char- 
ters at  its  discretion  with  one  exception,  as  to  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  corporation. 

2. — To  care  for  the  safety  and  accommodation  of 
the  public.  This  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  earlier 
commissions  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

3.~— To  summon  witnesses,  and  examine  them  under 
oath,  when  a  controversy  arises  between  parties. 
The  board  appoints  a  day  and  place  for  hearing  com- 
plaints, and  both  sides  are  supposed  to  appear, 
although  it  often  happens  that  the  question  in  dis- 
pute has  been  settled  before  the  parties  come  before 
the  board. 

-  4.— To  inspect  books  and  accounts  of  corporations. 
These  must  be  kept  in  a  uniform  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  board.  Upon  these  matters  the  com- 
mission has  positive  power,  and  the  courts  uphold 
and  enforce  its  decisions. 

5. — To  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  settling  all 

matters  of  dispute  between  railroad  companies  and 

. -_ -— — _V- 

■  Massachusetts  General  Railroad  Act  of  1874. 
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the  public,  and  giving  attention  to  all  complaints  and 
petitions.  Appeals  are  to  be  taken  to  the  attorney 
general,  who  decides  whether  or  not  the  state  shall 
take  action  in  cases  where  the  railroads  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  board's  directions. 

6, — To  report  annually  to  the  legislature,  and  to 
recommend  new  or  altered  legislation.  This  is  one 
of  the  commission's  most  important  functions  and 
has  beeo  copied  by  other  states. 

According  to  the  statute,  if  twenty  citizens  of  a 
town  apply  to  the  selectmen,  or  to  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  state  any  grievance  or  complaint  against 
a  railroad,  the  selectmen  or  city  government  shall 
either  investigate  the  matter,  or  petition  the  board, 
or  give  a  reason  why  they  do  not.  The  board  is 
given  the  same  power  on  its  own  motion  to  examine 
into  grievances  and  to  advise  the  corporation  to 
amend  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  grievance  is 
sustained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  companies  have 
in  almost  every  case  complied  with  the  demands  of 
the  board. 

Public  opinion  is  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  and 
the  public  press  is  called  on  to  aid  in  keeping  the 
attention  of  the  people  upon  the  railroad  manage- 
ment.' Thus  the  Massachusetts  commission  finds 
itself  in  direct  communication  with  the  legislature 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  on  the  other,  and  this 
adds  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  It  has  no  power  to 
enforce  its  orders,  but  it  has  a  reserved  power  of 
appeal  to  the  legislature,  which  stands  ever  ready  to 
carry  out  the  board's  recommendations.'  This  feature 

"dfeBtimony,  Senate  Committee,  1665,  p.  EOl. 
Hiem  p.  310. 
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has  proved  to  be  a  great  check  upon .  mismaiiage- 
ment. 

The  results  attained  by  this  commission  are  clearly 
marked.  It  has  held  the  railroads  in  close  obedience 
to  the  laws;  it  has  corrected  abuses,  settled  griev- 
ances, secured  the  passage  of  wise  laws  and  pre- 
vented those  that  seemed  unwise.  It  has  secured 
uniformity  in  accounts  and  reports  of  the  roads  and 
has  established  confidence  and  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  people  and  the  railroads  as  common 
carriers. 

Its  functions,  defined  as  supervisory,  advisory  and 
recommendatory,  have  been  reproduced  in  most 
of  the  state  commissions  established  since  1869. 
These  functions  were  found  entirely  sufficient  for  the 
satisfactory  management  and  control  of  the  roads  in 
Massachusetts  and  most  of  the  eastern  states,  but 
increased  power  and  wider  duties,  and  mandatory 
enforcement  were  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  hostile  public  sentiment  in  the  western  common- 
wealths, 

2. — Illinois  Commission. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion, in  growth  and  development,  stands  the  Illinois 
commission,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all 
those  commissions  that  may  be  termed  regulative  in 
function  and  character — not  that  the  idea  of  regula- 
tion supplants  that  of  supervision  and  recommenda- 
tion as  embodied  in  the  Massachusetts  commission, 
but  that  regulation  and  enforcement  are  functions 
exercised  by  the  Illinois  commission  in  addition  to 
supervision  and  advice.  The  former  supersedes  the 
latter,  giving  color  and  character  to  the  commission. 
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By  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1870, 
railroads  were  declared  to  be  public  highways  and 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
law.  It  was  made  mandatory  on  the  general  assem- 
bly to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination; 
to  establish  by  law  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges  for  both  passengers  and  freiffht;  to  correct 
abuses,  to  enforce  the. laws  by  prescribed  penalties; 
and  to  regulate  and  control,  by  appropriate  means, 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  by  the 
railroads  of  the  state.  Accordingly  the  general 
assembly,  in  April  1871,  passed  an  act  creating  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  composed  of 
three  commissioners  to  he  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  subject  to  removal  at  his 
discretion.  The  law  took  effect  in  July,  and  the 
commission  was  organized  to  administer  the  law 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  which  in  turn 
found  its  authority  in  the  constitution  itself.  Kothing 
could  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  Massachu- 
setts commission,  so  recent  was  its  establishment, 
nor,  indeed,  were  the  needs  of  the  two  common- 
wealths at  that  time  the  same.  The  first  commission 
was  established  in  a  thickly  settled  and  limited  area, 
the  second  in  a  thinly  settled  and  seemingly  limitless 
area;  the  one  in  a  conservative  and  steady  society, 
the  other  in  a  liberal,  excited  and  new  society. 
There  being  a  distinct  difference  between  the  two 
localities,  a  distinct  public  policy  for  controlling  the 
railroads  vr&s  called  for.  The  Illinois  commission 
had  to  begin  de  novo  and  lay  deep  the  foundation  of 
the  principle  of  regulation  by  the  state.  Care,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  exercised  that  no  false  steps  should 
be  taken  which  would  defeat  the  ends  it  sought  to 
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attain.  As  a  result,  but  little  that  was  done  has 
since  had  to  be  undone. 

The  duties  of  this  commission  were  largely  con- 
nected with  the  inspection  and  storage  of  grain. 
Chicago,  at  that  time,  was  the  granary  and  market 
for  nearly  all  the  grain  produced  throughout  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Consequently  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing this  grain  was  by  no  means  light  or  unimportant. 
In  addition,  the  commission  had  oversight  of  the 
railroads.  Its  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  this 
department  of  its  work  may  be  summarized  as 
follows; 

1. — To  prescribe  the  form  of  reports  which  the 
roads  were  required  to  make  to  the  commission 
annually.  The  commission  itself  was  required  to 
report  to  the  governor  on  December  1  of  each  year. 

3. — To  examine  into  the  condition  and  management 
of  the  roads  for  the  security  and  accommodation  of 
the  public. 

3. — To  examine  books  and  accounts  and  to  examine 
o£Bcials  under  oath. 

4. — To  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and  compel 
their  attendance  by  the  aid  of  the  circuit  court;  the 
statute  fixing  the  penalty  of  from  twenty-five  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  thirty  days  imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  refusal. 

5. — To  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  statute  that 
were  brought  to  its  attention. 

6. — To  make  schedules  of  reasonable  maximum 
rate  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  for  each  road  doing  business  in  the  state.' 
This  duty  was  added  by  the  law  of  1873. 

■In  1881  the  roads  were  divided  into  two  groups  with  but  two 
BcheduleB.     Vide  Senate  Commitlee  Beport,  1885,  p.  72. 
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7. — In  1873  also  the  commission  was  empowered  to 
institute  proceedings  whenever,  in  its  opinion,  the 
facts  in  any  complaint  warrant  it.'  The  state's  attor- 
neys of  the  respective  counties  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral are  required  to  prosecute  all  suits  brought  by 
the  commissioners  in  their  name,  and  as  they  direct. 

The  same  year  (1873)  the  legislature  passed  an  act, 
in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1871,' 
"to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  in  the 
rates  charged  for  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  and  cars  on  the  railroads  in  this  state,  and  to 
furnish  the  same  and  prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure 
and  the  rules  of  evidence  relating  thereto,"  etc' 

Under  this  act  the  powers  of  the  board  were  also 
strengthened  and  its  duties  increased.  The  findings 
of  the  commission  were  made  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  facts  found,  and  the  schedules  of  rates  made  by 
the  board  were  declared  to  be  pnma  facie  reasona- 
ble.' 

The  burden  of  proof  was  shifted  upon  the  railroad  . 
to  prove,  in  case  it  charged  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
commissioners'  rate,  that  the  rate  charged  was  rea- 
sonable, and  not  upon  the  people  to  prove  that  it  was 
unreasonable. 

This  method  of  procedure  was  directly  the  opposite 
of  the  common  law  practice.    It  was  a  new  departure 
in  railroad  legislation  and  has  since  been  adopted  in 
other  states.      The  act   further    provided    for    the  ' 
public  prosecution  of  violations  of  the  laws.     The  ' 
reason    for  this   was  clear.     For  a   long  time  the 

'Correspondence  of  Secretary  of  Illinois  CommiBBion,  July,  1690. 
'Testimony,  Senate  Committee,  IS85,  p.  732. 
'Illinois  Report,  Sixth  Annual. 
'UlinoiB  Report,  Sixth  Annual,  p.  18. 
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railroad  companies  had  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  delay  juBtice  and  to  heap  up  the  expense 
against  the  plaintiff,  to  render  the  victory  a  harren 
one  should  the  plaintiff  win,  and,  more  than  all,  to 
deter  and  discourage  others  from  like  proceedings. 
The  result  was  that  parties  aggrieved  preferred  to 
bear  the  ills  they  had,  deeming  it  more  profitable,  to 
themselves  at  least,  to  let  the  roads  alone,  than  ily  to 
other  ills  they  knew  not  of.  Notice  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Warner,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  commission 
in  1885,  before  the  senate  committee: 

Mn.  Warner:  .  .  .  There  was  no  way  uaJer  the  old  law- 
whereby  lie  (Ihe  commiseioner)  could  bring  a  Biiit.  .  .  .  But  he 
coulil  simply  rufer  Ihe  iisrtiea  to  a  way  iu  which  they  might  pro- 
cee<l.  The  trouble  was  that  ihe  parties  could  not  hold  an  action 
against  tlie  railroad  companies. 

The  Cuaikman:  Thoy  were  left  to  their  own  reauorcee  after  the 
commissioners  found  out  what  the  trouble  was? 

Mr.  Warnek:    Yea,  sir. 

Srnator  Harris:  Aa  a  general  rule,  or  invariably,  the  citizen 
conclu'led  Iliat  he  could  not  afford  to  litigate  with  the  railroad 

Mr.  Warnbr:  Yes,  sir.  bometimee  he  would  write  back  and 
think  that  the  conimiasioner  did  not  amount  to  much,  and  we  had 
belter  have  BOmetliing  else. 

Senator  Harris:  But,  as  a  matter  fact,  did  the  parties  generally 
BQe,  or  did  any  of  them  eue? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  know  of  but  two  suits;  both  of  those  parties  won. 
I  have  a,  letter  on  file  now  from  a  man  up  oa  the  Northern  PaciBc. 
The  expense  of  litigation  was,  I  think,  thrte  times  what  be  gained 
from  the  company. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  was  true  in  the  other 
western  states,  and  in  Illinois  in  particular.  Matters 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  only  sturdy  and  forci- 
ble methods,  such  as  were  adopted  in  Illinois,  could 
have  "allayed  the  gathering  storm  of  indignation" 
which  such  abuses  and  tyranny  had  aroused.     The 

'Testimony,  Senate  Committee,  1885,  p.  1354. 

•The  Eailroad  Law  of  1874. 
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railroads  resisted  every  effort  of  the  commission  to 
execute  the  new  law  until  the  question  which  had 
been  raised  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  was  judicially  determined  by  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court.  And  when  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  commission  to  Sx  rates'  the  railroads 
acquiesced  unwillingly  at  first,  but  gradually  mod- 
erated their  tone  and  manner,  and  assumed  a  radi- 
cally different  attitude  toward  both  the  community 
and  the  coEomission. 

It  was  while  awaiting  the  determination  of  its 
authority  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  commission 
of  1877  put  the  Massachusetts  principle  of  arbitration 
in  practice.  Although  there  was  no  such  power 
granted  to  jt  by  law,  yet,  by  an  implied  power,  the 
commissioners  constituted  themselves,  upon  their 
own  motion,  a  board  of  arbitration  to  bear  complaints. 
This  proved  timely  and  very  satisfactory,  as  the 
numerous  cases  submitted  to  them  received  speedy 
adjustment. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  there  were 
forty-seven  formal  complaints  brought  before  the 
commission,  of  which  twenty-five  were  of  extortion, 
thirteen  of  unjust  discrimination,  six  of  both,  and 
three  for  other  reasons.  All  of  these  were  settled  by 
the  commission.  Where  the  railroads  were  decided 
against  they  promptly  responded  to  the  decision  of 
the  commission.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  this  same 
year  affirmed  the  right  of  the  legislature  of  a  state 
to  regulate  rates  of  freight  and  fare  by  means  of  its 
commission. 

■C.  B.  &  Q.  K.  R.  vs.  lown,  94'U.  S.,  p.  155. 
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In  1884  tbe  number  of  cases  had  been  reduced  to 
.  three,  each  of  which  concerned  the  question  of  unjust 
discrimination.  There  is  no  record  of  any  complaint 
'either  of  extortion  or  unjust  discrimination  in  1885. 
But  the  peace  was  short,  the  railroads  having  found 
a  new  argument  by  which  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sion might  be  neutralized.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic 
was  interstate,  and  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  state  had  the  right  to  regulate  it  in  the  absence 
of  federal  legislation.  When  a  test  case'  was  brought 
before  the  federal  court' it  was  decided  that  "it  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  this  court  that  a  statute  of  a  state, 
which  attempts  to  regulate  the  fares  and  charges  by 
railroad  companies  within  its  limits,  foe  a  transpor- 
tation which  constitutes  a  part  of  commerce  among 
the  states,  is  a  valid  law."  The  railroads  thus  found 
themselves  again  practically  free,  and  hurled  defi- 
ance at  the  commissions.  The  latter  found  them- 
selves checkmated  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
until  Congress,  which  alone  had  the  power,  should 
act,  the  abuses  must  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
year  1887,  however,  brought  to  the  people,  not  only 
of  Illinois,  but  of  the  whole  country,  the  much 
needed  relief  in  the  form  of  a  national  commission. 
We  may  now  ask,  what  are  the  results  which  tbe 
Illinois  commission  has  accomplished  ?  They  are 
quite  obvious.  It  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
effecting  a  reduction  in  rates  throughout  the  state, 
especially  at  non-competing  points,  where  its  benefits 
are  most  clearly  seen.     It  has  brought  the  railroads 

'  Wabash,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  tb.  Illinoia,  118  U.  S.,  657.  t  -■  v  pi- I/'a.^'J/"  l!-Vv<  V\ 
'The  Chief  Justice  find  Justices  Bradley  and  Grsy  dissented.  y 

Justice  Miller  rendered  tlie  opinion  for  the  majority. 
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to  a  better  underBtanding  with  the  people;  and  a 
sounder  spirit  exists  between  them,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  state  is  enjoying  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  free  from  the  turmoil  of  hostile  litigation. 

While  no  state  has  gone  further  in  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  railroads,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Iowa,  yet  her  roads  have  been  among  the 
most  prosperous;  their  stock  is  quoted  with  the  high- 
est upon  the  market,  and  the  service  they  render  is 
not  excelled  in  this  country.  But  for  all  this  the 
system  is  not  to  be  considered  perfect.  The  com- 
mission itself  is  well  aware  that  the  law  in  some  of 
its  provisions  is  too  inflexible  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  interests  of  the  conomonwealth  as  a  whole  too 
roughly,  at  times,  leaving  too  little  discretion  to  be 
exercised  by  the  board.  However,  as  time  goes  on, 
through  expansion  and  tentative  legislation,  these 
faults  will  be  eliminated. 

Thus  we  have  the  Illinois  system  of  regulation 
contrasted  with  the  Massachusetts  system  of  super- 
vision and  recommendation.'  The  former  has  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  states  of  the  West  and  South, 
the  latter  by  the  states  of  the  East. 

The  commission  system  has  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment, and  has  now  become  an  accepted  agency  of 
administration  and  a  permanent  feature  in  our  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  there  are  thirty  states  in 
which  commissions  are  established  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  best  thought  of  the  country  has  decided  in 
favor  of  this  system  as  the  most  efficient  instrument 
of  regulation.  These  thirty  commissions  are  pat- 
terned after  one  or  the  other  types  described  above. 
In  two  other  states  the  system  has  been  tried  and  is 

'  Vida  Appendix  A  for  fullness  of  detail. 
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now  abandoned.  During  the  past  year  the  states 
of  Texas  and  North  Carolina  and  the  territory  of 
Arizona  have  established  commissions;  the  Colorado 
commission  has  been  re-established,  and  the  commis- 
sion of  Florida  abolished.  The  remaining  states  and 
territories  have  thus  far  taken  no  steps  toward  the 
regulation  of  the  railroads  within  their  borders.  The 
various  characteristics,  special  and  effective  features 
of  the  commissions  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  discussion  of  their  weaknesses  and  defects,  belong 
more  properly  to  the  second  part  of  this  paper.  A 
single  point  remains  to  be  noticed  here:  That  the 
present  commission  system,  in  its  generic  sense,  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  growth  both  gradual  and 
steady,  and  not  by  chance,  or,  as  one  author  declared, 
by  a  "happy  guees.'"  It  has  arisen  and  been  devel- 
oped not  by  the  assumption  of  power,  but  by  the 
accumulation  of  it;  not  from  theory  but  from  neces- 
sity; not  because  wanted  by  any  particular  industrial 
class  or  section,  but  because  needed  and  demanded 
by  the  whole  social,  political,  and  industrial  order  of 
society  of  the  entire  nation.  Nor  has  it  maintained 
itself  without  a  struggle.  The  results  which  it  has 
already  attained  bespeak  for  it  a  brighter  future. 
Who  can  estimate  its  possibilities! 

3. — Interstate  Commission. 
Returning  to  the  history  of  the  Illinois  commis- 
sion, it  will  be  remembered  that,  on  account  of  the 
interstate  character  of  the  larger  part  of  the  traffic, 
the  commissions  found  themselves  again  powerless  to 
prevent  the  evils  that  prevailed,  and  that  relief  came 
in  1887,  once  more  restoring  confidence,  order  and 
'Testimony,  Senate  Select  Committee,  18B5,  p.  1S02. 
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obedience  to  the  laws.  How  this  was  brought  about 
demaDds  attention  before  closing  this  part  of  the 
paper. 

Previous  to  1887  Congress  had  been  silent  upon  the 
regulation  of  the  railroads  as  far  as  the  passing  of 
any  laws  was  concerned.  The  only  acts  to  its  credit 
were,'  one  in  1866  authorizing  railroads  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  freight  from  one  state'  to  another  or 
through  sBTeral  states,  to  secure  compeuBation  for 
the  same,  and  to  connect  with  other  roads  so  as  to 
form  continuous  lines;  and  another  in  1873  prohib- 
iting interstate  linee  or  vessels,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  Block  from  state  to  state  from  confining 
the  same  in  cars,  boats,  or  otherwise  for  more  than 
twenty-eight  hours  consecutively  without  unloading 
for  purposes  of  food  and  rest  for  five  consecutive 
hours.  Ever  since  the  Granger  agitation  in  the  West, 
however,  the  matter  of  regulation  had  constantly 
been  before  CongreBS.  The  House  passed  bills  on  the 
subject  and  so  did  the  Senate,  but  any  agreement  on 
the  matter  seemed  to  be  beyond  reach. 

At  length,  on  the  one  band,  in  view  of  the  various 
forms  of  discrimination'  and  other  evil  practices;  in 
view  of  the  differing  opinions  of  the  highest  tribunal 
upon  the  questions  of  state  and  federal  powers  in 
the  absence  of  positive  congressional  legislation;'  in 

'Senate  Committee,  Report,  p.  38. 

'KidaDabneyt  "PublicBegulationof  BbjIwrvb,"  p.23B.  Also/nM 
C.  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  B.  B.  Co.  "Seconii  Aonual  Report  of  Intcretate 
Commerce  CommisBion." 

'Cases:  Chicago,  Burlington  tc  Quincy  VB.  Iowa  (94  U.  8.  155); 
Peik  vs.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  (94  U.  S.  164);  Ball- 
road  Co.  va.  Hannan!94  U.S.  485.);  Hall  vs.  DeCuir(95  TJ.  8.  415); 
Wm.  Kaiser  vs.  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.;  Carton  &  Co.  va.  Illi- 
noia  Central  Railway  Co.  (5ti  lovraljl);  People  ot  Illinois  vs. Wabash, 
St.  L.  &  P.  Ey.  Co.  Opinion  by  Justice  Miller.  Also,  "Constitutional 
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view  of  the  inability  of  state  commissions  to  right 
the  wrongs  everywhere  existing;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  view  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  state 
commissions  to  deal  with  certain  classes  of  cases  and 
certain  forms  of  regulation  and  inspection  within 
their  own  jurisdiction;  and  finally,  urged  by  the  pres- 
sure of  public  sentiment,  national  in  extent,  for  con- 
gressional action  to  complement  state  legislation  and 
state  administration — "Congress  did  act." 

In  the  fall  of  1884  Congress  set  about  drawing  up 
proposals  for  legislation.  The  House  in  1884-1S85 
passed  the  Reagan  Bill,  introduced  in  1878,  but  the 
Senate  rejected  it,  substituting  in  its  place  a  more 
moderate  bill.  The  House  failed  to  agree  to  this  and 
nothing  was  accomplished.  A  conference  was  then 
asked  for,  and  a  temporary  agreement  was  reached 
by  appointing  a  committee  of  investigation  which 
was  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between  the 
several  states.  The  president  of  the  Senate  on 
March  21,  1885,  appointed  as  a  committee.  Senators 
Cullom  (chairman).  Miller,  Piatt,  Gorman,  and  Har- 
ris, in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  17th.'  This  committee  held  its  first 
session  for  the  taking  of  testimony  in  New  York 
city.  May  10,  1886.  Previously  a  circular*  contain- 
ing fifteen  questions  had  been  sent  out  over  the  entire 
country  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
subject  and  to  secure  the  best  ideas  and  opinions 
possible  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

Limitations,"  by  JuJgeCooley,  p.  183.  Additional  Cases  cited;  Pen- 
sacola  Tel.  Co.  va.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  (96  U.  S.  Bept-l;  Insur- 
ance Co.  vs.  Morse  (20  Wal.  445);  Brown  vs.  Houston  (114  V.  8.  622). 

'Testimony,  Senate  Committee,  p.  1. 

'Testimony,  Senat«  Committee  p.  2. 
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Mr.  John  D,  Kernan,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
railroad  commiBsioD,  was  the  first  person  called  upon 
to  state  his  views.  Other  members  of  the  commission, 
prominent  business  men  and  able  lawyers,  followed. 
From  New  York  the  committee  removed  its  investi- 
gation to  Boston,  then  to  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
other  western  cities;  taking  testimony  from  railroad 
conmiissiouers,  business  men,  farmers,  shippers, 
lawyers  and  officials  of  various  organizations.  Testi- 
mony was  received  from  such  men  as  Simon  Sterne, 
Albert  Fink,  A.  T.  Hadley,  George  R.  Blanchard, 
Edward  Atkinson,  H.  V.  Poor,  Marshall  Field,  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  names  represent  the  best  econ- 
omic thought  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Whenever  personal  visitation  was  impos- 
sible or  impracticable  a  voluminous  correspondence 
secured  the  opinions  desired.  After  taking  1466 
pages  of  testimony  and  247  pages  of  reported  corre- 
spondence, and  after  a  thorough  study  of  state  consti- 
tutions, railroad  laws  and  statutes,  the  committee 
submitted  its  report  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
made  in  the  Senate  on  the  second  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 188S,  The  paramount  question  before  the  first 
session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  was  not  whether 
or  no  any  legislation  should  be  enacted,  for  it  was 
evident  that  something  must  be  done;  but  what 
should  be  the  scope  of  the  legislation  proposed  and 
the  best  method  by  which  it  could  bo  administered. 
Senator  Cullom  in  one  of  his  public  utterances  about 
that  time  said:' 

"It  may  Dot  be  inappropriate  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  cliepr- 
ing  prospect  Tor  securing  the  enactment  of  national  legislation  upon 
thissubject  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress 

'Iowa  Railroad  Commission  Report,  1886,  p.  40. 
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.  .  .  Knowing  the  justice  of  the  popular  demand  for  some  leg- 
islation on  the  subject,  iny  chief  anxiety  lias  been  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  some  law  that  would  make  a  beginning  in  placing 
some  reBtrictions  upon  the  nonduct  of  railroad  corporations  in  their 
deaiinge  with  the  public,  whether  all  its  provisiona  fully  met  my 
approval  or  not.  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  soon  to  meet  will  come  together  with  an 
earnest  detmmination  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  as 
will  commend  itself  in  its  main  features  to  their  beet  judgment" 

It  was  a  time  which  called  for  calm  judgment  and 
wise  statesmanship.  No  Congress  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  had  had  a  greater  industrial  question 
to  solve.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee were  crystalized  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Bill  which  passed  the  House  on  January  21,  1887,  by 
a  sweeping  vote  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  to 
forty-one.  It  bad  passed  the  Senate  the  previous 
week,  January  14,  by  a  vote  of  forty-five  to  fifteen. 
Scarcely  any  opposition  was  shown;  what  there  was 
came  mainly  from  the  Pacific  slope  and  from  the 
bond-holding  and  stock-holding  sections  around  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  heavy  majority 
for  the  bill  attested  the  strength  of  the  demand  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  President  Cleveland  i^igned 
the  bill  February  4,  1887,  and  it  took  effect  sixty 
days  after  its  passage.  The  names  of  the  national 
commissioners  and  thtsir  functions  are  too  well 
known  to  require  mention  here.  The  effect  of  the 
act  during  the  first  six  months  may  be  shown  by 
quoting  from  Judge  Cooley's  address  before  the  Bos- 
ton Merchants'  Association.'     He  saidr* 

"  There  were  indeed  some  objections  made  to  it  (Int«r8tiite  Com- 
merce Act)  immediately  after  ila  paxeage  as  well  as  before,  hnt  when 
it  was  given  effect  it  was  found,  quite  to  the  surprise  ot  some  who 
had  prophesied  dissBterto  the  railroads  from  it  that  the  disasterdid 

'.lanuary  8,  IS89. 

'  Vide  Address,  p.  4. 
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not  follow.  Indeed,  for  six  monthe  or  more  nfter  the  act  took  effect 
it  was  geDerally  conceded  it  helped  the  railroails  instead  of  barmiog 
them.  They  gained  in  revenue  from  the  anti-dlscriminBtingclausee 
more  than  they  loet  from  the  prohibition  of  the  greater  chBrpeaiipon 
the  ehoiter  haul.  Everyone  ought  to  liave  been  gratified  with  this, 
because  the  gain  lo  the  roads  was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public;  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  their  advantage,  because  it  was 
again  resulting  principally  from  taking  away  unfair  advantages 
which  before  were  benefitting  favored  persons  at  the  expense  of 
others  upon  whom  the  burden  was  proportionally  increased." 

And  again  he  says:  "The  period  during  which 
the  law  operated  most  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads 
was  precisely  that  during  which  its  provisions  were 
best  observed." 

The  railroads  found  the  law  by  no  means  so  for- 
midable as  they  had  imagined  it  would  be:  in  fact, 
not  formidable  at  all,  but  helpful.  However,  dis- 
crimination did  not  wholly  cease,  nor  were  all  the 
diseases  in  the  body  of  commerce  cured  as  the  most 
sanguine  promoters  of  the  law  bad  anticipated.  As 
rapidly  as  one  method  of  evading  the  law  was  stop- 
ped, another  was  found  to  exist  quite  as  dangerous 
as  the  first.  Secret  rebates,  underhilling  and  other 
devices  came  into  play  after  the  act  was  passed. 
Amendments  to  the  law'  and  the  rulings  of  the  com- 
mission from  time  to  time  have  declared  against 
these,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  many  evils  in 
number  and  kind  still  exist.  What  does  it  indi- 
cate? It  indicates  two  things;  First,  an  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  law  itself;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  sources  of  trouble  that  have  never 
been  attacked  by  reformers  nor  stopped  by  legisla- 
tion. The  interstate  law  lacks  power — "reforma- 
tory power."  "One  who  investigates  railroad  dis- 
c  13:    "  Third  Annual  Report  of 
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orders,"  says  Judge  Cooley,  "will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  them,  though  plainly  opposed  to  the 
Bpirit  of  tho  law,  may  still  be  practiced  legally." 
Little  by  little,  year  by  year,  the  spirit,  of  the  act 
is  being  crystalized  into  definite  prohibitory  clauses, 
and  increased  powers  are  being  bestowed  upon  the 
commission.  The  tendency,  as  observed  from  the 
third  annual  report  (1889),  is  to  bring  all  the  dis- 
turbing influences  which  at  present  check  the  free 
operation  of  the  law  more  and  more  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Some  of  these  disturbing  forces  are: 
Local  roads  doing  occasional  interstate  business, 
though  claiming  to  be  state  roads;  express  com- 
panies, water  means  of  transportation,  and  scalper 
business. 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  regulating  the  transportation  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  not  yet  complete.  The  com- 
mission system  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  possi- 
bilities. A  wide  field  exists  in  which  to  exercise  its 
potential  powers  and  test  its  ability  and  strength. 
The  end  and  aim  of  the  commission  system  of  regu- 
lation, both  state  and  national,  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  both  are  yet  to  be  wrought  out — as  the 
present  success  has  been^by  gradual  changes,  ten- 
tative measures,  steady  growth  toward  uniformity, 
harmony  and  cooperation.  Its  history,  however, 
proves  its  permanency,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  regulation  by  commission  is  a  sound  policy, 
requiring  expansion  to  secure  perfection. 

We  have  traced  the  development  of  railway  regu- 
lation through  its  three  historical  and  logical  stages. 
The  first  we  have  seen  to  be  marked  by  freedom 
from  interference;  the  second  was  a  period  of  general 
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laws  and  statutes,  and  competition  was  relied  on 
as  the  sole  regulator  of  railroad  disorders;  the  third 
is  the  period  of  state  interference,  state  and  interstate 
commissions  having  been  established  to  administer 
the  laws.  It  is  hoped  that  within  this  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  fourth  period  may  be  added 
which  will  be  marked  by  the  cooperation  of  state  and 
national  commissions. 

The  movement  has  already  begun.  Id  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  this  paper  we  shall  discuss  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  step  and  how  through  its  means  effi- 
ciency in  railroad  regulation  and  management  may 
be  secured.  4^ 


II. 

Thk  Steps  Necessary  to  Secure  Greater 
Efficiency. 

In  the  preceding  historical  sketch  we  have  sur- 
veyed the  growth  and  development  of  railroad  regu- 
lation and  control  in  the  United  States  trom  its 
beginnings  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have 
observed  how  the  two  principles  of  arbitration  and 
supervision  combined  for  the  first  time  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts system,  have  been  developed  in  the  various 
state  railroad  commissions  in  general  throughout  the 
country;  and,  in  addition  to  these  principles,  we 
have  seen  the  principle  of  regulation  engrafted  into 
the  commissions  of  the  West,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Illinois  commission  in  particular.  We  have  also 
sketched  the  growing  power  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves, and  have  marked  the  steady  increase  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  controlling  them,  until  it  became 
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crystalized  in  a  national  railroad  commission  pat- 
terned after  what  was  best  in  the  state  commis- 
sions and  created  complementary  thereto.  And 
finally,  from  the  observation  of  these  historical  facts, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  the  commission 
system  we  find,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  true 
policy  of  regulation  of  the  railroad  industry;  that 
it  is  a  permanent  feature  of  our  administrative 
machinery;  and  that,  if  perfected,  it  would  effec- 
tively meet  the  present  needs  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
future  wants  of  our  rapidly  developing  industrial 
society. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  in  whwt  ways  the  com- 
mission system  may  be  perfected  and  to  propose  a 
plan  of  coordinated  action  by  the  various  state 
commissions  in  conjunction  with  the  interstate  com- 
mission, whereby  greater  efficiency  in  railroad  regu- 
lation and  control  may  be  secured.  In  order  to 
bring  the  discussion  plainly  before  us,  two  questions 
are  proposed,  namely: 

1.  How  are  state  commissions  to  be  rendered  more 
effective  ? 

2.  How  may  the' cooperation  of  state  and  national 
commissions  be  most  beneficially  realized? 

The  first  step  has  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
the  commissions  themselves;  the  second  with  their 
relation  to  one  another.  In  the  first  the  matter  of 
uniformity  is  desirable  rather  than  essential;  in  the 
second  it  is  both  desirable  and  essential. 

A.  How  are  State  Commissions  to  be  Rendered 
More  Effective? 

The  good  results  and  lasting  benefits  of  state  com- 
missions are  manifiest,  and  from  their  reports  it  would 
seem  that  the  highest  possible  success  has  been  well- 
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nigh  attained.  But,  as  we  have  previously  shown, 
the  goal  of  success  has  not  been  reached.  Even 
if  it  were  to  be  assumed  that  the  present  commis- 
sions were  sufficiently  effective  at  the  time  they  were 
created,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are 
effective  now.  Some  of  the  greatest  changes  of  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  been  manifested  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  So  great  and  far-reaching  has  been 
their  influence  that  they  are  equivalent,  in  their 
effects,  to  a  revolution.  While  new  methods  and 
machinery  are  required  to  carry  on  the  mechanical 
management  of  the  industry,  so  likewise  is  more 
effective  machinery  needed  in  the  government  to 
regulate  and  control  the  industry. 

The  commission  system  in  its  present  state,  handed 
down  from  a  past  near  in  time  but  remote  in  means 
and  methods,  is  utterly  inefficient  and  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  expanded  trade  and  commerce 
of  to-day.  We  have  convincing  evidence  of  this  in 
the  fact  that  destructive  rate  wars  frequently  occur, 
extending  through  a  long  period  of  time  and  cover- 
ing a  vast  territory;  that  complaints  pour  in  by  the 
hundred  to  some  of  our  state  commissions  and  to  the 
interstate  commission;  that  these  complaints  are  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  already  the  commissions  as 
well  as  the  courts  are  burdened  with  overwork;  that 
secrecy,  double  dealing  and  many  other  evil  prac- 
tices flourish  so  luxuriantly  in  the  railroad  industry; 
and  that  a  sort  of  smothered  jealously  and  ungov- 
ernable fear  run  through  society  toward  the  great 
railroad  corporations. 

Id  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs  two  things  are 
evident.  First,  we  lack  machinery  to  carry  out  the 
laws;  and  second,  we  lack  power  and  force  behind 
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the  machinery  to  make  it  do  its  work  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  lack  of  power  to  enforce  the  laws. 
It  would  seem  that  there  were  laws  enough,  but  a 
law  is  good  for  nothing  unless  it  is  enforced.  The 
confession  is  plainly  and  frankly  made  by  the  Cul- 
lom  committee  in  their  report,  page  40,  that — 

"  If  the  law  as  it  now  elands,  and  as  it  has  over  and  over  again 
been  interpreted  by  the  courts,  in  relation  to  the  legal  status  and 
duties  of  railroads  towards  the  public,  were  enforced,  there  would 
be  no  occBsioQ  Tor  either  the  states  or  the  national  government  to 
take  any  action  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  either 

state  or  interstate.    But  the  law  is  not  enforced and 

the  experience  of  all  states  and  nations  where  railroads  have  been 
built  shows  that  the  people  cannot  with  safety  rely  upon  the  ordi- 
nary common  law  remedies  to  protect  them  against  unjoet  ctiacri- 
mloationand  extortion.'" 

The  machinery  in  th^  form  of  commissions,  created 
by  a  large  number  of  the  states  of  the  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  laws  in  respect  to  the 
railroads  is  not  effective.  If  it  were,  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  law  would  become  less  frequent.  That 
it  is  not  effective  is  due  in  part  to  the  construction  of 
commissions  themselves,  more  largely  perhaps  to 
the  need  of  power,  and  behind  the  power  a  strong 
public  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  is 
also  largely  due,  as  will  be  shown,  to  the  lack  of 
harmony  and  uniformity;  wherein  lie  the  real  elements 
of  strength  and  efficiency;  elements  which  are  nec- 
essary, not  only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  also 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  railroads,  and  for  the 
social  development  and  industrial  progress  of  the 
nation. 

1.  A  careful  study  of  the  tables  presented  as  an 
appendix  to  this  paper  will  be  found  instructive  and 

■Beport  of  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
January  IS,  1886. 
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convincing.  The  first  characteristic  that  will  be 
noticed  is  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  much  of 
the  data  exhibited;  but  after  careful  observation 
Bufficient  uniformity  will  be  found  to  serve  as  an 
encouragement  for  more  determined  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  various  states  toward  the  same  end. 
From  the  first  observation  we  hope  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  room  for  and  need  of  reform;  from  the 
the  second  we  deduce  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
more  general  establishment  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity, £ind  we  hope  to  show  that  it  can  be  secured 
easily  by  means  of  periodical  conferences  of  railroad 
commissioners. 

That  the  differences  in  the  state  commission 
laws  may  be  made  more  apparent,  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  loose  legislation  more  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  necessity  for  reform  urged,  let 
us  examine  the  tables  somewhat  in  detail. 

It  is  to  be  noticed'  that  thirty-four  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union  have  established  and  still  main- 
tain railroad  commissions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  four  of  these  states,  niimely — Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Kew  Jersey  and  Indiana — the  commis- 
sion is  composed  simply  of  state  officers,  whose  duty 
it  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  collect  statistics  respecting 
railroads;  in  New  Jersey  and  Indiana,  to  assess  rail- 
road property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation;  and  to 
perform  both  functions  in  Arkansas.  In  two  other 
states,  not  included  in  the  enumeration  just  made, 
commissions  have  existed  until  recently.  Florida 
and  Tennessee  are  the  only  states  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  commissions  in  which  the  system  has  been 
tried  and  is  now  abandoned.     In  these  cases  it  must 

'  Vide  Appendix.    Table  I. 
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be  said,  the  Bjstem  was  abandoned  rather  on  account 
of  certain  technicalities  in  the  law  and  the  indisposi- 
tion or  political  treachery  of  the  legislature  than  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  commission 
system  itself.  These  thirty-four  state  commissions 
are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  their  powers 
and  duties.  The  division  is  made  mainly  upon  the 
power  to  fix  rates,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  indeed  possible,  to  draw  a  distinct  line  upon  any 
such  absolute  basis.  The  points  observed  are:  the 
power  to  make  classifications;  the  power  to  institute 
proceedings  to  enforce  decisions;  whether  or  not 
rates  are  limited  by  statute;  and,  whether  or  not  the 
prescribed  or  implied  powers  have  been  exercised. 

The  order  in  which  the  groups  appear  has  been 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  period  of  their  establish- 
ment, for  general  convenience  in  making  up  the 
tables,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  first  group  contains  those  commissions  whose 
duties  are  supervisory,  and  whose  powers  are  advi- 
sory. The  Massachusetts  commission  serves  best  as 
the  type  because  it  includes  most  of  the  features  of 
this  group  and  stands  first  in  point  of  establishment 
among  recent  commissions.'  The  states  with  com- 
missions belonging  to  this  group  are,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  Maine,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Bhode  Island,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Arizona  and  Colorado,  making  a  total  of 
thirteen. 

The  second  group  contains  those  conomissioDS 
whose  powers,  in  addition  to  those  exercised  by  the 
commissions  of  the  first  group,  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  regulative  in  character.  To  this  group  belong 

'  Vid»  Part  I,  p.  25. 
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the  commissions  of  Illinois, '  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  California,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Korth  Pakota, 
South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Texas  and  North 
Carolina,  making  a  total  of  seventeen. 

The  third  group  comprises  the  conunissions  of 
Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Indiana, 
making  a  total  of  four.  This  group  has  been  formed 
more  especially  fov  completeness  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deriving  from  its  data  any  governing  prin- 
ciple that  would  effect  the  changes  hereinafter  pro- 
posed. 

A  fourth  group  has  been  added  also  for  complete- 
ness. It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  two  states 
whose  commissions  have  been  abolished,  the  remain- 
ing nine  states  and  four  territories,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  that  have  never  adopted  the  commission 
system  in  any  form,  and  that  have  only  a  few  brief, 
meagre  and  worthless  laws  relating  to  the  manaj^e- 
ment  of  the  railroads. 

Not  oiily  do  the  tables,  as  a  whole,  reveal  the 
great  lack  of  uniformity,  but  the  same  fact  will  be 
disclosed  by  a  closer  study  of  each  particular  group. 
Though  classified  according  to  some  leading  func- 
tion or  power,  each  commission  differs  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  from  every  other  in  the  same  group 
with  itself.*  This  dissimilarity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  commissions,  created  by  laws  taken  verbatim 

'Serves  as  the  type  of  the  eecond  group  for  the  same  reason  as 
Masaachusetta  of  tbe  first. 

'The  difflcaltj'  of  making  a  perfectly  accurate  claseification  from 
ench  a  het«rogeneous  collection  of  fnnctionB,  duties  and  laws  is 
apparent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact, 
however,  in  support  of  tbe  argument  for  greater  homogeneity  and 
uniformity. 
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from  the  statute  books  of  another  state,  have  been 
granted  additional  powers,  their  duties  increased  or 
perhaps  decreased,  or  their  powers  unused  have 
rendered  them  partially  paralyzed  or  entirely  worth- 
less instruments  of  administration;  so  that  they 
appear  to-day  to  differ  in  some  instances  almost  to 
the  degree  of  principle  itself,  although  existing  side 
by  side  in  adjoining  states  and  attempting  to  regu- 
late the  same  traffic  and  to  exercise  their  powers 
towards  the  same  railroad  or  group  of  railroads. 

In  the  matter  of  construction,  with  which  the  first 
table  deals,  notice  the  differences,  as  shown  by  the 
data,  in  the  number  of  persons  constituting  the  com- 
mission in  the  various  states.  In  Rhode  Island, 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  four  other  states  one  is  the  num- 
ber, while  in  most  of  the  states  it  is  three.  The 
number  is  not  made  to  depend,  in  any  case,  upon  the 
necessity  for  such  officers  nor  upon  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  else  Ohio  would  demand  three, 
Vermont,  one;  the  Ohio  commissioner  having  to  in- 
spect and  report  upon  7,797.15  miles  of  road  or  4,94 
per  cent.'  of  the  total  mileage,  and  the  Vermont 
commission,  composed  of  three  men,  on  1,013.54 
miles  or  .64  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage;  nor  is  the 
number  of  commissioners  made  to  depend  upon  the 
number  of  square  miles  of  territory  per  mile  of  line, 
else  Michigan  would  have  three  and  Massachusetts 
one,  since  Michigan  has  68,916  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  Massachusetts  8,316,  while  Michigan  has 
6,783.59  and  Massachusetts  2,072.76  miles  of  road,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  eight  and  sixty -nine  hundredths  square 
miles  to  one  mjir"**  mile  of  road  in  Michigan,  and 

'Second  Annual  Report  of  Interstate  Ootnmerce  Commissio&'e 
SUtisticat  Bureau  (1S89)  p.  11. 
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four  and  one  hundreth  to  a  mile  of  road  in  MaBsa- 
chusetts. 

Similarly  it  can  be  shown  that  the  number  is  not 
^  according  to  population,  density  of  traffic  nor,  indeed, 
according  to  any  principle  whatsoever,  but  simply 
laccording  to  the  fancy  of  the  framers  of  the  law  and 
„,/|Beemingly  without  any  regard  to  the  greatness  of 
fthe  interests  involved. 

In  choosing  the  railroad  commission  it  is  customary 
in  a  majority  of  the  states  for  the  governor  to  appoint 
and  the  senate  to  confirm.  In  some  states:  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  in  those  states  whose  commissioners 
are  purely  state  officers,  it  is  left  with  the  people  to 
elect  the  commission  by  popular  vote;  while  in  Kansas 
the  state  officers  select  the  board,  and  in  Nebraska 
the  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general  and  the  audi- 
tor appoint  one  secretary  each  and  the  three  secre- 
taries constitute  the  board  of  transportation.  In 
Virginia  the  general  assembly  chooses  the  commis- 
sioner; in  Wisconsin  the  people  elect  one.  Illinois 
and  Georgia  may  boast  of  their  uniformity  in  com- 
mission legislation,  but  the  Illinois  commissioners 
may  be  removed  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor, 
while  ia  Georgia  the  governor  can  only  suspend; 
removal  must  take  place  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature.  In  California  the  commis- 
sioners are  elected  one  from  each  of  the  three  districts 
into  which  the  state  is  divided;  in  South  Carolina 
they  are  chosen  by  the  governor  from  specified  dis- 
tricts; and  in  Mississippi  the  legislature  chooses  one 
from  each  supfreme  court  district. 

Observe  also  the  data  respecting  the  terms  of  office. 
These  vary  from  two  years  in  Vermont  to  six  years 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    In  about  one-half  of 
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the  states  the  term  of  office  is  two  years;  in  Iowa  it 
is  three;  in  Alabama  four;  in  New  York  five;  in 
Missouri  six.  Among  the  states  of  the  6rst  group 
alone  one  finds  Ohio  with  one  commissioner  for  two 
years;  Rhode  Island,  one  commissioner  for  three 
years;  Vermont,  three  for  two  years;  Massachusetts, 
three  for  three  years;  Connecticut,  three  for  four 
years;  and  New  York,  three  for  five  years.' 

In  some  of  the  states  the  commissioners  are  turned 
adrift  together,  in  others  one  retires  each  year  or 
every  two  years  as  the  case  may  be,  subject,  to  be 
sure,  to  reappointment  or  reelection;  but  in  any 
event  disturbing  the  harmony  and  impairing  or  des- 
troying the  solidarity  of  the  commission  itself.* 

Let  the  question  here  be  raised:  What  could  such 
commissions  do  under  a  system  of  cooperation,  where 
the  success  of  the  state  depends  so  much  upon  the 
efficiency  and  experience  of  its  railroad  commis- 
sioners Y 

These  various  commissioners  draw  salaries  ranging 
from  1500  to  $8,000.  These  salaries  are  fixed  neither 
according  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  nor  the 
amount  of  work  really  done,  nor  according  to  any 
marked  and  superior  ability  in  the  men  themselves. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  governor  appoints  one  commis- 
sioner at  $600  per  year;  in  Ohio  the  governor  appoints 
one  at  $2,000  per  year;  in  New  York  the  governor 
appoints  three  commissionerB  at  $8,000'  per  year  each, 
for  the  term  of  five  years;  in  Georgia  the  governor 
appoints  three  at  $2,500  per  year  for  six  years.     In 

'  Vide  Appendix.    Table  I. 

'  VitU  C.  F.  Adama'e  "  Railroads,  their  Origin  and  ProblemB." 
Note  p.  lU. 

^Tbis  ia  the  highest  salary  paid  any  state  officer,  except  the  gov- 
,   ernor.  in  New  York. 
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California  the  people  elect  three  at  84,000  per  year 
for  four  years;  and  in  Missouri  the  people  elect  three 
at  $3,000  per  year  for  six  years.  In  Massachusetts 
the  president  of  the  commission  receives  a  salary  of 
$4,000,  the  associates  $3,500  each;  in  Alabama  the 
president  receives  $3,500,  the  associates  $3,000  each; 
in  New  Hampshire  the  president  and  his  associates 
receive  respectively  $2,600,  and  $3,000  per  year.  In 
Vermont  the  salary  is  fixed  at  eight  dollars  per  day 
for  working  days;  in  Maine  until  recently  the  com- 
pensation received  by  the  commission  was  five  dollars 
per  day  each;  it  is  now  changed  to  $2,000  per  year 
for  each  member.  In  states  where  the  state  officers 
personally  act  in  the  capacity  of  commissioDers,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  no  additional  compensation 
is  allowed.  In  Nebraska  the  secretaries,  appointed 
by  the  state  officers,  receive  $2,000  per  year  each. 
The  secretary  of  the  New  York  commission  receives 
a  larger  salary  than  the  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
commission  receives,  and  as  large  as  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  commission,  although  the 
latter  position  involves  more  labor  than  the  same 
office  in  any  other  state  railroad  commission  in  this 
country.  The  amount  of  labor  done  by  the  Iowa 
commission  can  be  compared  only  with  that  done  by 
the  interstate  commission,  as  statistics  will  show.' 
The  commissioners  of  Iowa  receive  $3,000  per  year 
each,  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  amount  received 
by  the  New  York  conrniissioners,  and  less  than  half 
the  sum  received  by  the  members  of  the  interstate 
commission. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  salaries  are'  paid  by  the 
state  itself,  but  the  old  idea  is  still  common*  of  sad- 

'  Vide  Appendix.    Table  V. 
'Especially  in  New  England. 
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dling  the  expense  on  the  railroads  as  a  special  tax  in 
proportion  to  gross  receipts,  as  in  Maine;  per  miie,  as 
in  Connecticut;  or  according  to  net  receipts,  £is  in 
New  Hampshire.  Kansas  is  the  only  one  of  the 
western  states  that  follows  the  older  idea  of  assessing 
the  railroads  pro  rata  for  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  her"  commission.  Iowa  did  so  until  1888  when  a 
popular  sentiment  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  payment 
of  salaries  by  the  railroads  brought  the  commission 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  railroads.' 
This  was  changed  when  the  railroad  laws  were 
remodelled  and  salaries  are  now  paid  by  the  state. 

Other  facts  of  deep  interest  and  importance  in 
our  discussion,  shown  by  the  first  table,  are  the 
legal  qualifications  of  commissioners.  One  fault 
with  the  present  state  conmiissions  lies  here.  The 
difficulty  is  not  the  lack  of  uniformity  but  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  any  requirement  in  the 
laws  regarding  the  special  fitness  of  commissioners. 
In  only  three  of  the  commission  states  are  any 
qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  excepting  those 
of  a  political  nature.  Thus  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
states  that  boast  of  railroad  commissions  are  totally 
without  any  safeguards  in  the  form  of  special 
requirements  of  commissioners.  In  Minnesota  the 
law  reads, — "one  must  be  from  the  opposite  party 
from  the  governor;"  in  New  Hampshire  not  more 
than  two  can  be  from  the  same  political  party.  The 
three  states  that  merit  distinction  by  prescribing  a 
standard  of  fitness  for  their  commissioners  are  Con* 
necticut,  Maine  and  Georgia.  In  Connecticut  one 
commissioned  must  be  a  lawyer,  one  a  civil  engineer 
of  ten  years'  practice,  and  one  a  business  man;  in 
■Senate  Committee.    Testimony  p.  1003. 
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Maine  one  must  be  a  lawyer,  one  a  civil  engineer, 
and  one  a  railroad  man;  in  Georgia  one  must  be  a 
lawyer,  one  a  railroad  man,  and  one  a  business  man. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  tbe  differences 
in  the  data  on  the  requirement  of  bonds;  or  on  laws 
forbidding  commissioners  to  hold  stock,  or  to  have 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  roads  of  the  state. 
Scarcely  one-half  of  the  states  require  a  bond,  and 
they  are  nearly  uniform  in  prohibiting  the  holding  of 
stocks  or  bonds  and  any  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads. But  these  laws  have  been  indifferently 
enforced. 

In  the 'second  table,  which  pertains  to  the  powers 
of  commissions,  several  facts  stand  out  prei^minent; 
first,  the  lack  of  uniformity,  which,  if  important  and 
necessary  in  construction  is  vastly  more  essential 
here;  second,  the  helpless  condition  of  some  of  the 
commissions  which  have  the  machinery  and  yet  do  not 
run  for  want  of  power  and  energizing  force  applied 
through  the  law;  and  third,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
preceding,  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
roads are  managed  and  the  liberty  and  license  this 
vast  aggregation  of  industrial  powers  is  accorded;  in 
other  words,  the  too  tenacious  adherence  to  the  prin> 
ciple  of  laissez-faire. 

Let  us  consider  the  main  features  of  the  commis- 
sions, with  respect  to  their  powers  and  duties  in 
detail.  The  commissious  of  Qroup  I,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  possess  the  power  to  fix,  alter  or  revise  rates. 
Massachusetts  has  under  special  act  exercised  tbe 
power  to  revise  rates,  otherwise  she  has  no  power 
whatever  over  rates.  The  Maine  commission,  on  the 
contrary,  has  clearly  defined  power  to  fix  rates  and 
even  to  make  schedules,  but  the  power  has  never 
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been  exercised.  Neither  of  theBe  commissions,  nor 
any  of  the  commissions  of  this  group  has  been  granted 
the  power  to  make  classifications  of  freight  or  passen- 
ger service,  as  is  the  rule  among  the  commissions  of 
Group  II.  The  commissions  of  both  groups  without 
exception  have  power  to  hear  complaints  under  oath, 
which  shows  the  idea  of  their  creation;  and  all  but 
two  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  issue 
subpoenas.  It  may  seem  that  because  the  commis- 
sions have  power  to  do  the  same  things,  this  power 
is  exercised  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Of  those  commissions  that  have  power  to  make  clas- 
sifications of  freight  and  passenger  rates,'  some  do 
not  exercise  the  power,  others  use  sparingly,  while  a 
.few  exercise  the  power  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
I  The  Illinois  commission  divides  the  roads  into  two 
'  /groups  and  fixes  a  separate  schedule  for  each,  making 
,  a  slightly  higher  rate  for  the  less  prosperous  and  least 
favorably  -situated  roads.  In  Iowa  the  roads  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  commission  fixes 
schedules  of  maximum  rates  for  "A"  class  roads;  a 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  higher  on  "B"  class  roads;  and 
on  "C"  class  roads  a  rate  30  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  rates  on  "A"  class  roads.  Bates  are  fixed  on 
the  mileage  basis,  the  unit  being  five  miles;  and 
tables  are  prepared  for  all  distances  between  five 
and  five  hundred  miles.  The  commission  makes 
four  merchandise  classes  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
specified  as  "first,"  "second,"  "third,"  and  "fourth" 
classes;  six  special  carload  classes  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  specified  as  "fifth  class,"  "Class  A,"  "  B," 
"C,"  "D"  and  "E;"  four  carload  classes  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  include  wheat,  corn,  lumber, 
salt,'  etc.;  four  live  stock  classes  per  car;'  and, 
'  Vidt  Note,  p.  61. 
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finally,  three  coal'  clasBCB  per  two  thousand  pounds; 
tbuB  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  classes.  Georgia 
has  a  "standard  freight  tarifE"  which  fixes  maximum 
charges  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  various 
classes  of  freight  per  each  ten  miles  up  to  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles;  and  in  addition  a  number  of 
special  rates  on  leading  products,  making  twenty-two 
classes  in  all.  All  modifications  are  made  upon  a 
percentage  basis  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
commission.  Passenger  fares  are  fixed  at  three  cents 
per  mile  except  on  five  roads,  on  which  the  rate  is 
four  or  five  cents.  Their  uniform  classification  accom- 
panying the  schedule  consists  of  a  series  of  thirty 
general  freight  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  changes  necessary  from  their 
standards  averages  about  ten  per  year.* 

'Note:  TheclauesuDder  this  head  include  the  transporUtioiioI 
commodities,  rb  follows: — 

)Bt,    Wheat,  flour,  millet,' flax-seed. 

2nd.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  other  grain  and  mill-Btuffa. 

Srd.  Hard  and  soft  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  sash,  doors  and 

blinds. 
4th.  Salt,  lime,  cement,  stucco. 
Live  stock  classes:—  ' 

lat.    Horses  and  mules  in  carloads,  minimum  weight 

20.000  lbs. 

2nd.  Fat  cattle,  ....  19,000    " 

3rd.  Hogs,  (single  deck)  .  15,000    " 

4th.  Sheep,  (single  deck)  .  .  10,000    " 

Coal  classes: — 

Ist.    Hard  coal. 
2Dd.  Soft  coal,  lump  and  nut. 
3rd.  Soft  coal,  pea  and  slack. 
Vidt   Bepoft   of   Railroad    Commission    of   Iowa  1S8&,  p.  934. 
Schedule  in  force  January  1,  1890. 

'Senate  Committee  Testimony,  p.  1417,  Also,  Eighteenth  Report 
of  Railroad  Commission  ol  Georgia,  1890.  Their  rules  and  classifica- 
tion tables  cover  above  thirty  p^es  of  printed  matter  in  their  report. 
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It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  two  commiesions  which 
have  the  power,  that  classify  freights  alike;  nor  is 
the  power  uniformly  exercised.  This  has  led  to  vast 
expense  and  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  railroads. 
In  Georgia  one  kind  of  goods  appears  in  one  class,  in 
Alabama  the  same  kind  in  another  class,  and  in  Iowa 
in  another  with  a  rate  sometimes  correspondingly 
lessened  or  raised  and  sometimes  not.'  The  same  is 
true,  not  only  of  local  or  state  business,  but  of  inter- 
state business  as  well. 

The  principle  classifications  throughout  the  Union 
on  December  1,  1888,  were  as  follows: — the  Ofiicial, 
embracing  the  territory  east  from  Chicago  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  river;  the  Western,  embracing  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  the  Southern 
Bailway  and  Steamship  Association  classification, 
embracing  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  a  number  of  state  commission  classifications 
and  several  "joint"  railroad  classifications.  In  the 
territory  where  the  Official  was  chiefly  used  there 
were  two  others:  the  Boston  and  New  York  "A," 
and  Canadian  Joint  classifications.  In  the  territory 
where  the  Western  classification  was  used  there  were 
besides  four  others:  the  Illinois  state  commission, 

'Note:  Georgia  ClassiBcation  Iowa  Classiflntion 

and  Tariff.*  anU  Tariff-f 

Fresh  Beef—       Class  B:    6c.     5  miles.       Ctaea  3:  9.34c.    5  miles. 

18c.  100      "  16c.  100     " 

Flour  pel  bbl.       Class  F;    9c.     5     "  Claas  4:   4.5c.     5     " 

23c.  100     "  8.1c.  100     " 

Oysters  in  caDB  I  Class  4:    8c.     6     "  Class  I:  He.        5     ■■ 

orkegfl,        f  30c.  100      "  24c.     100     " 

ClaBs2:11.gc.     5     " 

20.4c.  100     " 

VUte  Blghteentb  Beport. 

I'I<1«  Twelfth  Heport. 
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Joint  Texas,  Missouri  state  commission,  and  Mexican. 
In  the  territory  of  the  third,  six  others:  Florida  state 
commission,  Alabama  state  commission,  Georgia 
state  commission,  Associated  Itailways  of  Virginia  - 
and  the  Carolinas,  Mississippi  state  commission,  and 
South  Carolina  state  commission.  These  classes  vary 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
three  different  classiScations  obtain  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory. To  carry  the  anomaly  a  step  further  it  was 
possible  and  not  improbable  that  the  same  kind  of 
goods  was  often  carried  at,  at  least,  two  different 
rates  through  the  same  state,  on  the  same  road  and 
in  the  same  train,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  car.  It 
comes  nearer  to  our  experience  perhaps  when  we 
consider  the  passenger  traffic;  especially  about  the 
time  that  the  interstate  law  was  passed.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  ride  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago  at  a  much  less  rate  than  from  Jackson  or 
Ann  Arbor  to  Chicago;  the  train  service  being 
exactly  the  same. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  examining  books  and 
accounts  the  commissions  have  not  uniform  poweiT-l— - 
in  Missouri  and  California  they  may  call  for  books, 
papers,  etc.;  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Minne- 
sota the  power  of  the  commission  is  full  and  explicit. 
It  is  one  thing  to  examine  books  under  oath  when 
deemed  necessary,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  call 
for  them  when  wanted.  Seven  of  the  commissions 
have  power  to  call  for  hooks  and  accounts;  twenty- 
two  have  the  power  to  examine  tbem,  by  implication, 
at  the  office  of  the  corporation.  The  power  is  rarely 
exercised,  consequently  the  good  effect  of  the  law  is 
lost.  How  this  power  may  be  more  effectively 
enforced  will  claim  special  attention  further  on. 
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The  power  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of  report  are,  so  far 
as  the  laws  go,  substantiallj  uniform.  In  the  latter  - 
■  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  the  mere  lack  of  exercise 
of  the  power  as  the  variety  of  ways  and  degrees  in 
which  the  states  have  exercised  it.  This  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  paper'  read  before  the  Railway  Con- 
ference which  met  at  Washington  in  March  1889. 

While  every  state  commission  of  the  first  and 
second  groups'  possesses  the  power  to  require  uniform 
reports,  from  the  roads,  only  ten,  or  27.7  per  cent./ 
have  the  power  to  require  a  uniform  system  of  book-  / 
keeping;  so  that  while  one  road  may  be  obliged 
merely  to  copy  the  items  called  for  by  the  commission 
from  its  books  and  balances,  another  road  may  be 
obliged  to  make  up  its  reports  from  entries  and  items 
as  they  stand  on  its  books  which  have  been  kept  in 
its  own  way,  perhaps  without  any  system  at  all,  and 
certainly  without  any  regard  to  uniformity  with  any 
other  road.  This  occasions  errors  and  frequently 
results  in  an  excuse,  often  a  valid  one,  for  not  ren- 
dering a  report,  on  the  ground  that  the  data  called 
for  cannot  be  obtained.  The  railroad  officials  are 
often  not  so  much  at  fault,  for  the  method  of  book- 
keeping is  intricate.  The  fault  lies  with  the  state 
legislature  and  the  people  in  not  requiring  first  of  all 
a  uniform  method  of  book-keeping^  adjusted  to  a  plan 

'  Vide  First  Annual  Beport  of  Statistician  ot  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    Appendix  p.  343. 

'Except  Tennessee  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  bu  no  com- 
mission law. 

'The  railroads  themselves  are  to''  bo  accredited  with  bringing 
about  simplification  and  uniformity  in  this  matter  of  book-keeping 
through  the  medium  of  their  Association  of  Railwav  Acconnting 
Officers  whose  efforts  along  this  line  may  be  seen  from  their  Fifth 
Report  (Cape  Ma;  Meeting]  July  9  and  10,  1690. 
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■which  will  render  reporting  easy.'  If  this  were 
required,  the  items  called  for  could  be  copied  or  easily 
compiled  from  books  and  accounts  without  additional 
labor  and  expense,  and  there  would  be  no  incomplete- 
ness of  railroad  returns  to  the  various  commissions. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  concerning  the 
powers  of  the  state  commissions  to  show  their  dissim- 
ilarity. 

Let  us  consider  Table  III,  which  treats  of  the 
duties  of  commissions,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
On  the  question  of  periodicity  of  reporting  the  com- 
missions are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely:  those  ■ 
reporting  biennially  (Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  Oregon 
and  Vermont);  and  those  reporting  annually,  which 
includes  the  remainder  of  the  commissions.  Reports 
are  made  in  every  case  either  to  the  governor,  or  to 
the  legislature  directly.  The  commissions  require,  at  /v 
least,  yearly  reports  from  each  road  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  time  for  ending  the  fiscal  year  is  also  varied. 
Uniformity  in  this  matter  is  essential  for  successful  y- 
and  accurate  reporting.  Strong  efforts  have  been 
made  within  the  past  two  years,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  interstate  commis- 
sion to  secure  such  necessary  results.  How  far  the 
effort  has  been  successful  statistics  prove.  According 
to  the  table  of  the  statistician  showing  data  called 
for  by  the  various  state  commissions  {March  5, 1889,)' 
twelve  state  commissions  ended  their  fiscal  year 
June  30,  or  42.8  per  cent.     According  to  the  second 

'Cf.  "Uniform  Rftilwaj  StatiaticB."  A  paper  by  Professor  H,  C. 
Ailams,  StatisticiaD  InMratate  Commerce  CommiBsion. 

■Second  AdhubI  Report  of  Statiatlcian  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  p.  40. 
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annual  report  of  the  statistician,  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-eight  states  from  which  the  data  were  taken — 
counting    the  two   Dakotas — had   (March   1,   1690) 
tKlopted  June  30;  or  75  per  cent.,  a  gain  of  32,2  per     t 
cent,  in  one  year. 

Concerning  the  duty  to  investigate  cases  when 
called  on  by  board  of  trade,  town  or  individual;  and 
the  duty  to  examine  cases  of  accident,  the  table 
shows  almost  no  variation;  but  the  functions  are 
variously  exercised. 

Further  evidences  of  diversity  to  be  found  in  this 
table,  namely;  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  inspection 
of  road-beds,  and  the  inspection  of  the  financial  man- 
agement of  the  roads,  also  the  duty  to  recommend 
new  or  altered  legislation,  will  be  reserved  for  later 
consideration.  A  study  of  the  general  railroad  laws 
of  the  various  states  and  territories  reveals  the  same 
general  fault.'  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious;  the 
laws  were  not  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  har- 
mony of  effort  among  the  commissions  of  the  states, 
nor  were  they  framed  with  even  the  thought  of 
effecting  an  interchange  of  ideas.  With  a  single 
exception,*  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  by  law 
empowering  and  requiring  a  commisHion  to  confer 
with  other  commissions  to  bring  about  uniformity  of 
law  and  harmony  of  action. 

Undoubtedly  enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  fact  that  uniformity  is  decidedly 
lacking;  and  further,  also,  that  even  where  there  is 
close  similarity  of  powers  and  laws,  the  commissions 

>  Vide  Appendix.    Table  IV. 

'Alabama:  Vide  Laws  of  1S8I,  No.  91,  Sec.  31.  Tennessee  bad  a 
law  BomawhcLt  Bimllar:  Vide  Mr.  Craft's  Pampblet  "  State  Bailroad 
CommisBions,"  p.  6S, 
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have  exercised  the  power  in  so  many  different  ways 
and  degrees  that  uniformity  becomes  practically 
diversity  itself.  Uniformity  in  the  laws  then  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  means  by  which  uniformity 
of  enforcement  also  may  be  provided  for  and  secured. 

It  may  be  well  before  taking  up  the  constructive 
part  of  the  work,  to  ask  what  are  some  of  the  results 
which  now  appear  from  this  great  defect.  Then  the 
necessity  for  reform  will  be  fully  determined. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  railroads  in  their  con- 
struction are  not  limited  by  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
commission,  nor  of  any  one  state.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  state  and  commission  stops  at  the  boundary,  but 
the  railroad  goes  on  into  another  state  under  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  regulation,  then  to  another  and 
another.  It  receives  its  charter  from  the  state 
wherein  it  was  created  a  corporation,  and  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  neighboring  states  admit  it  freely  upon 
showing  this  charter.  Thus  it  is  brought  into  touch 
with  varying  laws,  and  protected  or  embarrassed  at 
the  win  of  the  people.  Each  state  commission  ex- 
ercises its  own  peculiar  power  and  functions  upon  it. 
The  railroad  is  supposed  to  submit  and  at  the  same 
time  give  in  return  equal  facilities  to  all  her  patrons 
and  perform  the  same  service  for  each  citizen  regard- 
less of  state  or  district  or  boundary  of  any  kind.  But 
how  are  they  expected  to  succeed,  and  how  can  they 
produce  the  good  results  of  which  they  are  capable 
when  the  pressure  upon  them  is  so  varied  and  the 
laws  which  govern  them,  either  hostile,  friendly,  or 
indifferent,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  state  leg- 
islature  at  the  time?  In  states  side  by  side,  where 
the  same  railroad  systems  carry  the  same  kinds  of 
products,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  principles  of 
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trade,  and  where  in  all  other  industries  the  influences 
that  affect  the  world's  life  are  equally  felt,  the  trans- 
portation industry,  on  account  of  the  different  and 
widely  varying  policies  of  regulation,  produces  dif- 
ferences  in  the  prosperity  of  neighboring  districts 
and  the  efficiency  of  service  is  disproportionate  and 
discriminating. 

A  few  examples  may  be  mentioned.  In  Louisiana 
there  is  no  restrictive  legislation,  while  across  the 
river  in  Mississippi  there  is  a  commission  patterned 
after  the  Illinois  plan,  with  power  to  fix,  alter  and 
revise  rates  an^d  make  schedules  of  rates  which  ari 
to  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  in  courts  of  law. 
The  same  railroad  systems  are  in  each.  In  Colorado 
the  law  expressly  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  fic- 
titious increase  of  stock,  while  in  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia the  law  is  silent  on  this  point.  Consolidation 
of  parallel  or  competing  lines  is  forbidden  by  law  in 
Nevada,  but  not  in  California.  The  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Illinois  commissions  have  power  to  fix  maximum 
rates  on  all  freight  and  passenger  traffic;  the  Wis- 
consin commissioner,  to  fix  rates  on  but  three  roads; 
the  Michigan  commissioner  no  power  at  all,  and 
Indiana  no  railroad  commissioner  nor  power.  What 
is  the  effect?  The  certain  natural  effect  is  to  provoke 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  roads  towards  the  public 
nd  for  this  they  are  likened  to  the  "  robber  barons 
of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  railroads  do  not  recognize 
the  laws  nor  seek  to  obey  them?  Where  is  the  incen- 
tive? Is  it  strange  that  such  a  multitude  of  com- 
plaints (of  extortion  and  discrimination)  arise  on 
every  hand?  Is  it  strange  that  the  railroads  call  fopJ 
relief  from  oppressive  legislation  which,  they  affirm. 
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is  ruining  their  dividends  and  increasing  their  debt? 
Instances  need  not  be  multiplied.  A  study  of  the 
map  herewith  appended'  bears  witness  to  the  discrim- 
inating influence  of  such  heterogeneous  legislation. 
The  Burprise  is  that  the  roads  have  endured  this  con- 
dition of  things  as  long  as  they  have;  and  that  the 
people  have  been  so  well  served  by  them.  The 
present  condition  of  afFairs  is,  in  the  first  place, 
unfair  and  unjust  to  the  corporations  and  all  the 
interests  involved  in  this  industry.  A  railroad  cor- 
poration is  an  industrial  organism.  It  has  functions 
to  perform  for  society  which  minister  to  its  growth 
and  are  even  essential  to  its  life  and  existence,  and 
to  hamper  or  check  it  in  one  part  unwisely,  wherever 
in  the  entire  system  of  roads  that  part  may  be,  is 
detrimental  and  disasterous  to  the  whole. 

Again,  it  prevents  the  best  regulation,  and  the  free 
operation  of  wise  laws  in  states  where  they  are 
obeyed.  It  often  happens  that  unwise  interference 
in  one  state  is  more  detrimental  to  the  industrial  life 
of  another  state  than  to  its  own. 

Again,  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  or  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole,  for, 
when  the  laws  and  regulations  established  by  neigh- 
boring states  are  dissimilar,  the  railroads  finding  it  a 
hindrance  and  detrimental  to  their  own  uniform 
system  of  operation  to  obey  the  laws,  do  not  obey 
them;  in  consequence  the  laws  and  regulations  are 
set  at  naught,  the  influence  of  the  commissions  is 
seriously  impaired,  and  money,  time  and  efforts  are 
thrown  away  without  return  to  the  tax-payers  and 
the  people.  This  is  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
state  railroad  commissions  to-day.    What  is  necessary 

'  Vidt  Appendix  B. 
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then,  is  to  strengthen  the  commissions  in  adjoining 
states  and  hring  them  all  up  to  a  common  standard 
of  efficiency,  whatever  that  standard  may  be,  so  that 
the  roads  will  have  uniform  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  throughout  their  entire  length.  This 
could  not  in  any  way  damage  the  roads,  but  would 
prove  bene6cial  to  both  parties  alike.  As  it  is  now, 
if  a  man  resides  in  Missouri  or  Wisconsin,  he  must 
rely  oo  the  courts  entirely  for  redress  and  institute 
suit  at  the  cost  of  hia  own  time  and  money;  but  in 
Iowa  or  Illinois,  neighboring  states,  his  case  is 
handled  by  the  commission  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  the  complainant  is  deprived  of  but  little  7 
time  and  is  at  small  expense  of  litigation.  The  result 
is,  as  statistics  show — in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin, 
but  few  cases  are  brought  before  the  courts  against 
the  roads,  and  the  people  suffer  their  abuses  in  silence; 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  public  intereBt  is  aroused, 
the  case  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all  and  the  railroads 
are  educated  up  to  greater  carefulness  in  performing 
services  for  the  public  as  common  carriers.' 

To  bring  about  the  best  results  the  first  thing 
needful  is  that  uniformity  should  prevail  as  far  as 
possible  among  the  states  in  their  commission  laws 
and  in  such  other  laws  pertaining  to  railroad  regula- 
tion and  control  as  the  commissions  are  empowered 
or  required  to  administer.  In  this  fact  will  be  found 
'Note;  Tbat  there  might  be  no  hesitancy  in  brin)!inf;  complaints 
before  the  commiBaion,  the  Iowa  boanl  in  its  firet  three  reports 
deemed  it  Bdviiiable  to  publish  full  proceedings  of  each  cspe  which 
CAme  before  it.  Lack  of  knonleiige  aa  to  the  workings  and  methotls 
of  tbe  commission  system  should  not  stnnd  in  the  way  of  anj  com- 
plainant, but  commissioners  should  make  the  access  to  them  easy 
and  speedy.  Tbe  wisdom  of  the  action  of  tbe  Iowa  commissioners 
was  proved  by  tbe  greaier  familiarity  on  tbe  part  of  the  public  with 
their  methods.     Fitttlowft  Railroad  Commission  BeportlSSl,  p.l36. 
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a  BUggeBtioQ  of  the  solution  of  the  first  question  pro* 
posed,  namely;  How  may  the  state  commissions  be 
rendered  more  effective  ? 

2.  In  answering  this  question  three  steps  are  pro- 
posed, as  follows: 

A'.  The  establishment  of  con^missions  in  states 
where  there  are  none  at  present. 

B'.  The  establishment  of  certain  uniform  laws  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  commissions  and  to  secure 
better  regulation. 

C.  The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion among  commissions. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  steps  just 
suggested,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  the  arguments  to 
be  advanced  in  support  of  the  theory  that  uniformity 
could  be  secured  at  the  present  time,  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  mass  of  conflicting  state  laws.  These  argu- 
ments  are  as  follow: 

First:  Any  degree  of  uniformity  whatever  suggests 
at  once  the  possibilities  of  further  developments 
along  the  same  line.  We  have  previously  said  that 
sufficient  uniformity  already  exists  to  serve  as  an  ■ 
encouragement.  A  glance  at  the  tables  will  prove 
the  statement  true.  For  example:  In  Table  I  the 
item  showing  the  states  in  which  the  commissioners 
are  forbidden  to  hold  stock,  receive  presents,  etc. ; 
in  Table  II  the  item  showing  the  powers  possessed 
by  commissions  to  hear  complaints,  and  to  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses;  also  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  form  of  report  roads  shall  make;  in  Table  III 
the  items  showing  the  periodicity  of  reports,  the 
number  of  commissions  using  1891  interstate  forms 
for  their  reports,  the  duty  to  investigate  complaints 
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when  called  on  by  boards  of  trade,  etc.;  in  Table  IV" 
the  laws  against  discrimination  where  uniformity  is 
almost  complete,  etc.  AH  these  items  suggest  that 
greater  uniformity  is  possible. 

Second:  Because  of  the  interstate  nature  of  the 
railroads,  the  states  have  gone  farther  in  the  matter 
of  securing  uniform  railway  laws  than  in  any  other 
matter.  Hence  they  are  nearer  success. 
/  Third:  The  law  of  tendencies  must  be  recognized. 
'Uniformity  is  even  now  actively  in  progress.  It  is 
claiming  the  united  attention  of  the  American  bar,' 
It  is  under  diBscussion  in  the  Conference  of  Railroad 
Commissioners.'  It  is  advocated  both  by  the  rail- 
roads and  by  the  people,  and  both  seem  willing  and 
ready  to  cooperate  to  secure  it.  It  is  even  now  in 
sight  in  the  matter  of  reporting,  and  in  making  clas- 
sifications of  freights,  where  it  is  most  difficult  to 
obtain  it  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

Fourth:  And  lastly,  all  recent  railroad  legislation 
^'has  been  enacted  with  a  view  to  uniformity.  Since 
the  Interstate'  Commerce  Commission  law  was  passed 
in  1887  a  number  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws 
containing  the  substance,  if  not  the  exact  words,  of 
the  interstate  law.  This  is  certainly  commendable 
and  encouraging.  Iowa  has  introduced  many  of  the 
features  of  the  interstate  law  in  her  new  commission 
law  (1888),  Missouri,  in  an  extra  session  of  the 
general  assembly  in  1887,  enacted  a  law  entitled, 
"An  Act  to  Regulate  Railroad  Corporations,"  which 
approaches  closely  the  interstate  law.  As  shown 
by  the  tables,  Nebraska.  Connecticut,  the  two  Dakotas 
and  Oregon  have  made  important  changes  since  the 

'  Vidt  Proceedings  al  national  meeting  held  at  IndiaDapolis,  1889. 
'  ri'd«  pages  99  and  lOl. 
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advent  of  the  interstate  law  and  according  to  its 
principles.  The  recent  commiasion  laws  of  Texas 
and  North  Carolina  contain  sections  and  clauses 
almost  identical  with  sections  and  clauses  in  the 
federal  law.'  This  is  certainly  conclusive  proof  that 
uniformity  can  be  secured  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  has  yet  been  attempted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  benefits  when  once  it  is  secured. 

Recurring  now  to  the  steps  proposed  as  the  solution 
of  our  first  question,  they  will  be  taken  up  in  order 
and  discussed. 

A*.  In  the  first  place  commissions  should  be  estab- 
lished in  those  states  where  none  now  exist,  especi- 
ally in  the  older  and  more  densely  populated  and 
highly  developed  portions  of  the  country.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious.  There  are  to-day  eleven  )L 
states  and  four  territories  of  the  Union,  or  30.6t  per  ' 
cent,  without  administrative  machinery  for  enforcing 
the  railroad  laws  or  any  means  of  supervisory  rail- 
road management.  Add  the  four  states  having  only 
boards  for  the  assessment  of  property  for  taxation 
and  for  the  collection  of  statistics,  which  can  hardly 
be  called  railroad  commissions,  and  we  have  nine- 
teen states  and  territories,  or  over  38  per  cent,  of 
the  total  numher.  These  represent  1,118,360,  or 
36.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  square  mileage  of  the 
country;'  16,370,466,  or  26.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
population;'  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of  im- 

■Cf.  Railroad  CommiBsion  law  ot  Texas  (1S9I),  eetn.  15(a).  16(c)>. 
15(b),  16,  etc.,  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  law,  sees.  3> 
4,  22,  10  clause  2,  etc.  Cf.  Railroad  Commission  law  of  North 
Carolina  (IS91),  sees.  4,  Q.  25,  etc.,  with  loteTState  Commerce  Com- 
mission law,  sees.  2,  3,  4,  22,  etc. 

'Not  incIudinK  Alaska. 

'"Censni  Bnlletin,"  December  12,  18D0.  Not  including  Indian 
Territory. 
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proved  land;'  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  all  farm  productions  (sold,  consumed,  or  on 
hand)  in  the  country. 

When  one  considers  that  this  number  of  states  . 
includes  not  the  smallest  but  some  of  the  largest,  not 
the  weakest  hut  the  strongest;  not  the  poorest  alone 
but  the  richest,  as  well;  not  the  most  tfainlv  settled 
but  the  most  densely  populated;  not  those  with  the 
smallest  railway  mileage  in  proportion  to  total  mile- 
age but  with  a  proportion  among  the  largest,  and 
that  they  all  together  represent  one -fourth  of  the 
total  of  railway  mileage  of  this  country  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  new  com- 
missions in  those  states  seems  imperative. 

B*.  In  the  second  place,  uniformity  in  certain  im- 
portant laws  should  be  established  in  order  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  each  commission  and  greater 
harmony  among  all  of  them. 

It  is  our 'purpose  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  changes  which  are  deemed  neces- 
sary; and  which,  it  is  believed,  could  be  easily  and 
successfully  secured.  Summarily  stated  these  changes 
are  classed  as  follows: 

a.— Those  affecting  the  organization  of  commis- 
sions. > 

h. — Those  affecting  the  powers  of  commissions. 

c. — Those  affecting  the  duties  of  commissions. 

d. — Those  affecting  the  laws  which  should  be 
brought  under  the  administration  of  the  commis- 
sions. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  each  of  these  classes 
of  changes  briefly  and  in  order. 

Tenth  Census  (IS8D)  Compendium,  Pt.  I,  p.  684.  Not  iacluding 
Indian  Territorj,  Oklahoma  or  Alaska. 
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a. — Great  efficiency  in  the  organization  of  com- 
miBsions  may  be  secured  in  two  combined  ways, 
namely:  First,  by  removing  the  appointment  of  comw' 
missionerg  from  the  hands  of  the  governor  or  legis- 
lature and  requiring  that  the  commissioners  shall  be 
elected  by  a  popular  vote,  as  other  state  officers  are 
elected;  by  providing  for  a  term  of  office  of  not  less 
than  six  years  and  raising  the  salaries  to  a  point 
that  will  make  the  position  sufficiently  remunerative 
so  that  men  in  other  lines  of  work  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  large  pecuniary  sacrifices:  and 
Second,  by  providing  by  law  that  the  office  of  coramis-^__ 
sioner  may  be  held  by  such  men  only  as  are  pecu- 
liarly qualified,  regardless  of  political  affiliations; 
and  by  requiring  a  separate  and  distinct  oath  of 
office  from  each  commissioner  in  regard  to  his  fit- 
ness for  the  position.  One  should  he  required  to 
take  oath  that  he  has  been  for  at  least  ten  years 
a  practitioner  of  the  law;  another  that  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  official  management  of  one  or 
more  railroads  for  at  least  ten  years;  a  third  that  he 
has  pursued  a  business  career  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  fifteen  at  least.  Such  oaths  should  be 
administered  in  addition  to  a  strict  oath  that  they 
are  not  holders  of  stocks  or  bonds,  nor  in  the  employ 
of  roads,  nor  in  any  way  pecuniarily  interested  in 
any  railway  corporation  whatever.  A  bond  should 
be  required  also  from  each  commissioner  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  $10,(tOO  for  the  faithfuK 
performance  of  all  his  duties  and  functions.  > 

A  commission  depends  for  its  success  and  its  effi/ 
ciency  upon  the  men  who  compose  it  rather  than 
upon  the  law  which  created  it.  It  may  be  given  all 
the  power  that  legislatures  can  bestow,  and  may  be 
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supported  by  public  sentiment,  and  yet  prove  an 
unprofitable  servant  of  the  government  and  a  hinder- 
ance  to  its  success.  The  weakness  of  our  railroad 
commissions  in  the  past  has  been  due  more  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  have  been  incompetent  than  to  the 
fact  that  the  laws  have  been  inefficacious.  Ineffi- 
cient men  have  had  charge,of  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,'  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  laws, 
much  less  about  practical  railroading,  and  nothing 
whatever  of  sound  financial  and  economic  principles. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
politics  are  allowed  to  govern  the  appointments  and 
fix  the  requirement  for  public  offices.  But  politics 
should  never  govern  in  questions  involving  such  vital 
interests  as  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  rail- 
roads. Would  railroad  officials  choose  their  efficient 
engineers  on  party  gl*ound3  ?  No  more  should  those 
who  are  chosen  to  supervise  and  regulate  this  industry 
in  its  entirety  be  selected  on  account  of  their  political 
complexion.  Upon  the  very  arteries  of  trade  and 
commerce  it  is  disastrous  to  lay  an  inexperienced  and 
an  unskilled  hand. 

h. — Greater  efficiency  ought  to  be  secured  in  the 
matter  of  powers  of  commissions.  First,  a  more  uni-  ' 
form  system  of  regulation  of  rates  should  be  adopted. 
Each  commission  should  be  granted  the  power  to  fix 
rates  and  make  schedules  of  rates,  that  the  local  inter* 
ests  of  the  commonwealth  may  not  suffer  on  account  of 
the  through  traffic.   The  interstate  commission,  which 

■Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adama  says  that  when  commtsBionB  first 
Broae  in  the  West,  state  executives  were  so  afraid  of  a  bias  ia  select- 
ing members  for  commissioners  "that  they  sought  out  men  Those 
minds  were  a  blanlt."  This  ia  damaging  testimony,  mnil  the  more 
serious  because  irue.  Vide  Adams'  "  Railroads,  their  Origin  and 
Problems,"  p.  133;  also  Note,  p.  134.    Cf.  Part  I,  p.  28. 
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is  the  complement  to  all  state  commisaioDs,  should 
serve  as  the  standitrd  toward  which  such  changes 
should  tend.  From  the  tables  it  may  be  seen  what 
these  powers  are.  While  not  posing  as  an  ideal  com- 
mission either  in  point  of  organization  or  in  the 
matter  of  power,  the  interstate  commission  yet  serves 
as  a  standard;  first  because  it  holds  the  same  position 
toward  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  various  states 
that  the  federal  government  holds  toward  the  states 
themselves;  and  secondly  because  of  its  recent  estab- 
lishment and  the  fact  that  it  was  created  according 
to  what  was  best  in  the  state  commissions  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  their  experience. 
Second,  the  commissions  should  have  equal  power  to 
make  uniform  classifications  of  passengers  and 
freight.  This  and  other  changes  could  be  easily 
secured  through  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  coopera- 
tion to  be  suggested  later.  Third,  in  order  to  make 
the  power  over  rates  effective  when  applied  by  each 
commission,  the  laws  should  expressly  declare  that 
schedules  of  rates  and  classifications  fixed  by  the 
commissions,  after  the  railroads  have  been  given  a 
fair  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  be  considered  as 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  courts,  as  the  valua- 
tions of  tax  commissions  in  matters  of  ad  valorem 
assessments  of  property,  or  "the  acts  of  other 
administrative  officers;'"  and  in  addition  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the  onus  should  rest  on 
the  railroads  to  prove  that  rates  complained  of  are 
reasonable,  as  is  the  law  in  Illinois.  The  reason  for 
such  a  provision  is  clearly  shown  in  the  history  of 

'"Proceeilings  of  Third  Aanuftl  CoDVeDtion  of  Railroad  Commis- 
Bions,"  p.  82. 
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railway  legislation  in  Illinois.'  Fourth  and  lastly, 
the  commisBions  should  have  the  power  to  require  a 
uuiform  system  of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  roads 
and  to  enforce  the  requirement.  Table  II  shows  that 
but  ten  state  commissions  have  this  power  and, 
doubtless,  it  is  well  known  that  the  power  is  not 
exercised.  It  would  be  fruitless  to  exercise  it,  unless 
some  sort  of  uniform  action  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter;  otherwise  railroad  book-keeping  would  be 
involved  in  greater  confusion  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  interstate  commission  has  this  power,  but  has  thus 
far  refrained  from  exercising  it,  for,  aa  the  commiB- 
sioners  perceive,  to  exercise  it  in  any  other  than  a 
uniform  manner  over  the  roads,  both  Btate  and  inter- 
state, would  be  diBcrimination.  So  that  in  this  mat- 
ter there  must  be  uniformity  if  all  the  roads  are  to  be 
fairly  dealt  with,' 

c. — Greater  efficiency  of  commissions  would  accrue, 
also,  from  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  inspection  : 
First,  as  regards  the  inspection  of  railroad  equipment, 
including  road-bed,  bridges,  signals,  couplers,  brakes, 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  outside  opera-  v 
tion  of  railroads;  Second,  as  regards  the  inspection  of 
books,  accounts,  contracts  and  all  matters  included 
under  the  head  of  financial  management  of  railroad 
corporations. 

The  whole  matter  of  inspection  has  never  been 
clearly  defined  either  in  the  first  or  second  aspect; 

'Senate  Commiltee  Report.  Testimony,  p.  732.  Sixth  Anaiul 
Report  of  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Connnission. 

^Uniform  book-keeping  has  elicited  the  aerioua attention  of  the 
ioteratate  commiesion  during  the  past  two  years.  This  hae  led  the 
railroads  to  discuss  among  tUemselves  active  measures  for  securing 
this  end.  rutr  Proceedings  of  Railroad  Accounting  OfBcera.  Cape 
May  Meeting,  July  189D. 
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nor  have  the  state  laws,  where  they  exist,  heen 
enforced  uniformly,  nor  in  all  cases  wisely.  System 
and  method,  essential  elements  of  successful  and 
effective  control,  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  this 
most  important  matter  where  they  are  specially 
necesBary. 

First.  CoDcerning  the  inspection  of  road-beds,  the 
table  showB  fhat  inspection  is  required  in  but  few 
cases;  and  in  most  of  the  states  where  it  is  required, 
it  is  a  farce.  Statistics  of  railroad  accidents  due  to 
causes  within  the  control  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commissions  prove  this.  The  laws  are  lax.  It 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission  to  inspect 
whenever  it  feels  inclined  to  do  so.  Once  a  year  or 
every  two  years  as  the  case  may  be,  the  board  char- 
ters a  palace  car  and  rides  over  a  few  of  the  principal 
roads  and  the  duty  of  inspection  is  done.  But  when 
a  loaded  passenger  train  has  gone  through  a  bridge; 
or  when  1972  employees'  (one  in  every  thirty-five) 
are  killed  in  one  year,  on  whom  falls  the  responsi- 
bility? Ib  any  adequate  return  made?  No — nor  can 
there  be.  Read  the  statement  of  the  statistician  in 
his  Becoud  annual  report  (1889),  page  38.  He  says, 
"It  is  possible  to  carry  the  idea  of  economy  too  far 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  life  is  more  impor- 
tant than  money,"  and  again,  "Certainly,  if  govern- 
ment can  do  anything  to  secure  greater  protection  to 
the  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  inland  transpor- 
tation," and  we  may  add  also,  to  those  who  travel 
upon  the  railroads,  "the  figures  here  given  provide  a 
sound  basis  of  fact  for  an  argument  supporting  any 
measure  appropriate  to  the  end  sought."    Argument 

'Second  Annual  Report  o(  Statistician  of  Interstate  Commerce 
CommiBsioD,  p.  37.    - 
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is  unnecessary.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  ways  and 
means,  and  should  be  undertaken  by  tbe  national 
government,  and  uniformly  adopted  in  tbe  several 
states'  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  Meissacbusetts  tbe  board  appoints  a  bridge  engi-  \ 
near,  and  more  precautions  are  taken  against  loss  of 
life  or  injury  tban  in  most  of  tbe  states.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  states  of  tbe  West  could  catch  the  spirit  of 
those  of  tbe  East  and  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
come  to  some  agreement  upon  a  uniform  system  of 
inspection. 

Each  board  should  have  power  to  appoint  an  effi- 
cient engineer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect 
every  road  in  tbe  state,  semi-annually,  and  make 
reports  to  tbe  commission.  In  states  where  the  rail- 
way mileage  is  great,  provision  might  be  made  for 
an  assistant.  The  expense  of  such  an  officer  would 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  risk  taken  without 
such  precaution.  This  does  not  at  all  preclude  cer- 
tain requirements  on  tbe  part  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves. In  fact,  it  would  be  an  excellent  law  that 
should  complement  state  inspection  by  requiring  each 
road  to  keep  in  its  employ  a  civil  engineer  whose 
chief  duty  should  be  to  make  monthly  inspection  of 
his  road  and  report  to  the  railroad  conunission.  Tbe 
railroad  civil  engineers  would  enable  their  road  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  the  state  inspector  would  see  that 
such  obedience  was  secured. 

In  these  days,  when  competition  in  speed  and  ser- 
vice is  rife,  and  trains  are  heavy  and  fast,  tbe  road- 
beds of  England  are  needed  rather  tban  those  to 
which  we  are  now  intrusting  our  lives  in  America.         V 

'Ct.  BecommendatioDs  of  MasBachosetts  legislature,  February, 
1890.    Memorial  to  Congrcea. 
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Second.  Concerning  the  inspection  of  the  financial 
operations  of  railroads  the  necessity  for  change  ie 
imperative.  Referring  to  Table  III  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  laws  of  the  various  states  making  it  the 
duty  of  commissions  to  inspect  books  and  accounts  . 
of  the  railroads  are  not  uniform  nor  uniformly  car- " 
ried  out.  In  Virginia  the  commissioner  has  no  power 
to  inspect  books  and  accounts;  in  Ohio  the  railroad 
must  furnish  books  and  papers  upon  the  request  of 
the  commissioner;  in  New  York  the  board  has  power 
to  examine  books  and  accounts;  but  the  secretary  of 
internal  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  has  no  such  power, 
nor  has  any  one,  it  seems,  the  power  in  Maryland;  in 
Illinois  the  commissioners  have  full  power  which 
they  never  exercise;  while  in  Indiana  both  commis- 
sion and  power  are  lacking.  Iowa  has  a  law 
empowering  her  commission  to  inspect  books  and 
accounts;  Nebraska  grants  the  power  to  her  com- 
mission to  call  for  the  information  desired,  which 
means  whatever  the  roads  are  disposed  to  furnish. 
In  Connecticut  the  comraission  has  no  such  power; 
but  in  Massachusetts  the  power  of  the  commission  is 
full  and  adequate.     The  law  of  Massachusetts  reads: 

(Section  £1.)  The  board  shall  from  time  to  time  in  each  year 
examine  the  booka  and  accounts  of  all  corporationB  operating  rail- 
roads or  street  railways,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner and  updn  the  system  prescribed  by  the  board.  Statements  of 
the  doings  ^nd  financial  condition  of  the  several  corporations  shall 
be  prepared  and  published  at  such  times  as  the  board  shall  deem 
expedient. ' 

And  furtb^,  a  point  which  no  other  .commission 
has  reached,  they  have  power,  and  have  exercised 
the  power,  of  employing  a  skilled  accountant  whose    "^ 
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duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  method  by  which  the 
accounts  of  corporations  operating  railroads  or  street 
railways  are  kept,' 

It  is  one  thing  to  call  for  accounts  and  books  and 
quite  another  to  be  given  power  to  make  personal 
inspection  of  the  same,  and  still  another  thing  to  be 
expected  to  inspect  books  and  accounts.  The  first 
has  been  the  general  practice  of  comnq^ssions;  the 
second  has  been  rarely  undertaken,  hence  the  third 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  bearing  fruit. 

Doubtless  a  large  percentage  of  our  railroad  trou- 
bles arises  through  some  form  of  business  contract 
more  or  less  secret,  often  intentionally  unknown  to 
the  higher  railroad  officials  themselves,  and  never 
known  to  the  stockholders  whose  interests  are  most 
directly  involved.  If  it  were  understood  that  all 
such  contracts,  that  the  books  from  ledger  to  memo- 
randum, that  all  vouchers,  receipts  and  bills,  and 
every  other  paper  or  record  in  the  hands  of  rail- 
road officials  pertaining  to  their  business,  were  at 
any  and  all  times  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  state 
inspectors  having  the  power  to  examine  all  officials 
under  oath  with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  such 
books,  accounts  or  papers,  and  having  the  power, 
also,  to  make  periodical  audits  of  all  accounts,  etc., 
it  would  unveil  a  host  of  violations  of  law  and  pre- 
vent a  myriad  more  by  removing  the  opportunity  for 
secrecy. 

To  eflEect  this  reform  it  would  be  necessary  to  cre- 
ate boards  of  inspectors  similar  to  those  suggested 
for  inspecting  road-beds  and  the  operation  of  the 
roads.     Just  in  what  form  this  should  be  done  can- 

),Chap.ll2,8ec.  11. 
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not  be  definitely  stated.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  means  must  be  tentative  at  first.  The  matter 
could  best  be  uniformly  organized  and  put  in  opera- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  annual  conferences 
of  railroad  commissionerB  to  be  described  later.  A 
board  of  national  inspectors  consisting  of  three  com- 
petent and  experienced  railroad  accountants,  one  of 
whom  should  be  the  auditor  of  the  interstate  commis- 
sion, might  be  created,  with  power  to  act  for  the 
commission.  In  addition — for  such  work  is  large — 
each  state  might  provide  for  at  least  one  inspector, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  see  that  a.11  the  accounts  of 
the  roads  in  his  state  were  kept  uniformly  and  accord- 
ing to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  commission,  or 
better,  by  the  general  conference  of  commissioners; 
also  to  examine  the  accounts  both  of  income  and 
expenditure  to  see  that  the  proper  entries  had  been 
made,  and  all  bills,  receipts  and  vouchers  as  well;  in 
short  to  have  access  to  all  facts  and  to  be  required  to 
examine  periodically  the  financial  condition  of  every 
railroad  corporation.  The  national  inspectors  should 
occupy  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  state 
inspectors  that  the  interstate  commission  does  with 
respect  to  the  state  commissions.  The  inspectors 
themselves  should  be  required  to  take  oath  that  they 
have  performed  the  duty  set  for  them  fairly  and  to 
the  best  of  tjieir  ability,  and  that  the  facts  as  stated 
in  their  periodical  reports  to  their  respective  commis- 
sions are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  belief.  The  establishment  of  these  boards 
should  not  prevent  the  commissions  from  exercising 
their  powers  of  inspection  whenever  they  may  deem 
it  necessary,  but  the  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  com- 
missions as  far  as  possible  and  to  have  this  branch  of 
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their  work  effectively  accomplished  after  the  manner 
of  national  bank  inspection,  and  for  a  sinxllar  reason. 

Precedents  are  not  wanting.  It  is  well  known 
that  juBt  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  when  the  fed- 
eral government  imposed  excise  taxes,  it  was  found 
to  be  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  inspection 
and  examination  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  cor- 
rect and  honest  account  of  the  taxes  due  the  govern- 
ment. A  permanent  system  of  inspection  of  factories 
and  workshops  is  carried  on  in  England,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  New  York.  Some  states  require  the 
inspection  of  insurance  companies;  for  example,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  York,  Georgia 
and  California.  Again  in  England,  inspection  of 
benefit  societies  is  required;  as  it  is  also  in  New 
York  under  certain  limitations,  and  in  California.' 
The  purpose  of  all  this  is  that  honesty  and  fair-deal- 
ing may  be  secured  through  the  avenue  of  publicity.' 

It  is  true  that  the  roads  would  object  to  the  scheme 
most  seriously,  but  what  have  they  not  objected  to  ? 
They  objected  to  any  laws  regulating  their  actions  in 
the  first  place;  they  objected  to  commissions;  they 
objected  to  the  fixing  of  rates;  to  the  making  of 
reports,  and  to  every  thing  on  which  the  people 
could  in  the  least  degree  rely  for  security.  Thus  far, 
Mr.  Bonham  says,'  the  roads  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining secrecy  in  financial  management  by  judicial 
sanction. 

'Bryce:  "American  Commonwealth,"  Vol.  II,  p.  416. 

'Bonham;  "  Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts,"  p.  122. 

•M.  p.  <0.  Cases  cited:  Boyd  vs.  U.  8.,  116  U.  S.,  p.  616;  Eilbonrn 
vs.  ThompBon,  103  U.  S.,  p.  168;  Pacific  R.  R.  Com.  Case,  Fedtral 
BeporUr,  p.  241. 
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The  plan  suggeated,  it  is  believed,  is  a  wise  and 
practical  one.  The  objections  which  we  hear  raised 
are  that  the  government  has  no  right  to  interfere 
in  such  matters — "We  are  a  private  industry." 
The  answer  to  this  is, — You  are  a  guasi- public 
industry,  a  public  highway,  a  common  carrier  per- 
forming public  functions — a  position  easily  main- 
tfiined  in  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  jurists 
and  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts.  All  of 
them  confirm  the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere 
in  industries  that  are  ezercising  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  doing  business  under  state  charters 
and  classed  as  common  carriers,  and  that,  in  fine, 
are  in  their  very  nature  public.  The  railroads  recog- 
nize reluctantly  the  fact  that  the  matter  has  been 
settled  once  and  forever.' . 

It  is  right  that  the  industrial  corporations  that 
exercise  public  functions  should  have  their  records  or 
transactions,  so  far  as  they  affect  or  concern  the  pub- 
lic, "  open  to  inspection  and  scrutiny  as  are  the  public 
records  of  the  state."  The  government  has  the  right 
to  inspect  accounts  of  the  roads  and  to  inquire  into 
all  the  affairs  connected  with  their  operation  and 
existence,  if  it  sees  fit,  even  to  determining  whether 
the  ofiicials  are  managing  the  road  for  their  own 
interest  as  stockholders  and  speculators,  or  as  salaried 
servants  of  the  people  who  are  investors  in  them. 
The  stockholders  do  not  want  their  properties  jug- 
gled with;  they  seek  legitimate  profits  and  favor  pub- 
licity. In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  law  providing 
that: 

"On  the  application  in  writing  of  a  director,  or  of  anf  pereou  or 
peraoQB  owning  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  paid  in  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  operating  a  railroad  or  street  railway,  or  owning  the 

■  Vide  Munn  ra.  Illinois,  M  U.  S.,  p.  126.  Opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Waite.  "Principlee  of  Constitutional  Law,"  by  Judge  Cooley,  p.  3B3. 
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.  bonds  or  other  evidencea  of  iodebteiiASB  of  snch  corporation  equal 
in  amount  to  one-fiftieth  part  of  ite  paid-in  capital  stock,  the  board 
shall  examine  the  booke  and  the  financial  condition  of  said  corpor- 
ation, and  aball  cauM  the  result  of  Biich  examination  to  be  published 
in  one  or  more  daily  papers  in  the  city  of  Boston." 

Financial  inBpection  ia  objected  to  also  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  impracticable.  Railroad  men  of  recognized 
ability  tell  us  that  it  cannot  be  done.  "We  ourselves 
don't  know,"  say  they,  "what  the  expenses  are  for, 
and  when  vouchers  come  up  to  us  we  sign  them 
because  they  were  approved  by  a  subordinate  who 
had  the  matter  in  charge.  How  could  an  'outsider' 
tell  ?  How  do  we  know  whether  a  coal  scuttle  and 
shovel  were  bought  and  put  in  way-car  No.  90  or 
not?"  Whatever  weight  such  objections  may  have, 
this  much,  at  least,  may  be  said — that  it  is  cer- 
tainly defective  book-keeping  that  does  not  indicate 
to  the  cent  what  the  expense  items  are,  that  does 
not  account  for  expenditures  as  well  as  income.  If 
such  is  the  status  of  railroad  book-keeping  at  the 
present  time,  the  need  of  a  uniform  system  enforced 
by  the  commiBsions  is  the  more  imperative;  in  order 
that  those  officials  who  cannot  now  tell  whether 
certain  articles  were  bought  or  not,  may  tell  even 
to  the  matter  of  one  hod  and  one  shovel.  A  sound 
financial  system,  no  matter  how  large  the  business, 
must  account  for  the  cents  as  well  as  the  dollars. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  railroad  accounting  is 
BO  peculiar  op  so  complex  that  it  is  not  necessary 
or  essential  to  account  for  every  item  of  income  and 
expense  as  in  any  other  business. 

The  duties  of  state  and  national  inspectors  would 
be  largely  to  see  that  the  roads  obeyed  the  laws  con- 
cerning uniform  book-keeping.     A.n  expert  account- 
'General  Laws  1882.    Section  22. 
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ant  could  easily  tell  whether  hone'st  accounts  and 
balances  were  entered  upon  the  books  or  not.  The 
very  existence  of  such  an  officer  backed  by  public 
Bentiment  would  go  far  toward  inviting  honest  con- , 
duct,  correct  accounting  and  strict  dealing  among 
the  roads.  What  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
the  line  of  publicity  by  the  publishing,  filing  and 
inspecting  of  charters  and  contracts,  rates,  etc., 
affords  a  sound  argument  for  the  success  of  further 
reforms  in  this  matter  of  inspection  of  railroad  finan- 
ciering. 

d. — Finally,  greater  efficiency  in  the  control  of 
railroads  by  commissions  would  be  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  uniform  laws:  First,  concerning  the 
matter  of  limiting  railroad  building;'  Second,  con- 
cerning the  power  and  obligation  of  commissions  to 
attend,  either  in  person  or  by  delegate,  the  national 
conferences  of  railroad  commissioners  and  to  coope- 
rate one  with  another, 

'Thismatter  has  received  but  little  attention  from  the  three  gen. 
erol  conferences  of  commissioners  which  have  already  been  held. 
tt  was  amoH);  the  subjects  to  be  considered  in  the  first  conference 
which  met  in  March,  1SS9,  but  when  the  conference  met  nothing 
was  done  upon  the  matter.  At  the  eecond  conference,  Ma^,  1890, 
the  question  appeared  aa  the  sixth  topic  on  the  calendar.  Tlie  dia- 
CQssion  proceeded  along  two  lines;  first.  Should  state  and  federal 
regulation  be  provided?  and  second.  What  should  be  the  character 
of  such  regulation?  In  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners there  present  the  necessity  for  some  definite  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  states  was  imperative.  The  discussion,  however, 
merged  into  the  seventh  topic,  "State  Railroads,"  and  the  whole 
matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  railway  leg 
islation,  with  Mr.  Crocker  of  Msssachusetts  aa  chairman,  where  it 
still  remains.  This  committee  failei]  to  report  at  the  last  annual 
conference,  March,  ISQt;  it  was  granted  "leave  to  sit  again  and 
report  at  a  fnture  time."  It  is  doubtful  if  the  next  conference  will 
reach  any  conclusion  in  this  matter.  Vide  Report  of  First  General 
Conference,  p.  97.  Also  "Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  Bailorad  CommiseionerB  "  (1891). 
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1.  In  respect  to'the  matter  of  limiting  railroad  build-  i 
ing  one  is  surprised  to  find,  in  looking  over  the  lisry'^ 
of  states,  that  but  six  of  them  have  laws  touching 
upon  this  important  matter.  He  is  still  more  sur- 
prised to  find  that  sheer  indifference  seems  to  pre- 
v£iil  toward  any  legislation  on  this  subject;  although, 
as  the  history  of  railroad  building  shows,  unrestrained 
building  lies  at  the  root  of  many  railroad  evils. 

Whatever  may  be  the  grounds  for  disagreement 
between  the  two  schools  of  writers  on  railroad  ques- 
tions, they  are  agreed  on  this  point,  that  it  is  emi- 
nently advisable  to  have  legislative  inquiry  into  the 
'public  necessity  of  any  new  railroad  before  a  charter  ^ 
for  construction  is  granted.  Whether  or  not  a  road 
should  be  built  is  for  the  public  to  decide,  and  not  for 
construction  companies  or  interested  ofiScials  of  the 
road  with  which  the  proposed  road  is  to  compete  or 
connect.' 

In  England  it  has  been  found  that  the  checking  and 
control  of  railroad  building  is  more  effective  than 
volumes  of  law  or  regulations.  The  English  govern- 
ment has  been  always  extremely  careful  to  guard 
the  grant  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Every 
railway  enterprise  has  been  compelled  to  go  to  Par- 
liament for  its  original  powers  to  construct  the  line 
and  to  obtain  parliamentary  consent  to  undertake 
leases  of  other  railroads  that  it  desired  to  control. 
The  parliamentary  committees  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  frequently  denied  completely  "all  conces- 
sions for  railway  enterprises  which  were  not  deemed 

'Cf.,  Senate  Committ«e  Report.  Testimony,  p.  600.  AlsoTeati- 
mony  of  Peter  Day,  of  Iowa,  id.,  p^^  963;  Testimony  of  Geoige 
Blanchart),  id.,  p.  174. 
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necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  community."'  It  must 
be  shown  to  the  satiBfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  such  proposed  road  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  demand  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  the 
present  roads  are  not  suf3cient;  and  it  must  be  demon- 
strated that  the  new  line  is  not  constructed  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  into  the  eamings  of  another  road, 
but  that  the  population  and  the  country  need  it. 
TraTelers  in  England  are  surprised  that  bo  few  trunk 
lines  connect  the  great  cities  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don. It  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment prefers  frequent  trains  and  heavy  traffic  on  few 
roads  to  many  roads  clamoring  for  traffic  and  sup- 
port. This  fact  of  itself  shows  that  the  government 
of  England  has  but  little  faith  in  so-called  railroad 
competition. 

Id  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  a  spirit 
of  conservatism  has  come  to  exist  in  the  matter  of 
railroad  building  somewhat  like  that  of  England  but 
not  of  the  same  effective  nature.  In  Connecticut  the 
law  reads: 

"  ....  no  railroad  sball  lay  out  and  finally  locate  ila  Toad 
without  the  written  approbation  of  the  location  by  aaid  (railroad) 
coniniiBaioners;  and  any  company  may  change  the  location  of  ita 
road;  or  of  any  section  or  part  thereof,  either  before  or  after  such 
location  has  been  approved  by  commissionera,  provided  such  change 
is  made  before  the  construction  of  said  road  or  of  said  section  or 
part  thereof  has  been  commenced,  or  is  made  with  the  written 

approbation  of  said  commissioners "' 

Again, — "changes  of  curves,  straightening  and  improving  its  line, 
widening  slopes,  embankments,  etc.,  must  be  approved  by  commis- 
sion and  a  certificate  signed  by  commission  filed  for  record  in  the 
office  of  town  clerk  where  changes  are  made.'" 

'Senate  Miscellaneous  Documents,  No.  6fl,  Forty-ninth  CongresB. 
Keport  of  Simon  Sterne  on  Railway  Systems  of  Western  Europe. 
'Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Chap.  CCXIV,  Sees.  S460-3463. 
'Statutes  of  Connecticut,  id.  sec.  3461. 
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In  every  instance  the  location  and  changes  pro- 
posed must  pass  the  censorship  of  the  commission 
and  receive  their  approval.  In  Massachusetts  the 
general  railroad  act  of  1874,  section  26,  provides  that 
when  direotors  fail  to  agree  with  the  selectmen  of 
any  town,  or  mayor  and  alderman  of  a  city,  as  to  the 
route  of  a  railroad  in  such  town  or  city,  the  railroad^,z:_ 
commission  shall  fix  the  route  in  such  town  or  city. 
Chapter  316  of  the  law  of  1878  reads: 

"No  railroad  corporatioa  sball  be  aathorised  to  locate  oTconstmct 
its  road  or  any  branch  or  eKtension  thereof,  or  to  locate  upon  and 
uee  any  land  or  other  property,  except  for  making  surveya,  nntil  a 
sworn  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  constructing  the  same,  prepared 
by  the  chief  civil -engineer  of  the  corporation,  shall  have  been  aub- 
mitted  to  Ibe  board  of  railroad  commissioners  and  approved  by 
them." 

For  crossing  another  railroad,  and  for  laying  out 
a  road  across  a  highway  or  townway  at  grade,  the 
written  consent  of  the  board  must  be  obtained.  In 
Maine  similar  laws  have  been  enacted. 

In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  spirit  is 
found  prevailing.     This  spirit  may  be  best  seen  in     j 
the  laws.    For  example  in  Wisconsin  the  law  reads:'  y 

"Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  form  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining  and  operating  a 
railroad  for  public  use  in  the  conveyance  of  persons,or  property,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  operating  any  railroad  already 
constructed  for  the  like  public  nse,  by  making  articles  of  organiza- 
tion, etc." 

24'othing  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  the  road; 
the  people  know  nothing  about  its  construction, 
except  what  the  papers  say;  other  companies  in  the 
same  territory  as  the  proposed  road  are  not  supposed 
to  know  anything  about  it;  legislatures  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it;  do  one  knows  anything  about  it, 

'Section  1820.    "  Compiled  Laws,"  p.  18. 
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except  those  five  men,  a  few  surveyora,  a  few  men 
bribed  to  favor  the  project  in  a  hostile  community, 
and  the  secretary  of  state  who  grants  the  charter  to 
exercise — ^.one  of  the  dearest  possessions  of  the  com- 
monwealth— the  right  of  eminent  domain.  When 
this  Toad  comes  to  the  boundary  of  the  state  in  which 
it  receives  its  charter,  another  state  welcomes  it  by 
express  provisions  in  its  laws,  viz. : 

"  That  any  railroad  company  oi^nized  ander  the  laws  ot  other 
BtateB  IB  hereby  authorised,  upon  being  incorporated  in  this  state  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  build  and  extend  its  road  into,  through  or 
across  the  state  of  .  .  .  ,  and  such  railroad  cumpany  shall  have 
and  posaess  all  the  powers,  franchises,  immunities  and  privileges, 
and  be  sabject  to  tlie  same  liabilities  as  railroad  companies  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  state."' 

The  provisions  referred  to  are:  first,  that  a  certain 
construction  be  placed  on  the  term  "gross  earnings," 
and  second,  that  a  true  copy  of  the  articles  of  organ- 
ization or  incorporation,  certified  to  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  state  of  original  incorporation  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  entry 
and  a  copy  with  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county 
where  is  the  principal  office  of  the  company  in  the 
state.  All  this  is  regardless  of  necessity,  regardless 
of  trafBc,  and  regardless  of  the  interests  of  anybody, 
except  the  new  corporation.  Here  we  have  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  principle  of  laissez-faire. 

Statistics  show  that  the  growth  of  railroad  build- 
ing is  abnormal.  From  1860  to  1880  the  population 
of  the* country  increeised  69^  per  cent.;  farm  acreage 
31  6-10  per  cent.;  farm  values  51  6-10  per  cent. ;  while 
railway  mileage  increased  297  per  cent.  And  the 
diflBeulty  today  is  that  there  are  more  roads  than  the 

'Railroad,  Grain  and  Warehouse  Laws  of  Minnesota.  Sec.  116,  p. 
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traffic  will  support.  The  country  is  surfeited  with 
them  and  commerce  has  been  taxed  over  $60,000,000 
for  maintaining  these  superfluous  roads.'  They  have 
been  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  trade,  and 
have  retarded  progress  rather  than  assisted  it.  They 
have  been  built  too  much  with  a  view  to  the  future 
and  not  mindful  enough  of  the  wants  and  profits  of 
the  present;  but  when  once  built  they  demand  that 
the  traffic  shall  pay  what  a  doubled  population  and  a 
doubled  business  are  supposed  to  pay  a  score  of  years 
hence.  Profits  are  based  on  the  capital  invested 
which  seems  just  and  right;  but  what  is  to  be  said 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  investment  in  the  first  place. 
If  a  railroad  corporation  has  overreached  itself  and 
sinks,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  people  should  keep 
it  afloat?  If  roads  have  miscalculated  the  needs  of 
trade,  and  overestimated  the  financial  success  of  the 
venture,  shall  the  people  make  good  the  amount 
which  the  roads  expected  to  realize  from  a  volumi- 
nous traffic  V 

But  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs? 
Surely  the  people,  and  no  one  else.  They  have 
lavishly  voted  aid  and  blindly  granted  the  right  of 
eminent  domain;  trusting  in  the  dangerous  theory 
that  another  road  here  or  there  will  lower  rates 
through  competition,  whereas  the  truth  is,  and  many 
begin  to  see  it,  that  one  road  is  the  same  as  another, 
and  one  as  good  as  two  where  the  traffic  is  not  too 
great  for  one.'  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  "every 
road  has  a  right  to  live,"  and  must  derive  from  the 
business  it  has  to  do  a  sufficient  income  to  meet  its 

'Senate  Committee  Report.    Testimony,  p.  8S8. 
'Mill  nnderatood  tbia  principle  in  his  day.    Cf.  "  PoUticftl  Econ- 
omy," Bk.  I,  Chap.  IX,  I  3. 
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obligations,  pay  interest  on  its  indebtedness,  and  a 
dividend  on  its  capital  stock.'  Nothing  could  be  more 
unsound  either  in  doctrine  or  policy.  In  the  first 
place  is  it  to  be  judged  that  because  a  road  exists  it 
must  continue  to  exist,  regardless  of  its  usefulness 
to  industrial  society,  its  cost  of  building,  and  its  pol- 
icy of  management  ?  Because  the  West  Shore  has 
been  built  must  it  be  supported  ?  Is  the  traffic  to  be 
taxed  to  pay  dividends  on  S3O,O00,OO0  of  misdirected 
capital  which  was  expended  by  a  construction  com- 
pany regardless  of  wisdom,  or  of  anything  save  spec- 
ulation and  the  self-interest  of  the  company  itself  ? 
To  what  extent,  then,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  may  it 
not  be  carried  ?  Are  we  to  support  every  great  indus- 
try in  the  country,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  its 
nature,  merely  because  it  is  in  existence  and  because 
the  incorporators  expected  to  realize  a  profit,  and 
demand  that  society  shall  secure  them  and  sustain 
them?  Bo  we  do  it  for  telephone,  telegraph  or 
express  companies,  or  insurance  companies!'  In  fact 
do  we  do  this  for  any  industry  in  this  country,  except 
the  railroad  ?  Why  should  we  discriminate  in  favor 
of  that  industry,  even  though  the  state  grants  it  a 
charter  to  operate  and  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain?  A  charter  guarantees  no  dividend;  it  in- 
sures no  profit  nor  does  it  pledge  the  commonwealth 
to  its  financial  support.  A  railroad  when  built  must 
seek  existence  and  profit  in  the  same  way  that  other 
industries  do.  It  should  be  built  not  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  or  injuring  some  rival,  but  should  grow 
out  of  the  demands  o£  necessity.  These  demands 
are:  Public  use,  density  of  traffic,  population,  acreage 

'Senate  HiscelUneons  DocumenU,  No.  160,  Fifty-firet  Congress, 
June  7, 1890,  p.  16. 
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under  cultivation,  location  of  road,  and  the  number 
and  capacity  of  the  roadH  already  draining  the  same 
or  adjoining  territory  as  the  proposed  road.  The 
deciBion  as  to  this  necessity  should  rest  with  the 
state  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
investigate,  in  person  or  through  their  engineer,'  the 
proposed  route,  taking  testimony  if  necessary,  study 
the  plans  of  the  survey,  and  require  the  road  to  fur- 
nish such  data  as  would  meet  the  demands  stated 
above.  If  the  scheme  stands  this  test,  let  the  secre- 
tary of  state  grant  the  corporation  a  charter  upon 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  commission. 
Hegarding  interstate  roads,  the  interstate  commis- 
sion should  be  consulted  for  advice  as  well  as  the 
commissions  of  those  states  into  or  through  which 
the  proposed  road  is  intended  to  run.  In  such  a 
case  the  approval  of  the  interstate  commission  and 
the  commissions  of  the  states  immediately  concerned 
should  be  secured  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation before  the  charter  is  granted.  Apply  such 
a  test  to  some  of  the  roads  built  within  recent  years' 
and  the  capital  sunk  in  them  would  to-day  be  doing 
a  better  work.  It  would  be  supplying  more  pressing 
wants.  Enforce  such  a  uniform  law  and  the  gigantic 
schemes  recently  proposed,  threatening  finiincial  and 
industrial  ruin,  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud. ' 

3.  In  respect  to  empowering  commissions  to  attend 
national  conferences  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another,  it  is  believed  that  something  should  be  done. 

I  Vide  ante,  p.  80. 

'For  example  the  "West  Shore"  and  the  "Nickel  Plate." 

'Cf.  Chicas"  Tribum,  April  23,  1890. 
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To  show  that  there  is  room  for  reform  refereaoe 
need  be  made  only  to  the  fact  that  only  one  state  in 
the  ITniou  has  ever  enacted  a  law  making  it — - 

"...  the  duty  of  the  railroad  commission,  by  correBpond- 
ence,  convention,  or  otherwise,  to  confer  with  the  railrosd  commis. 
sioners  of  other  states  ot  the  Union  and  with  Buch  persona  from 
states  hsving  no  railroad  commissions  as  the  governor  may  appoint, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing,  if  practicable,  upon  a  draft  of  statutes 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  each  state,  which  shall  Becare 
BU'^h  uniform  control  of  railroad  transportation  ....  as  will 
bt>Bt  subserve  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole 
country."'  "  i 

Although  the  duty  in  the  case  just  cited  has  not 
been  performed,'  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
other  commissions  to  cooperate  with  the  Alabama 
commission,  yet  the  principle  involved  is  paramount 
and  should  be  applied  by  law  to  all  state  commis- 
sions. 

The  necessity  for  reform  in  this  matter  has  been 
already  suflBciently  shown.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  too  much  independence  and  not  enough  inter- 
dependence. A  valuable  lesson  may  be  learned  from 
some  of  the  systematic  organizations  of  the  railroads 
themselves.  Take  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Association  for  an  example.  It  aims  at  uni- 
formity in  railway  management  and  operation  Its 
services  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  roads;  and  it 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  the  commerce  of  the  South.  If  the  conunissions 
of  the  South  would  in  the  same  manner  cooperate;  if 
they  would  strive  to  maintain  equality  of  conditions, 


'An  Act  Eatablisbing  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Alabama. 
Approved  February  26, 1881.    Sec.  31. 

=One  exception  may  be  made  to  this,  and  that  is  the  convention 
of  railroad  commissioners  which  was  held  at  Atlanta,  <4eorgia, 
in  October,  1881.  Vide  Second  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  Com- 
mission. 
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and  uniformity  and  harmony  in  regulation,  greater 
efficiency  in  the  control  of  the  railroads  would  be 
secured.  Likewise,  if  the  commissions  of  the  cen- 
tral states,  of  the  eastern  states  and  of  the  West 
would  all  cooperate  and  endeavor  to  promote  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions,  so  that  not  only 
those  commisBious  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
system  of  roads  might  become  a  unit  of  administra- 
tion, an  obvious  necessity,  but  that  all  commissions 
might  work  in  harmony,  a  far  greater  degree  of  effi- 
ciency might  be  secured  than  the  commissions  have, 
as  yet,  exhibited. 

But  it  is  natural  to  ask  at  this  point,  should  such  a 
movement  stop  with  the  securing  of  cooperation  and 
the  interchange  of  ideas  among  the  commissions  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Union?  Would  the  states 
even  then  he  able  to  regulate  and  control  the  roads 
within  their  separate  jurisdictions?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected for  a  moment  that  state  action  without  fed- 
eral assistance  is  all  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  power  of  the  roaxls?  Then  why 
was  the  interstate  commission  ever  established;  and 
why  was  its  creation  a  necessary  outgrowth  and  pro- 
duct of  the  times?'  In  spite  of  the  changes  which 
have  already  been  suggested  the  commission  system 
ensemble  is  still  incomplete  without  maintaining  the 
same  vital  relationship  between  state  and  national 
commissions  as  exists  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments  that  created  them.  The  state  commis- 
sions are  weak  when  striving  alone,  and  the  interstate 
commission  powerless  when  working  alone;*  the  one 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other  and  effi- 

'  Vidt  Part  I. 

'Third  Annual  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commistion,  p.  73. 
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ciency  can  be  secured  only  through  the  union  of  their 
respective  forces. 

The  line  of  thought  here  suggested  is  to  establish 
a  permanent  organization  for  the  realization  of  coop- 
eration among  the  various  commissions;  and  to  throw 
around  the  entire  cooperating  system  of  railroad 
commissions  the  full  light  of  publicity  and  the 
strength  of  public  sentiment.  A  discussion  of  this 
step,  which  it  will  be  noticed  is  the  third  step  pro- 
posed earlier  (p.  71)  as  a  solution  of  the  first  question 
advanced  at  the  outset,  will  find  its  place  most  natu- 
rally under  the  second  question,  advanced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  part  of  the  paper,  namely:  How 
may  the  cooperation  of  state  and  national  commis- 
sions be  realized? 


B-C.  How  may  the  Cooperation  of  State  and  Xational 
Commissions  be  Realized? 

This  third  and  final  step  suggested  as  conducive  to 
the  greater  efiSciency  of  commissions  is,  it  is  believed, 
the  most  important  of  them  all, 

A  movement  tending  in  the  direction  of  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  cooperation  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  for  the  securing  of  uniformity  and  har- 
mony among  commissions  is  already  under  way.  In 
view  of  the  fact  it  is  desirable  at  this  point  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  historical  development  where  it  was 
left  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper. 

First  the  history  of  the  movement  to  the  present 
time  will  be  given;  and  second  the  line  of  develop- 
ment it  should  take  will  be  marked  out. 

1.  The  idea  of  cooperation  between  state  and  na- 
tional commissions,  though  new  and  as  yet  tentative, 
7 
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had  its  rise  from  the  same  cause  as  the  commission 
itself,  viz. :  out  of  necessity.  For  a  long  time  the  rail- 
roads have  had  organizations  for  unifying  their  several 
interests  and  have  furnished  an  example  as  well  as  a 
cause  for  similar  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
regulation  by  the  government.  Railroads  were  inter- 
state and  consequently  beyoad  state  control.  Rail- 
roads were  state  and  hence  outside  the  limits  of  fed- 
eral control.  To  regulate  interstate  traffic  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  created;  but  to 
regulate  state  roads  the  states  differed  in  their  meth- 
ods, some  being  without  public  regulation  of  any 
kind.'  It  happened  that  there  was  a  class  of  roads 
which  no  regulation  reached,'  and  yet  which  played 
as  important  a  part  in  the  drama  of  transportation  as 
many  greater  lines  subject  to  regulation.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  a  permanent  and  distinct  classi- 
fication of  interstate  and  state  roads,  and  it  could 
readily  be  seen  that  much  confusion  and  error  might 
result  therefrom. 

Another  fact  showing  this  necessity  that  has  been 
already  discussed,  is  the  difficulties  that  arise  from 
the  lack  of  harmony  among  the  states  regarding  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  It  is  desirable,  and  in  fact 
necessary,  that  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed 
upon  carriers  should  be  "substantially  alike,"' and 
"that  the  laws  for  regulation  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical."  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
matter  of  statistics,'  and  is  of  vital  importance  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  rates,  hook-keeping  and  other 

'  Vide  Tables,  Appendix  A. 

"'Tliird  Annual  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  CommiaBion," 
p.  73. 

'"Third  Annual  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  CommisaioD," 
p.  39. 

'  Vide  Tables,  Appendix  A. 
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expensive  forms  of  regulation  that  state  laws  require. 
How  this  has  operated  has  been  sl\own.  The  reme- 
dies are  forthcoming. 

On  January  31,  1889,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under  its  direction, 
issued  a  circular  letter  inviting  the  various  railroad 
commissions  of  the  several  states,  the  railroad  tax 
commissions  and  other  public  functionaries  having 
to  do  with  matters  pertaining  to  supervision  and 
management  of  railroad  affairs,  and  such  other  state 
or  territorial  oflHcers  as  would  represent  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  their  respective  commonwealths;  and 
also  inviting  the  Association  of  American  Railway 
Accounting  Officers  to  send  their  representatives,  to 
a  general  conference  to  he  held  in  Washington,. on 
March  5  following.  Among  other  subjects  of  a  more 
general  nature,  the  following  specific  topics  were 
proposed  for  consideration,  viz.;  1.  Railway  Statis- 
tics— the  formulation  of  a  uniform  system  of  report- 
ing; 3.  Classification  of  Freights — its  simplification 
and  unification;  3.  Railway  Legislation — how  to 
obtain  harmony  in;  and  4.  Railway  Construction — 
should  regulation  be  provided?  The  discussion  was  not 
to  be  limited  to  these  topics  only  but  opportunity 
was  to  be  offered  for  consultation  on  other  matters  of 
common  interest  which  demanded  public  attention 
and  regulation,  such  as  heating  and  lighting  of  cars, 
automatic  car-couplings,  continuous  train  brakes, 
etc.,  etc' 

Responses  to  this  invitation  met  with  acceptance 
from  twenty-two  states  and  territories,  some  sending 
their  entire  board;  also  from  the  Accounting  Officers 
Association  who  sent  their  president,  Mr.  MarshaP 

'"Second  Annual  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission," 
p.  40. 
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M.  Kirfcman,  and  other  officers  representing  eleven 
of  the  strongest  railroad  companies  in  the  country.' 
These  representatives  were  welcomed  on  behalf  of 
the  interstate  commission  by  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, Judge  Cooley,  who  stated  the  reasons  for  the 
conference  and  the  Bubjects  to  be  considered.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  special  prominence  was 
given  to  uniform  railway  statistics.  Professor  Henry 
C.  Adams,  the  statistician  of  the  commission,  mapped 
out  for  the  conference  the  line  of  development  which 
it  was  deemed  most  expedient  and  wise  to  follow,  to 
attain  the  best  results. 

The  conference  was  in  session  three  days  and  then 
adjourned  sine  die.  Its  importance  and  its  benefits, 
although  apparent  at  the  outset,  are  implied  in  the 
following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  during  the 
session: 

"ReBolved:  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  thie  Con- 
vention that  provision  should  he  made  for  annnal  conventions  of 
railroad  commiss loners  oT  the  several  ststes  and  the  members  of  tlie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commii^Bion,  to  be  held  at  such  place  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  uniform  legislation  and 
regulBtion  concerning  the  supervision  of  railroads."' 

A  more  positive  indication  of  the  success  of  the 
first  conference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  six  states  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  that  had  already  taken  action,  ' 
adopted  June  30  as  the  date  for  closing  the  fiscal 
year.  Furthermore,  by  the  division  of  Dakota  into 
two  states  and  accepting  the  assumption  of  the  stat- 
istician that  Georgia  and  Kentucky  had  also  adopted 
June  30,  it  appears  that  twenty-one  states  and  the 

'Report  of  First  General  Conference  of  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners,  p.  XI,  XII. 

'"Third  Annual  Report  of  Interstate 'Commerce  Commiasioo," 
p.  45.    Also  Report  of  First  General  Conference,  p.  97. 
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interstate  commissioa  adopted  the  eame  date  £or  end- 
ing the  railroad  year. ' 

A  second  conference  was  called  by  the  committee 
in  charge,  to  meet  on  May  28,  1890.  Nine  topics 
were  suggested  for  discussion,  viz.:  1.  Railway  Leg- 
islation; 2.  Annual  Reports  from  Carriers;  3.  Uni- 
formity in  Railway  Accounting;  4.  Classification  of 
Railway  Statistics;  5.  Classification  of  Freight;  6. 
Railway  Construction;  7.  State  Railroads;  8.  Rea- 
sonable Rates;  9.  Safety  Appliances  for  Railroad 
Cars.  Twenty-three  states  sent  delegates.  Five 
oflficers  of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation were  present;  also  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  its  secretary,  auditor  and  statistician. 
During  the  session,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  pro- 
posed topics  were  taken  up  in  order,  and  some  of 
them,  reported  through  committees,  provoked  gen- 
eral discussion.  A  strong  feeling  of  permanence  and 
of  confidence  characterized  this  conventioB.  Con- 
siderable enthusiasm  was  manifested  and  the  spirit 
of  work  prevailed.  After  appointing  a  committee  to 
call  the  next  convention,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A  third  conference  met  in  Washington,  March  3, 
1891.  This  convention  showed  a  decided  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  of  railroad  questions  and  its 
published  proceedings  furnish  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  railroad  literature.  Besides  the  scholarly 
address  of  the  chairman,  Judge  Cooley,  a  valuable 
paper  by  Judge  Schoonmaker,  on  "Discrimination 
from  the  Use  of  Private  Cars  of  Shippers,"  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  marked  feature  of  the  occasion.  The 
scope  of  the  work  laid  out  by  the  convention  for  the 
present  year  may  be  seen  from  a  list  of  committees 

'Second  Annual  Report  of  StatiBtician,  p.  40. 
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appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.'  They  are 
as  follow:  Committee  to  secure  congreesional  action 
in  regard  to  safety  appliances;  On  reasonable  rates; 
On  uniformity  of  railway  accounts;  On  discrimina- 
tions from  use  of  private  cars  of  shippers;  On  rail- 
way legislation;  On  territorial  assignment  of  statis- 
tics of  operation.'  The  conference  was  in  session 
two  days  and  adjourned. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  some  of  the  tangible 
results  of  the  first  conference.  The  further  results 
since  that  time  are  etill  more  pronounced.  Table  III 
shows  that  there  are  now  twenty-nine  states  that 
end  their  railroad  year  June  'SO,  an  increase  of  141.6 
per  cent,  since  the  first  conference  met.  There 
remain  but  three  states*  with  regular  commissions: 
California,  Michigan  and  Missouri,  whose  fiscal  year 
ends  December  31.  An  equally  strong  showing  is 
made  in  the  form  of  reports  used.  In  1889  there 
were  sixteen  states  using  interstate  forms;  in  1890 
eighteen,  and  now'  there  are  twenty-two  states.  The 
other  commission  states — except  two' — use  forms 
that  are  similar  to  the  interstate  edition.'  This  near 
approach  to  perfect  uniformity  is  the  result  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  railroad  commissioners,  and 
indicates  what  can  be  accomplished  in  other  lines 
where  uniformity  is  needed. 

'To  be  held  in  Waeliington  on  the  second  Wedneeday  in  April, 
1892. 

'Proceedings  of  Third  Annual  Convention,  1891. 

'New  Jersey  and  Indiana — tax  commissions— are  not  included. 

'October,  1891. 

'Michigan  and  Rhode  Island. 

'Correspondence  of  James  A.  Case,  Assistant  Statistician,  October 
19, 1601. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this  movement  of 
cooperation  down  to  the  present  moment.  Doubtless 
the  next  conference  will  show  further  progress,  and 
will  endeavor  to  secure  that  permanency  of  organiza- 
tion and  harmony  of  action  which  will  assure  for  it 
the  hearty  support  of  the  people. 

2.  Trusting  to  the  law  of  tendencies  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  results  aimed  at  will  be  secured.  It 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  line  of 
development  which  this  movement  should  take,  as  it 
may  clearly  be  read  in  the  tendencies  of  the  times. 
However,  two  steps  may  be  suggested  to  advantage 
which  will  give  completeness  to  the  arguments  here- 
inbefore presented. 

In  the  first  place  the  general  conferences  should 
perfect  their  organization  on  a  broad  and  permanent 
basis.  That  is  to  say,  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
should  be  drawn  and  such  other  preliminary  steps 
taken  as  are  customary  to  give  permanency  to  such 
organizations;  the  idea  being  to  make  the  annual  (or 
semi-annual)  conference  of  railroad  commissiouers  a 
permanent  cooperating  organization  in  which  the 
best  thought  on  the  regulation  of  railroads  shall  pre- 
vail, where  the  consensus  of  opinion  may  be  secured, 
where  both  sides  of  the  railroad  question  may  be 
heard,  where  the  general  opinion  of  the  outside  world 
may  find  expression  either  directly  in  prepared  papers, 
or  indirectly  in  communicated  information,  where 
the  ideas  advanced  and  the  decisions  reached  may 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  finally  where 
uniformity  in  the  construction  of  commissions,  in 
their  powers  and  duties  and  in  the  railroad  laws  as 
well,  can  be  easily  and  readily  secured  and  preserved. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  delegates  sent  by  the 
various  state  conimissiouB,  being  empowered  to  act 
in  such  general  conferences  as  was  suggested  on  page 
94,  should  report  to  their  respective  commissions  upon 
such  uniform  proposals  for  legislation  as  have  been 
agreed  upon  at  the  conferences,  and  the  commissions 
should  be  required  to  draft  such  proposals  and  recom- 
mend them  to  their  legislatures.  In  this  way  not 
only  would  uniformity  be  secured  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  it  has  been,  but  it  would  be  initiated  in 
all  new  legislation  which  should  in  future  arise  out 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  legislatures 
would  not  fail  to  act  upon  such  recommendations,  for 
in  them  on  the  one  hand  they  find  the  authority  and 
combined  opinion  of  the  nationid  conference  of  com- 
missioners representing  the  people  of  the  entire 
nation,  on  the  other  hand  the  will  of  the  people  in 
their  own  commonwealth  to  whom  they  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  commission,  are  responsible.  The 
opportunities  to  thwart  legislation  through  bribery 
would  be  minimized;  publicity  would  supplant 
secrecy,  and  justice  to  both  parties  would  be  promo- 
ted. The  state  commissions  would  come  to  be  of 
direct  assistance,  to  the  legislatures  on  the  one  hand, 
acting  as  a  committee  on  transportation  and  helping 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  authority  of  administra- 
tion, and  to  the  national  commission  on  the  other 
hand,  by  acting  as  supervisors  of  interstate,  as  well 
as  of  state  commerce,'  and  in  reporting  to  that  com- 
mission information  or  breaches  of  the  laws.  Most 
of  the  traffic  to-day  is  interstate*  so  that  there  seems 

'Cf.  Stfttementof  Judge  McDili:  Senate  Committee  Report.  Teeti- 
moBy.  p.  949.  Also  Railroad  CommiBsion  law  of  North  Carolina, 
sec.  tt. 

'In  Iowa  70  per  cent.;  in  Maaaachueetts  80  per  cent. 
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to  be  a  necessity  for  state  commisBions  to  undertake 
more  of  the  work  than  as  a  rule  they  have  done  thus 
far,  to  relieve  the  interstate  commiBsion  of  some  part  of 
the  flood  of  work  that  now  falls  to  it  to  perform.  The 
national  commission  on  its  part  would  render  the 
state  valuable  assistance  so  that  the  efforts  would 
be  mutual  and  the  benefits  would  accrue  equally  to 
all. 

It  is  believed  that  cooperation  of  the  nature  sug- 
gested would  be  the  most  potent  means  that  could  be 
used  to  effect  changes,  mould  politics,  enforce  regu< 
lation  and  compel  obedience  to  the  laws.  Coopera- 
tion in  the  executive  department  of  our  government 
is  no  less  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  than  cooperation  in  the  legislative 
branch  as  represented  by  our  Federal  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  both  is  the  same,  namely:  to  secure  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  harmony  and  uniformity;  the 
one  in  the  promulgation  of  law,  the  other  in  admin- 
istering that  law.  Doubtless  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  one  commission  could  not  exercise  jurisdiction 
within  the  territorial  bounds  of  another,  nor  the  inter- 
state commission  interfere  with  traffic  recognized  and 
determined  to  be  wholly  within  a  single  state;  but 
there  is  no  law  against,  and  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to,  a  commission  becoming  as  efficient,  as  expe- 
rienced, as  successful  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  become 
in  regard  to  all  matters  with  which  it  is  connected. 
No  one  would  venture  to  question  the  advisability  of 
any  such  action  or  desire  on  the  part  of  commissions, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  better,  no  easier  way  than 
that  just  described — by  cooperation.  This  is,  then, 
the  one  important  step  necessary  whereby  efficiency 
in  railroad  regulations  through  commissions  may  be 
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secured.  In  any  event  ultimate  success  is  to  be 
attained  not  by  revolution,  but  by  evolution  and  by 
the  steady  pressure  of  that  kind  of  public  opinion 
which  is  quick  to  enforce  penalties  for  wrong  doing, 
and  quick  to  remedy  complaints  when  they  are  sus- 
tained, yet  conservative  always. 

Such  conservative  public  sentiment  can  be  fostered 
and  enlightened  by  means  of  frequent  and  accurate 
statistical  reports,  by  inspector's  reports,  and  by 
newspaper  matter  gleaned  from  reliable  sources.  It 
would  then,  it  is  believed,  respond  readily  to  the 
demands  of  society  and  would  perform  its  true  func- 
tions in  becoming  what  it  should  be,  the  final  arbiter 
in  all  disputed  questions,  whether  of  politics,  society 
or  economics. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  great  West  shall  have  attained  the  happy 
results  that  have  accrued  through  a  conservative 
spirit  to  the  great  East;  when  enlightened  public 
interest  and  sentiment  in  the  railroad  will  become 
automatically  adjusted  to  the  commissions  they  have 
created,  or  shall  create  hereafter;  when  these  com- 
missions, empowered  to  administer  the  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  regulation  of  the  railroad  industry,  shall 
perform  their  duties  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  both  sides;  and  when  the  roads  shall  come  to  see 
that  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
people,  and  that  what  is  the  best  policy  for  one  is  also 
the  best  policy  for  the  other,' 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  commission 
system  in  its  history  and  development  shows  not  so 
much  failure  as  inactivity.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  lacks  the  proper  adjustment  of 

'Testimony,  p.  746. 
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powers  and  the  proper  amount  of  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times.  "Men  are  now  coming;  to  real- 
ize," says  Dr.  Henry  C.  Adams,  "the  disastrous  con- 
sequences likely  to  emerge  from  the  continued  sway 
of  irresponsible  corporate  power.  They  see  that  an 
extension  of  governmental  agency  can  alone  retain 
for  them  the  fruits  of  an  advanced  industrial  civili. 
zation."'  The  extension  of  governmental  agency 
as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  discussion  should  be 
made,  it  is  believed,  with  a  view  to  the  principle 
of  cooperation  among  state  and  national  commis- 
sions. Through  the  permanent  organization  and 
establishment  of  such  a  scheme  the  changes  pro- 
posed earlier  in  the  discussion  could  be  realized 
and  thus  efficiency  in  railroad  regulation  guaran- 
teed. Organization  is  the  spirit  of  the  period  and 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
branch  of  business.  If  judiciously  maintained 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  all,  it  is  a  lasting 
benefit,  if  promulgated  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  and 
opposition  to  the  equipoise  of  industrial  relations,  it 
soon  falls  in  ruins.  Railroad  organizations  when 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency 
of  management,  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace  and  harmony  among  themselves  without  injury 
to  others,  are  commendable;  but  when  effected  to 
defeat  legislation,  to  oppress  the  people  and  to  satisfy 
their  own  ambition  for  self-aggrandizement  they  are 
wrong  and  dangerous. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  railroad  cannot  be 
operated  solely  with  a  view  to  self-interest.  It  owes 
its  existence  to  the  state,  and  it  must  perform  its 

'"Relation  of  the  State  to  Induetrial  Action."  Fublicationa  of 
the  American  Economic  Aasociation,  Vol.  1,  No.  6,  p.  84. 
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duties  to  the  state  ia  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  state.  The  state,  on  her 
part,  has  a  positive  industrial  office  in  regulating 
this  industry,  and  should  do  so  with  the  full  con- 
sciouBness  of  its  importance  to  industrial  society 
and  the  world's  life. 

The  railroad  industry  is  the  greatest  single  indus- 
try in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  In  the  United 
States  it  provides  a  living  directly  for  3,000,000  per- 
sons, or  about  one  in  twenty-two  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. It  wields  capital  represented  by  bonds  and 
stocks  to  the  inconceivable  amount  of  $8,518,718,578. 
Its  freight  business  aggregates  539,639,683  tons,  and 
it  carries  472,171,343  passengers  annually.  It  earns 
a  net  profit  of  1330,109,428  upon  153,385,37  miles  of 
road,  or  $3,087  per  mile  per  annum.'  It  is  an  indus- 
try which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  modern 
industries,  without  which  the  wheels  of  trade  would 
stand  still,  and  commerce  become  but  a  mere  inci- 
dent in  history.  It  is  an  industry  which,  in  all 
departments  of  life — social,  political  and  industrial — 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  them  all;  and  which, 
when  misdirected,  is  more  disastrous  than  war;  but 
well  directed  and  controlled  it  becomes  an  obedient 
servant  to  mankind  equally  with  the  greatest  natural 
forces  of  the  universe  in  which  man  moves. 

'"Second  Annual  Report  of  Statisticlaa  of  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,"  1H89. 
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APPENDIX. 


Gbnkbal  Explanatory  Note. 

The  exhibits  here  preBented  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  positive  provisionB  of  the  state  laws. 

The  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  table  are  inserted 
to  qualify,  explain  or  complete  the  data  given  in  the 
body  of  the  table. 

Key  to  signs  used  in  the  tables — 

The  cross  (x)  indicates  that  the  item  noted  in  the 
heading  is  a  feature  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
or  territory  named  in  the  margin.    It  stands 
for  an  affirmative  answer  to  questions  asked 
in  the  heading. 
The  circle  (o)  indicates  that  the  item  noted  in 
the  heading  is  not  a  feature  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  territory  named  in  the  margin.    It 
stands  for  a  negative  answer. 
The  star  (*)  indicates  that  the  datum  given  has 
not  been  verified  by  the  commission  named  in 
the  margin. 
The  exponents  (o'},  (x'),  etc.,  refer  only  to  notes 
at  bottom  of  table. 
The  data  exhibited  have  been  collected  from  the 
laws,  statutes,  acts,  constitutions,  etc.  of  nearly  every 
state  and  territory   in  the  Union;  from  the  latest 
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reports  of  the  various  state  commissions,  so  far  as 
euch  reports  were  accessible,  and  from  correspond- 
ence with  the  commissioners  and  state  officers. 

The  data  have  been  verified,  with  the  exception  of 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina, 
by  the  state  commissioners  themselves  or  by  their 
secretaries;  and  in  states  and  territories  without 
commissioners,  by  some  executive  officer. 

The  railroad  systems  represented  upon  the  map 
(Appendix  B)  have  been  copied  from  the  Official 
Railway  Guide  (1888).  The  aim  in  constructing  this 
map  has  not  been  completeness,  which  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  confusion,  but  rather  to  illustrate  as 
simply  and  as  clearly  as  possible  the  important  prin- 
ciple referred  to  in  the  text. 
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political  EconoD]^  and  puLIic  Law  ^erie^. 

EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Editok. 

Tbia  Beries  coneiBts  of  a  nainber  of  valuable  moDOffrapha  representing 
the  fruit  of  the  most  recent  research  upon  the  aubjects  of  vhich  tbev 
treat.    Up  to  ^e  present  time,  ten  numbers  have  appeared. 
TOLUlUt I 
ConsIttlDB  of  the  followitu  eight  numben: 
No.  1.— Wharton  School  Annala  of  Political  Science.    (Ont  of  print.) 
No.  3.— Anti-Rent  Agitation.     Prof.  E.  P.  Chbtwxt.     Price,  60  cents. 
No.  3.— Qround  Renta  in  Philadelphia.     BoiEa  PENBoas,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar.    Price,  26  cents. 
No.  4.— ConaumpUon  of  Wealth.    Prof.  8.  N.  PArtati.    Price,  50  cents. 
No.  6.— Priaon  Statiatica.    Dr.  Boland  P.  Falekeb.    Price,  25  cents. 
No.  e.— Rational  Principlea  of  Taxation.    Prof.  8.  N.  Pattek.    Pric«,  SO 

cents. 
Mo.  7. — Federal  Conatitution  of  Oermatiy,  with  Historical  Introduction. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Jakes.    Price,  60  cents. 
No.  8. — Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.     Translated  hy  Prof.  E.  J. 
James.    Price,  60  cents. 

Price  of  Nob.  2  to  8  in  one  order  (2.40. 
VOliUMB  II. 
Our  Hheep  and  the  Tariff.    Willulh  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  late  Fellow 
in  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economr.    Price,  cloth, 
»2.00. 

VOIiUUB  III. 

No.  1. — The  Federal  Council  of  Oennany.  A  study  in  comparative  consti- 
tutional law.  Prof.  Jahes  Harvet  Robinson.  Price,  75  cents. 
This  losUtutlon  Is  the  verr  centre  and  core  of  the  existing  form  at  BOTenuneut  In 
OeTmoDy,  and  doMrrea  to  be  muob  better  known  bj  atudenu  of  oonstltutloaal  sot- 
No.  3. — The  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics.    Prof.  Sihoh  N.  Patten. 
Id  Press. 
A  review  aod  crltldeni  ol  the  new  polltlcftl  eoonom;  from  the  staodpolDt  of  oob- 
■umpUon. 
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Wharton  School  Studies  in  Politics  and  Economics, 


RUUBBB  I 

Whloh  hu  Just  appeared  la  entitled: 
The  Recent  Development  of  American  Industries.     By  Thb  Class  or  91. 
Price,  60  centsi  cloth,  11.00. 
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Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law, 

BDITBD  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


The  monographs  are  chosen  mainly  from  among  the  doctors' 
dissertions  in  Political  Science,  but  are  not  necessarily  confined 
to  these.  Only  those  studies  are  included  which  fonn  a  distinct 
contribution  to  science  and  which  are  positive  works  of  original 
research.  The  monographs  are  published  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  are  paged  consecutively  as  well  as  separately,  so  as  to  form 
completed  volumes. 

The  first  four  numbefs  in  the  series  are: 

I.  The  Divorce  Pfoblem— A  Study  In  Statistics.  By  Waltbk 
F.  WiLLCOx,  Ph.  D.    Price,  50  cents. 

a.  The  Histoty  of  Tariff  Admlulatratlve  in  the  United  St«tefl, 
from  Colonial  Times  to  the  McKinley  Adminlatratlon  BUI.  By 
JoHK  Dban  Goss,  Pb.  n.    Price,  So  cents. 

3.  HUtory  of  Municipal  ^«nd  Ownership  on  Manhattan 
Island.    By  GsoRGB  AsHTOM  Black,  Pb.  D.    (In  press.) 

4.  FioancUl  History  of  Massachusetts.  By  Chaklbs  H.  J. 
Douglas.    (Ready  in  October,  1891.) 

Other  numbers  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 
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Studies  in  History  and  Politics. 

Edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adaha. 
Tenth   Annual   S«rles    1893.      Pries   fS-OO. 

TheTenlh  Serica  orsiiidiM  In  Hlitoty  And  PoUlicB  will  b«glo  i"  Jaauair,  iSfi,    The 
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THB  BISHOP  KILL  COLONY:    A  RELIGIOUS  COMMCNIBTIC  8ETTLBMBNT  IN 

HBNRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS.    By  Michael  A.  Miekbueh,  A.M..  Fellow  In  Hit- 

toiy,  Johns  HapkinB  University.    Psper.  50  cents.    Cloth,  ?;  cents. 
CHURCH  AND  STAT£  IN  NEW  SNGLAND.    Py  Facl  E.  LACBK,  Fellow  in  Hlslorr. 

Johns  napkins  UaiversU;. 
CRDRCH  AND  STATE  IN  EARI.V  MARYLAND.    By  Giobob  Pbtbib,  Ph.D.,  Frores- 

THE  RELIGIOUS  nEVHLOPMHNT  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OP  NORTH  CAROLI"JA. 

By  STBPBEN  B.  Wbbes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  KiMory  and  Political  Befence.  Ttinily 

CoUeire.  N  c. 
CAUSES  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  By  Jaubs  Albbbt  Wdodbdbh,  Vb.D., 

Professor  of  History,  Indiana  Slate  Unlverslly. 
MARYLAND'S  ATTITUDE  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  CANADA.    By  Johh  W.  Black. 

Pb.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Georgetown  College,  Ky. 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  BOOTH  AND  SOUTHWEST.    By  Froreisor  KowAao 

W.  BBM1R  and  oth«s. 
THE  QUAKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  i6Si-i;7S.    By  Albbki  Clavtoh  Appieoabtb, 

Ph.D. 

Other  papeti  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES.     By   W.  W.  WiLLOUOns*. 

THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.      IHAIO 
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STATE   AND   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  )N  SWITZERLAND.    By  JOHH  Mabtik 

SPANISH   INSTITUTIONS   OP    THE    SOUTHWEST.      By   Fkahc   W.   Blacemak. 

^  pp.  and  31  plates.    8vo.  cloth.    tJ.oo. 

Nine  series  have  been  completed,  and  nine  e»tra  volumes  iasned. 

The  set  of  nine  seHes  is  now  offered  in  a  handsome  library  edition  for  127.00,  and 
Including  subscription  to  the  curteal  (tenth)  seHes,  J30.00. 

Tne  nine  series  with  nine  eitra  volumes,  "  New  Haven,"  "Philadelphia."  'Balti- 
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Court,"  "U.  S,  and  Japan,"  ''Switierland,"  and  "Spanish  Institutions  of  the  south- 
west," altogether  sigliieen  volumes,  for  fjo  no. 

The  nine  ciira  voToines  (now  ready)  will  be  furnished  together  for  tij.jo. 
Orders  should  be  eddieiaed  to 
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Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Associalion. 

Five  volumes  of  the  ProceediugB  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, indexed  and  handsomely  bound  in  dark  bine  clotb,  with  gilt  top, 
have  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son's,  27  and  29  West  23rd  street. 
New  York  City.  These  volnmee  will  be  sent  post  paid,  at  (o  each,  to 
sabscribers. 

Members  of  the  Association,  on  payment  of  T5  cents  to  the  publishers, 
will  receive  post  paid  any  one  of  these  bound  volnmes  in  exchange  for 
unbound  numbers  with  title  page  and  index,  if  returned  prepaid  in  good 
condition  for  binding. 

VoLVMK  I.  contains  the  report  of  the  organisation  and  proceedings  of 
the  Association  at  Saratoga  in  18S4,  and  also  the  proceedings  for  16S5,  with 
special  papers  by  Andrew  D,  White,  on  "Studies  in  General  Historj'  and 
the  History  of  Civilization;"  by  Dr.  George  W.  Knight,  on  "The  History 
and  Management  of  Federal  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  Hie  Northwest 
Territory;"  ''The  Louisiana  Purchase  in  its  Influence  upon  the  American 
System,'' by  Ht.  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Bishop  of  MisBouri;  Bnda"His- 
tory  of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  President,"  by  Professor  Lucy  M. 
Salmon,  of  Vassar  College. 

VoLCME  IL  contains  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Washington  in 
1886,  with  special  papers  on  "The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Comets,"  by 
Andrew  D.  White;  "WilleraUsselinx,  Founder  of  the  Dutch  snd  Swedisn 
West  India  Companies,"  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameaon;  "Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 

Volume  III.  contains  reiiorts  of  the  proceedings  in  Boslon  end  Cam- 
bridge in  1887  and  in  Washington  in  1B88.  Most  of  the  papers  read  at 
these  two  conventions  are  here  printed  in  full. 

VoLUUE  IV.  contains  a  report  of  the  proceedinfis  at  the  Washington 
meeting  in  1889.  With  this  volume  began  the  system  of  publication  in 
quarterly  paris,  embracing  groups  of  papers  and  important  single  mono- 
graphs like  that  of  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  on  "The  Origin  of  the  National 
Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States." 

VoLiMB  V.  is  now  complete. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  American  Historical  Asaociation  by  Con- 
gress in  18S9,  the  society  has  been  associated  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  through  Secretary  Langloy  reports  annually  to  Congress.  The 
report  for  the  yebr  1689  contains  a  general  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
Washington  that  year,  the  inaugural  address  of  President  C.  K.  Adams,  a 
paper  on  "The  Spirit  of  Historical  Research,"  by  James  Schouler.  and  a 
reprint  of  Dr.  Goode's  paper  on  "The  Origin  of  the  National  Scientific  and 
Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  Stales,"  together  with  Mr.  P.  L. 
Ford's  Bibliography  of  the  publislied  worlis  of  members  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  The  report  for  1890  contains  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  Washington  for  that  year,  abstracts  of  all  tbe  papers  read, 
John  Jay's  inaugural  address  on  "The  Demand  for  Education  in  American 
History,"  a  supplementary  bibliotn'aphy  of  the  published  worka  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  first  part  of  a  bibliography  of  the  publications  of  State  His- 
.  torical  Societies  in  this  country.  These  reports  are  issued  free  to  members 
of  the  Association,  and  can  be  obtained  by  others  through  Members  of 
Congress. 

Address  all  orders  for  the  regular  series  to  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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